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Preface 


Five out of the seven essays in this volume were written for the 
• Second Subaltern Studies Conference held in Calcutta in January 
1986. They have all been revised and, in some cases, considerably 
expanded for publication here. 

We continue with the ‘Discussion’ rubric started in Subaltern 
Studies IV. Of the two contributions which make up that rubric, 
Asok Sen’s was presented at the conference while Ajit K. 
Chaudhury’s has been written especially for this volume. 

We should like our readers to know that we warmly welcome 
articles for publication in Subaltern Studies. Anyone wishing to 
submit material for inclusion in any volume of this series should 
first contact one or more members of the editorial team with a 
specific proposal or with a draft of the proposed article for 
consideration. 


Canberra, February 1987 


Ranajit Guha 
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The Bhils and Shahukars of 
Eastern Gujarat 

DAVID HARDIMAN 


The Bohra has harassed us, now rise up! 

The Vaniya’s rupees are outstanding, 

He has taken a pile of rupees as interest, 

But as soon as he does this. 

The time to pay up comes, ” 

We have sold off our grain, pots and utensils, *’ 

By selling them we somehow paid up, ” 

The grain-pots are lying enrpty, ” 

The children are dying of hunger. 

The wife is complaining all the time. 

We have suffered through the winter and summer, ’* 

We have no clothes on our backs or bedding, ” 

The children are wandering about naked, ” 

Now we are discussing what to do. 

The children are dying, ” 

We go to the forests and wastelands, ” 

We collect gum from the trees. 

We collect timru^ 

We cut fodder and bring it. 

We go and sell it to people. 

We obtain one measure of grain. 

There are eight to share it, ” 

We toil night and day, ” 

And still sleep half hungry, ” 

We have acted stupidly. 

We have trusted in fate, " 

That is why we have suffered. 

Life is now a misery, 

Now lets sing the song, 

—Bhil song, from Giridharilal Sharma, Rajasthani 
BhU-Git^ part 3 (Udaipur, 1957), pp. 158-9. 
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After the rains had failed in the Poshina area of Gujarat one year, 
the Bhil peasantry gathered together with their bows and arrows 
and other weapons and went in a procession to the town of Poshina. 
Standing in front of the houses of the shahukars they shouted 
aggressively to them to come out. The shahukars, all Jain Vaniyas, 
feared their houses might be sacked and so came out. The Bhils 
ordered each Vaniya head of house to take an earthen pot full of wa-. 
ter and place it on his head. The Bhils then took the shahukars in a 
procession, dancing and shouting as they went. At a fixed spot the 
shahukars were made to stand in a row with the waterpots on their 
heads. The Bhils shot arrows at the pots, smashing them and dren¬ 
ching the shahukars with water. 

The Bhils took this action because they believed that the shahu¬ 
kars were a cunning people who through their craft were able to 
control the forces of nature. The shahukars had stopped the rain so 
as to cause a dearth and consequent inflation of prices to their 
advantage. By smashing the pots with their arrows and freeing the 
water the Bhils believed they could break the Vaniya’s spells and 
bring rain within a day or two. The shahukars were subjected to 
danger and humiliation and they were thus unlikely to again try to 
stop the rain or attempt to profiteer from the drought—for a time at 
least.' 

In this epi.sode we find illustrated some of the essential features of 
the relationship between the Bhils and their shahukars. Firstly, it re¬ 
veals the power which the shahukars exercised over the Bhils, a 


ABBREVIATIONS: CR=Collector’s Report, Panchmahals District; 

ACR=Assistant Collector’s Report, Panchmahals District; DCR=Deputy Col¬ 
lector’s Report, Panchmahals District; BA = Bombay Archives (Maharashtra State 
Archives, Bombay); NAI=National Archives of India, New Delhi; JD^Judicial 
Department; R.D. = Revenue Department; F.D.=Famine Department. 

For comments on an earlier draft of this essay I would like to thank Shahid Amin, 
David Arnold, Amiya Bagchi, Gautam Bhadra, Gyanendra Pandey, Parita, and 
participants in seminars at which it was presented in Allahabad, Calcutta, Delhi and 
Surat. 

' This event was recorded by a colleague of mine at the Centre for Social Studies, 
Surat— Dr Harbans Patel, who carried our research in the Poshina area in 1985. His 
informants both Bhils and Vaniyas, told him that this type of ritual had been carried 
out at least three times in the preceding eighteen years. 
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power so great that they were believed to be able even to control the 
rain. The shahukars did indeed dominate the lives of the Bhils. Each 
year, in the long dry months before the monsoon, the Bhils de¬ 
pended for their survival on hand-outs of foodgrains from the sha¬ 
hukars. When the rains came they had to borrow seed-grain to sow 
their fields. After the harvest they paid their taxes from money 
given to them by the shahukars. Their marriages, funerals and festi¬ 
vities were financed by the shahukars. In return the Bhils handed 
'over the lion’s share of the crop at harvest time. 

The Bhils were well aware that this was not a reciprocal rela¬ 
tionship. Their proverbs are eloquent. ‘The innocent-looking 
Vaniya comes in our midst and takes advantage of us’;^ ‘The peasant 
toils with his hands for the sake of the Vaniya’s son’;^ ‘One man’s 
shahukari is built on another man’s sweat’;"* ‘I love the Sheth- 
Vaniya so much that I have given him a fat stomach.’^ Being an 
independent-minded group with a long tradition of rebellion 
against tyranny, the Bhils did on occasions resist. The Bhils of 
Poshina, faced by famine, came together to force the shahukars to 
rescind their spells and stop their profiteering. What is perhaps sur¬ 
prising is that they did not resist more often. On the whole, cases of 
violence by Bhils against shahukars have been rare. This fact has 
been noted in a somewhat exaggerated manner by an official who 
worked in the Bhil region of Jhabua in Madhya Pradesh. 

One particular trait of the Bhil character is that a Bhil never attacks his 
moneylender. I have not come across a single case of a money lender 
having been done to death . . . He [the shahukar] travels proudly on his 
pony and can visit the remotest places in the Bhil territory without any 
fear of any one even being disrespectful to him. No one ever shoots an 
arrow at him.* 

For many observers such behaviour has presented a paradox. 
Why in the normal run of events have the Bhils allowed themselves 
to be so exploited by the shahukars when they could have resisted? 
In the literature on the Bhils two explanations have been commonly 
advanced, which we may label respectively as ‘evolutionist’ and 
‘culturalist’. In the evolutionist explanation the Bhils are seen as 

^ Fuljibhai Bhili, Rajasthani Bhilo kt Kahavate (Udaipur, 1954), p.l37. 

^ Ibid., p.26. 

^ Ibid., p.21. 

* Ibid., p.l40. 

‘S.C. Varma, The Bhil Kills (Delhi, 1978), pp.353-5. 
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primitives who cannot grasp the intricacies of modern social and 
economic organization and thus have to rely on intermediaries who 
can too easily exploit them. From such a viewpoint the solution is to 
provide education so that the Bhils can be raised from a state of 
‘barbarity’ to ‘civilization’. Once educated, it is argued, they will be 
able to resist the wiles of the shahukars. Although characteristic of 
bourgeois thinking, such beliefs are found amongst certain Marxists 
who maintain that groups such as the Bhils lack the maturity of 
understanding needed to struggle with success against their exploi¬ 
ters. Again it is believed that education—in this case by socialist 
cadres—will enlighten the subordinate group as to their true in¬ 
terests. Such thinking is tainted with an elitism which sets itself up 
to be a judge of what is best for the lower classes. Historians should 
not in my view rank forms of consciousness on a scale (which is in¬ 
evitably ethnocentric), but rather see how consciousness relates to 
specific historical conditions and ways of life in different circum¬ 
stances. Thus, if we take the case of the Bhils of Poshina, we may 
argue that although their belief that the shahukars could control rain 
did not accord with a scientific-rationalist point of view, their con¬ 
sciousness did not prevent them from taking highly effective action 
to prevent profiteering by the moneylenders. It is hard to see how a 
scientific-rationalist understanding could, in this instance, have 
served them better. 

The culturalist explanation is of a different sort, though equally 
didst. Marx has pointed out how the bourgeoisie ‘promulgate the 
doctrine that the accumulation of capital is the first duty of every 
citizen.’^ On such a scale of merit the Bhils rank very low, being 
trapped, so it is believed, within a culture of thriftlessness and com¬ 
mitment to pleasure. G. Morris Carstairs, carrying out anthropolo¬ 
gical research near Udaipur in 1951-2, reported this ‘cultural trait’ 
when a group of Bhils arrived one day in the caste-village in which 
he was staying. ‘Here was clearly a people whose values were strik¬ 
ingly different to those cherished by my Hindu informants . .. The 
Bhils were boisterously demonstrative. They shouted, sang, laughed 
aloud and were unashamedly drunk in the public gaze.’** A Brahman 
remarked to the anthropologist, ‘Look at them, dancing and en- 

^ Karl Marx, Capital, vol. 1 (Harmondsworth, 1976), p.735. 

* G. Morris Carstairs, The Twtce-Bom: A Study of a Community of High-Caste 
Hindus (London, 1968), p.l26. 
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joying themselves, although they are so poor that they often do not 
know whether they will have anything to eat for their next meal— 
isn’t that a strange thing!’’ Another bystander observed that the dis¬ 
play proved that the Bhils were ‘nearer to monkeys than to men.’'° 
Similar culturalist explanations for Bhil poverty run through the re¬ 
ports of colonial officials; for instance that ‘a thrifty Bhil is almost 
unknown’,^^ or that ‘he lays by nothing, spending as he makes in li¬ 
quor and personal indulgence. He is extremely lazy and drinking is 
‘his great amusement.’'^ From such a standpoint the Bhils are con¬ 
demned by their moral failings to a life of indebtedness while their 
exploiters are absolved of all blame. 

In this essay 1 shall adopt an alternative approach by arguing that 
the relationship between the Bhils and the shahukars was formed 
out of a particular history which brought the egalitarian society of 
the Bhils into a close economic relationship with the hierarchical 
society of the shahukars without changing in a fundamental manner 
the internal social organization of either. To illustrate this I shall 
focus on a clearly defined region, that of the Eastern Mahals of Gu¬ 
jarat. I shall start by describing the functioning of the relationship 
during a period for which there is particularly rich documentation, 
that of the late nineteenth century. As a part of this exercise we shall 
try to see how both Bhils and shahukars viewed the relationship. 
From there I shall go on to look at the preceding history, to see how 
the system evolved. I shall then examine the relationship when it 
was in a state of crisis, during the famine of 1899. During that year 
the shahukars refused to hand out grain from their well-stocked 
stores at a time when the Bhils were in desperate need. The Bhils 
rose and looted the shahukar’s shops, carrying away large amounts 
of grain. They rose, it was said, not because they were starving, but 
because the shahukars had acted.in a morally unacceptable manner. 
This appears to accord with the idea of a ‘moral economy of the 
peasant’, and 1 shall look at this concept in a critical manner, using 
the evidence from eastern Gujarat. I shall conclude with a few 
words on the history of the relationship in the years after the famine 
of 1899. 

’ Ibid., p.135. 

Ibid., p.l26. 

" Gazetteerfof the Bomhey Presidency, voLvi, Rewe Kamtba, Cambay and Surat 
States (Bombay, i 880), p.28 (hereafter Rewa Kantha Gazetteer). 

OCR 1908-9, BA, R.D. 1910, vol.l2, comp.511, pt 8. 
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The Eastern Mahals of the Panchmahals district of Gujarat formed a 
compact block of territory surrounded by princely states and iso¬ 
lated from the rest of the British-ruled district by a strip of territory 
ranging from about 12 kilometres broad in the north to over 40 
kilometres broad in the south (see the accompanying map). The area 
was divided into two administrative sub-divisions, called ‘talukas’ 
or ‘mahals’, Dahod and Jhalod. Situated on a plateau about 400 
metres above the plains of Gujarat, the Eastern Mahals formed a 
border region between Gujarat, Central India (Malwa), and Rajas¬ 
than. The plateau consisted of a series of rolling hills, the highest of 
which rose to 486 metres. Between the hills lay fertile valleys with 
deep black soil and numerous streams and rivers. Although in 
Mughal times the area had much thick forest, being a home for wild 
elephants,*^ by the nineteenth century the trees had been almost all 
cut, leaving only a few, mostly babuls growing around the fields of 
the Bhil peasants. The Panchmahals gazetteer of 1879 reported that 
‘the land has a long settled look.’’^ 

The two talukas had a population in 1872 of 100,298, of whom 
64,071 were returned as Bhils (64 per cent).’® There were two other 
communities who were considered like the Bhils to be adivasis, the 
Labanas (1844 in 1872) and the Patelias (no figure is given for 1872, 
but in 1901 there were 10,194). In all, therefore, the adivasis made 
up over three-quarters of the entire population. 

By the late nineteenth century the Bhils of the Eastern Mahals 
had long since ceased to be shifting, migratory cultivators, slashing 
and burning small fields from the jungle each year. They lived in well- 
defined villages and had regular fields which they cultivated with 
bullock-drawn ploughs.’^ In contrast to most peasants of the plains 
they did not live in compact villages but built their huts on the 
land which they cultivated. According to one Assistant Collector, 


Jhalod Taluka Settlement Report, 1881, Selections from the Records of the 
Bombay Government, no. cucv—new series (Bombay, 1885), p.8. 

Gazetteers of the Bombay Presidency, vol. Kaira and Ranch Mahals (Bombay, 
1879), p.299 (hereafter Panchmahals Gazetteer). 

Ibid., pp.300 and 302. 

Jhidod Talnka Settlement Report, 1881, p.lQ. Jhalod Taluka Tahtkdari VUlages 
Settlement Report, 1896, Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government, no. 
cccLXVi —new series (Bombay, 1898), p,3. 
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The fact of cultivators not gathering together in one narrow circle or 
forming a nest of habitations, as is the case in other parts of the country, 
does not, I think, render the Panch Mahal cultivators liable to the name 
of nomadic tribes, &c. The collections of huts in the Panch Mahals are 
just as much ‘villages’ as any in Kaira or Ahmedabad: the boundaries are 
defined, patels and village institutions exist, and the cultivators appear to 
dwell apart from one another, in order to be close to the land they culti¬ 
vate. In fact, I doubt Bheels ever settling in regularly built villages, even 
if they were to become in the highest degree civilized. The Panch Mahal 
cultivators are fond of changing their land, but this arises a good deal 
from their poverty and inability to provide manure. They do not, 
however, without some reason, leave their villages.'^ 

As a rule, once settled, a Bhil family stayed in the same village for 
generations.'* 

As there was plenty of spare land in the area, most Bhils kept a 
larger amount of land than they could cultivate in a particular year. 
In 1874-5, 6523 Bhil landowners are recorded as having cultivated 
35,320 acres in the Eastern Mahals, an average of 5.4 acres per 
family.’’ Over the following decade the peasants were made to reg¬ 
ister all the land which they used, whether or not they cultivated all 
of it in a particular year. As a result, records for 1884-5 show 5128 
Bhil landowners (many had left the British territory in protest) 
owning 54,615 acres, or an average of 10.6 acres per family.These 
figures reveal that although an average Bhil family had rights to over 
ten acres of land, they would probably only cultivate half of it in a 
given year. It was possible for the Bhils to cultivate in this manner 
because land was freely available and, on the whole, without any 
market value. In 1884-5 only 95,406 out of a total of 154,431 culti¬ 
vable acres of the feastern Mahals were under occupation. Thirty- 
eight per cent of the arable land thus lay uncultivated.^' 

The chief crop grown during the monsoon was maize, the staple 
food of the area. In 1877-8, 42 per cent of the cultivated area was 
under this, crop.^^ The other major monsoon crop, rice, accounted 
for 8 per cent of the cultivated area during that year.^^ After these 

W. H. Propert, Assistant Collector, Panchmahais, 27 November 1874, Godhra 
Taluka Settlement Report, 1874, Selections from the Records of the Bombay 
Government, no. ccccxxviii—new series (Bombay, 1904), p.47. 

**CR 1899-1900, BA, R.D. 1901, vol. 52, comp. 137 pt 3. 

” DCR 1884-5, BA, R.D. 1885, vol. 26, comp.500. 

“ Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Pandfmahals Gazetteer, 1879, pp.300 and 302. Ibid. 
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two crops were harvested the soil normally retained enough mois¬ 
ture for a second crop, the most common of which were chana dal 
(gram; 21 per cent) and wheat (no figure for 1877-8, but in 1898-9 
it accounted for 4 per cent of the cultivated area).^'* These crops 
were grown largely without irrigation. Although all of these crops 
could be consumed by the peasants themselves, they found a ready 
market in the towns. Rice, wheat and chana dal, in particular, were 
grown for the market. The Dahod Settlement Officer reported in 
1878, ‘The rice cultivation, or rather the quality of nee produced in 
this taluka, is very good and the demand for it very great in Malwa 
and Marwar, where this grain is not raised.The Jhalod Settlement 
Officer wrote in 1896 that, ‘The wheat crops of Jhalod are as fine as 
those of the Tapti valley; and whereas in the latter case wheat is the 
sole crop of the year, in Jhalod a crop of maize has already been 
taken off the ground.Another major commercial crop, grown up 
to 1878, was poppy. In 1881 it was reported of Jhalod taluka that, 
‘This tract was until recently a poppy garden as far as the eye could 
reach, the brilliant red and white flowers mixed with the blue of the 
flax presented until the month of March a carpet of fairy weaving, 
The juice was extracted, dried, and the resulting opium handed over 
to the shahukar, who sold some of it locally and exported the rest to 
Baroda and BombayCultivation was banned by the Abkari Act 
of 1878 and after that the poppy was seen no more in the Eastern 
Mahals. 

The Bhils did not live by such agriculture alone, for once the 
crops were harvested and in the hands of the shahukars large num¬ 
bers left their villages in search of seasonal work. This migration 
normally started around January, being at its peak over the next 
three months. The large majority went east to the plains of Malwa, 
where there was always a demand for labour during the rabi 
harvest.^^ Malwa was also an important poppy-growing region and, 

Jhalod Taluka Revision Settlement Report, 1904, Selections from the Records of 
the Bombay Government, no. ccctxxxi—new series (Bombay, 1909), p.3; Dahod 
Taluka Revision Settlement Report, 1904, Selections from the Records of the Bombay 
Government, no. ccccLCCViii—new series (Bombay, 1909), p.3. 

** Dahod Taluka Settlement Report, 1878, Selections from the Records of the 
Bombay Government, no, cucvi—new scries (Bombay 1885), p.l4. 

Jhalod Taluka Talukdan Villages Settlement Report, 1896, p.ll. 

Jhalod Taluka Setttlement Report, 1881, p.lO. 

^ Panchmahals Gazetteer, 1879, pp.233-4. 

” DCR 1888-9, BA, R.D. 1889, vol.33, comp.500. 
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as juice-extraction was a highly labour-intensive task, many Bhils of 
the Eastern Mahals found work in these poppy fields.^° 

The Bhils also found work in the forests which lay in the princely 
states to the south of Dahod. They could cut headloads of wood for 
sale as firewood in the towns. There was a big demand for gum and 
lac (used for lacquering wood), both of which had to be gathered 
from forest trees. The gazetteer of 1879 recorded that in ordinary 
years about five tonnes of lac were exported to Ahmedabad and 
seven and one-seventh tonnes to Ratlam from the Panchmahals each 
year.^' This trade had been going on since at least the seventeenth 
century.There was also a demand from the towns of Gujarat for 
forest honey, and this was collected by the Bhils during the winter 
season.’^ The other important forest product was the flower of the 
mahua tree, which was used for making country liquor. Mahua 
trees were found all over the region, but they were concentrated in 
particular in Devgadh Bariya state, to the south. The tree flowered 
in late March and early April and during this period large numbers 
of Bhils trekked to Devgadh Bariya to harvest the flowers. Being 
edible, they provided a nourishing food during the hot weather.’'* 
Most of the mahua flowers were, however, sold or handed over to 
merchants and shahukars, who either sold them to liquor distillers 
or exported them to South Gujarat or Bombay.” In many cases the 
Bhils took the produce which they had gathered from the forest to 
their personal shahukars, who credited it in the account books 
against their debts.’** 

In May and early June the Bhils returned to their villages to pre¬ 
pare the land for sowing. It was at this time that they were most de¬ 
pendent on their shahukars for advances of foodgrain and seed. As a 
rule the shahukars were tight-fisted up until the break of the mon¬ 
soon. Once they were resonably sure that the season would be 

Panchmahals Gazetteer, 1879, p.229. These seasonal migrations to Malwa, 
which almost cenainly pre-dated British rule, continued in the twentieth century. See 
CR 1912-13, BA, R.D. 1914, comp.511, pt 4; D. Symington, Report on the 
Aboriginal and Hill Tribes of the Partially Excluded Areas in the Province of Bombay 
(Bombay, 1939), p.61. 

Panchmahals Gazetteer, p.249. 

** Rewa Kantha Gazetteer, p.53, 

” Ibid. 

”CR 1878-9, BA, R.D. 1879, vol.24, comp.1016. 

^^Panchmahals Gazetteer, 1879, p.247. 

“ Varma, The Bhil Kills, p,354. 
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favourable they handed over the seed to their clients for sowing.^^ 
They also continued to provide food handouts so long as the crops 
were growing. 

As soon as the crops were harvested and on the threshing-floor 
the shahukars set out for the Bhil villages with empty bullock carts. 

Harvest over, the moneylender with one or two friends starts on a col¬ 
lecting tour . . . With much wrangling, in which the ignorant Bhil is al¬ 
ways worsted, the accounts are balanced, the debt running on while the 
. original amount lent continues to increase. Money or grain is taken in 
part payment of debts, and however scanty his debtor’s stock of grain, as 
much as can be seized is carried off.^** 

Estimates as to how much of the crop was taken by the shahukar 
varied. The normal terms of borrowing were that one and a half 
times the amount of grain advanced during the preceding months 
had to be repaid at harvest time. However, as debts were normally 
running ones paying compound interest, the shahukars invariably 
claimed far more. According to a report of 1878 the peasants usually 
handed over half their crop of maize to the moneylender at this 
time.’’ Another report, of 1881, estimated that three-fifths of the 
crop went to the shahukar.One District Collector, writing in 
1912, even claimed that the whole crop was taken away.'” Another 
Collector reported in 1903: ‘In Dohad and Jhalod where almost one 
third of the cultivated area is double cropped it is not uncommon to 
find that the Bania gets the whole of the valuable wheat and gram 
while leaving most of the first crop which is almost always maize to 
the cultivator.*'*^ It is most likely that the shahukars took about half, 
and sometimes more, of the maize crop, and almost the entire crop 
of rice, wheat and chana dal. Likewise, while poppy was still being 
cultivated in the region, they took away almost all of the opium 
producf * by the Bhils."*’ The crops <vere taken on the understand¬ 
ing that once the Bhil’s meagre reserves were exhausted they could 
come to the shahukar’s shop for fresh supplies. As many Bhils were 
absent from their villages for much of the following dry season. 


DCR 1888-9; Symington, Report, 61. 

Rewa Kantha Gazetteer, p. 41. 

”DCR 1877-8, BA, R.D. 1878, comp. 1024. 

Jhalod Tahika Settlement Report, 1881, p.l3. 

■" CR 1911-12, BA, R.D. 1913, comp.511, pt 4. 

■•^CR 1902-3, BA, R.D. 1904, vol.28, comp.177, pt 3. 
^^ACR 1874-5, BA, R.D. 1875, vol.6, pt 3, comp.963. 
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leaving their huts empty and unprotected, it was often not in their 
interest to keep large stores of grain. The arrangement therefore had 
a certain convenience to it. 

A Bhil was expected to deal with only one shahukar. The rela¬ 
tionship often stretched back several generations on both sides and 
was, in the words of one official, ‘practically unaffected by 
competition’.'*'* It was common for the shahukar to refer to his 
clients as his asami. Originally this term meant merely ‘peasant’,**^ 
but in the context of the Eastern Mahals it was defined by one Brit-' 
ish official as ‘serf-like clients, who at the same time live their own 
lives’'*^ For the shahukar his asami was like a chattel. ‘An Asami is 
bequeathed or bestowed in dowry, &c., just as any other 
property.’”*^ The gazetteer for the adjoining Rewa Kantha states 
noted in 1880, ‘In the Rewa Kantha every Bhil or Koli has his own 
Vania or other moneylender who has more power over him than 
even his chief. So much is this the case that sometimes a village is 
spoken of as so and so’s village not because he is its owner but be¬ 
cause its people are his debtors.’"*” Any Bhil who borrowed from 
another moneylender or took a takavi loan from the government 
was likely to incur his shahukar’s displeasure and a corresponding 
drying up of credit.'*^ The monopolistic nature of this relationship is 
brought out well in a more recent description of Bhils and Bohra 
shahukars in the Ratanmal area of what was Devgadh Bariya state: 

usually, people of a village transact their business as far as possible with 
one trader only—occasional trips to the haats not counting—and are on 
pretty familiar terms with him. Whenever they go to him, he might give 
them some groundnuts and jaggery and allow them to rest in the court¬ 
yard of his shop—a privilege never permitted to strange Bhils, for 
reasons of security. He particularly wants them to buy all their feast re¬ 
quirements from him and gives then on each such occasion, some extra 

Jhalod Taluku Revision Settlement Report, 1909, Selection from the Records of 
the Bombay Government, no. uvi—new serie,s (Bombay, 1911), p.3. 

■' In Mughal India asami meant an ‘individual cultivator — having similar 
connotations to the term ryot ’ Irfan Habib, ‘Agrarian Relations and Land Revenue: 
North India’, in Tapan Raychaudhuri and Irfan Habib (ed.), The Cambridge 
Economic History of India, vol. i (Cambridge, 1982), p.239. 

^'’Collector’s comments, 18 October 1915, on DCR 1914-15, BA, R.D. 1916, 
comp.511, pt 3. 

Dahod Taluku Revision Settlement Report, 1904, p.6. 

Rev. a Kantha Gazetteer, p.41 

DCR 1894-5, BA, R.D 1895, vol.37, comp.569. This explained why so few 
Bhils took takavi loans — see DCR 1886-7, BA, R.D. 1888, vol. 18, comp. 500. 
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coconuts, jaggery and groundnuts, free of charge, as a mark of goodwill. 
So much importance does he attach to these special purchases, that he 
might actually berate on old client who bought his feast-requirements 
elsewhere. Once I heard the old Vohra of Kanjeta reproach a man; 'Why 
do you come to me for other* things all the year round, when you buy 
for Holi elsewhere. I don’t want your custom. You can take it away.’*“ 

By thus denying their clients free access to the market the shahu¬ 
kars took full advantage of price fluctuations, advancing produce in 
‘loans’ when prices ruled high and taking ‘repayment’ when prices 
were low. The shahukar was thus able to boost the size of the 
peasant’s debt as recorded in his books. These debts grew over the 
years, especially as they were inherited from father to son. They 
were enhanced further by the comparatively large sums borrowed 
for expenditure on ceremonies, particularly marriages and memorial 
ceremonies to the dead. Bridegrooms had for instance to pay a 
brideprice which in 1894 was estimated as being at least eighty 
rupees.®^ The hospitality on such occasions had to be generous, 
with an ample flow of liquor.^^ 

In 1876 H.A. Acw' .th, an Assistant Collector, attempted to esti¬ 
mate the extent of indebtedness in the Eastern Mahals. He examined 
128 peasants of eleven villages of Jhalod taluka and 100 peasants of 
eight villages of Dahod taluka. Of the 228 peasants, only three had 
no debts and only one of these three was a Bhil. Acworth calculated 
that the average debt of a Bhil of Jhalod taluka was Rs 91 and of a 
Bhil of Dahod taluka Rs 151. He explained this difference by the 
fact that Dahod taluka had better communications and marketing 
facilities and that the ‘aboriginies’ of Dahod were in consequence 
more advanced in ‘civilization’, and therefore more creditworthy.®^ 
By the standards of the day these sums were large. The normal rate 
for field labour at that time was two annas a day, which represented 
an annual wage of Rs 45 (an unlikely sum, as few Bhils would have 
found employment for a whole year). Clearly, it was virtually im¬ 
possible for a Bhil to find sufficient cash to pay off such debts. Very 
few bothered even to try. What mattered was creditworthiness. This 
was maintained by handing over a large share of their crop after the 

Y.V.S. Nath, Bhils of Ratanmal. An Analysis of the Social Structure of a Western 
Indian Community (Baroda, 1960), pp.52-3. 

DCR 1893-4, BA, R.D. 1894, vol.33, comp.1305, pt 1. 

“DCR 1914-15. 

”ACR 1875-6. 
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harvest and by making a point of bringing dry-season gleanings 
from the forest to their shahukar. With such creditworthiness they 
could normally hope to get adequate advances from their shahukars, 
whatever their debts on his books. 

While land was freely available the Bhils had a potential weapon 
against excessive exploitation by the shahukar: they could migrate. 
However, it is clear from the nineteenth-century evidence that this 
was not a weapon used lightly. For a Bhil to be able to cultivate in a 
satisfactory manner it was necessary to be creditworthy, and such 
creditworthiness depended as a rule on a long-standing relationship 
with a shahukar. To this extent the Bhils were bound to their vil¬ 
lages by debt. Although in this sense debt-bonded, it is important to 
note that they were not exploited in the onerous manner of a 
bonded labourer. In the latter case adivasis or other low-caste 
peasants were forced to work as virtual slaves for masters from 
whom they had taken a loan to meet marriage or other expenses. 
Such a system was almost unknown in the Eastern Mahals, for 
credit-giving cultivators did not as a rule live in the villages. In some 
neighbouring princely states in which there were Rajput jagirdars, 
Bhils sometimes repaid a loan from such landlords by working a 
stipulated number of years, but they worked more as 
sharecroppers—handing over a proportion of the crop to the jagir¬ 
dars at harvest time—rather than as supervised agricultural labour¬ 
ers. In Dungarpur state a system known as sagri emerged in the late 
nineteenth century as high-caste peasants, such as Patidar migrants 
from Gujarat, began to grab adivasi land and cultivate cash crops. 
By advancing loans to destitute Bhils they secured for themselves a 
cheap permanent labour force.The sagri system never emerged in 
the Eastern Mahals, in which there were few such migrant high- 
caste peasants.The Bhils of this region did not therefore suffer 
daily humiliations at the hands of village landlords or high-baste 
peasants.The shahukar was a relatively distant figure. This helps 

'Jt 

These systems of labour-bondage are described in N. N. Vyas, Bondage and 
Exploitation in Tribal India (Jaipur, 1980), pp.89-109. 

K.anbi or Patidar peasants were afraid to settle in the region lest they be attacked 
by Bhils. A Collector of the Panchmahals wrote in 1879: ‘The Mhye is at present 
regarded as a kind of Styx dividing Kaira or civilization from Hades. Hence a vast 
and superstitious reluctance to cross the river and settle in the Mahals’. CR 1878-9. 

** The Bhil’s hatred of such exploitation is revealed in their proverb: 'Doing ser¬ 
vice is like being impaled on the point of a sword.’ F. Bhil, Rajasthani Bhilo ki Kaha- 
vate, p.l06 
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to account for a relative lack of bitterness amongst the Bhils against 
the shahukars as a class. 


Ill 

The professional shahukars lived almost entirely in the three towns 
of Dahod, Jhalod and Limbdi. Dahod was the largest of these 
towns, with a population in 1901 of 14,003. The population of Jha¬ 
lod was 5918 and of Limbdi 2379. A few shahukars ran shops in 
large villages such as Garbada, Gangardi, Jesawada, Chandavana 
and Boriala. In 1901 the average population of these five villages was 
1124. In the rest of the villages, 213 in all with an average population 
of 295, there were no shops at all. There was therefore in the Eastern 
Mahals a sharp divide between town and country, with the villages 
being inhabited almost entirely by adivasis and the towns by 
businessmen, artisans, government functionaries, high-status culti¬ 
vators and other service groups, such as the Ghanchi carriers who 
operated fleets of bullock carts for the long-distance trade in grain. 
No Bhils lived in the towns. 

The Bhils were, however, frequent visitors. According to the 
Panchmahals gazetteer of 1879, ‘the streets of Dohad are crowded 
with Bhils trafficking with grain dealers, crowding round the 
moneylender’s door, mixing with the people, making purchases, 
chatting with their friends and selling grain, vegetables, wood and 
grass.A more recent observer has described the scene at the sha- 
hukar’s shop thus: 

The Bhils throng there day in and day out; there is hardly any moment 
, when one does not find 10 to 15 Bhil men and women sitting or loitering 
around the moneylender’s home. They are either selling or buying 
' something and are putting their thumb-impressions on some papers. 
They never look so meek, so humble and so docile as when they are 
, dealing with the moneylender. There is hardly any occasion when voices 
. are raised and the smooth manner in which dealings go on could be a 
model for any business house, even in a metropolis.^** 

The Bhils came also to make purcha.ses. There were no artisans 
working in their villages, and although the Bhils were skilful in 
making many objects of everyday use they generally bought items 
such as pots, metalware, clothing and ornaments from the towns. 

Panchmahals Gazetteer, p.220. 

Varma, The Bhtl KiUs, pp.354-5. 
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Bhil women normally wore a full skirt, a cloth over the head (odha- 
ni) and a bodice, and men a loincloth, waistcoat, turban and, in 
some cases, a short coat (angarkhu).^'* All of these items were 
woven, dyed and printed in the towns. Both men and women wore 
ornaments, generally of cheap metal. Women wore heavy brass ank¬ 
lets, bracelets and necklaces, as well as ear and nose-rings. Men 
wore ear-rings, bracelets and ornamental metal belts.These were 
all made by urban metal-workers. The cash to buy these items was 
normally advanced by the shahukar. 

By community the large majority of the shahukars were Vaniya 
or Daudi Bohra. In 1872 there were 3176 Vaniyas in Dahod and 
Jhalod talukas, making up three per cent of the population. The 
largest single sub-caste amongst these Vaniyas was the Dasa Nima, a 
group with a reputation for acquisitiveness. As a proverb put it, 
‘Where a sheep grazes or a Nima trades, what is there left for any¬ 
body else?’*’' This sub-caste dominated the towns of Dahod, Jhalod 
and Limbdi, being in control of the Anaj Mahajans, the guilds of 
grain-traders which were considered the most important and in¬ 
fluential of the guilds of these towns. There were other Vaniya sub¬ 
castes with smaller populations, such as Osvals, Vagadias, Porvads 
and Modhs. That many of these Vaniyas were very well off is appa¬ 
rent from a report by a Deputy Collector, written in 1893; 

The Bania of the Mahals particularly those of Limbri and Jhalod are so 
much better off that they on the occasions of their son’s weddings spent 
more than Rs 5000. They spent about Rs 500 on fireworks, about Rs 300 
for ordering out bands from Surat &c., about Rs 400 paid to the dancing 
girls called from Baroda, Ahmedabad and Rutlam, about Rs 1000 on 
marriage procession, about Rs 1500 for distributing copper and brass 
pots to all the members of their respective castes.**^ 

A story current in Dahod in 1915 spoke of a Vaniya who started 
with a capital of five rupees and was able to retire in a few years with 
half a lakh.**^ Times could, however, be hard, particularly after 
periods of dearth and famine. The famine of 1877 threw many Dasa 

Rewa Kantha Gaietteer, 1880, p.27. DCR 1887-8, BA, R.D. 1888, vol.18, 
comp.500. 

'’°DCR 1890-1, BA, R.D. 1892, vol. 24, comp.1600, pt 3; DCR 1893-4. 

R. V. Russell and H. Lai, Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces of India, 
vol. II (London, 1916), p.l54. 

“ DCR 1892-3, BA, R.D. 1893, vol.36, comp. 1305, pt 3. 

‘■^DCR 1914-15. 
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Nima Vaniyas into debt, so that even a decade later some were still 
‘living hand to mouth. 

The Daudi Bohras were found chiefly in Dahod and to a much 
lesser extent in Jhalod and Limbdi. In 1901 there were 3220 Daudi 
Bohras in the Eastern Mahals, making up nearly four per cent of the 
population. Besides being heavily involved in shahukari and grain 
dealing they also dealt in cloth and hardware, and many worked as 
artisans, making metal tools and ornaments for the adivasis. Some 
owned fields in the area around Dahod which they cultivated with 
hired labourers. They were described in the late nineteenth century 
as a prosperous community, owning many large and costly town- 
houses.^^ Like the Vaniyas they spent lavishly on weddings.'’^ 

These two communities dominated the monevlending business of 
the Eastern Mahals. There were, however, some other groups which 
lent money on a smaller scale. The liquor shopkeepers of the region 
supplied liquoi'on credit, taking payment in grain, so that they were 
in effect moneylenders. Their shops were often piled high with 
maize which had been taken as payment in kind.^^ However, unlike 
in South Gujarat the liquor dealers of the Eastern Mahals were nev¬ 
er more than petty moneylenders.^’^ Some Leva Kanbis who farmed 
land around Jhalod and three other villages of jhalod taluka lent 
money to their Bhil neighbours with an eye to gaining ownership of 
their land in settlement of the debts in time.'’*^ Though only a few, 
their activities caused considerable resentment amongst the Bhils, 
and, as we shall see, the Kanbis were to be one of the chief targets of 
attack in the uprising of 1899. There were even a few Bhils who had 
sufficient reserves of grain to be able to lend to their neighbours. 
Such men appear, however, to have been very few and far 
between.^® 

In the towns there was a distinction between the shahukars who 

'•^DCR 1885-6, BA, R.D. 1886, vol.30, comp 500. 

Ibid • 

“DCR 1892-3. 

‘■^DCR 1888-9. 

** They were mostly Kalal by caste and of low status. In South Gujarat the liquor 
dealers were Parsis whose chief ambition was to accumulate land and become 
powerful landlords, and they used liquor debts ruthlessly as a means to achieve this. 
See David Hardiman, ‘From Custom to Crime: The Politics of Drinking in Colonial 
South Gujarat’, in R. Cuba (ed.), Subaltern Studies IV (New Delhi, 1985). 

‘’DCR 1890-1. 

”DCR 1885-6. DCR 1888-9. 
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dealt direct with the villages and the big merchants and bankers who 
acted as middlemen between the shahukars and distant markets. It 
was common for a shahukar to have dealings with a particular man 
of capital who purchased his produce, shipped it to distant mar¬ 
kets, provided cash and, where necessary, credit at low rates of in¬ 
terest. These men combined wholesale trading with banking. Their 
banks {pedis) took deposits and gave credit, and issued hundis or 
bills of credit, which were encashable in Baroda, Ratlam, Bombay 
and other distant markets.^’ In Dahod these big sheths came from 
both the Daudi Bohra and Vaniya communities; in Jhalod they were 
almost all Vaniyas. 

Many small shahukars were heavily dependent on such men of 
capital, taking loans from them which were used for giving advances 
to the Bhils. In years in which the monsoon failed these sheths 
sometimes refused such credit. According to one Collector the sha¬ 
hukars 

have to go in turn for their capital to the big capitalists, and in a bad year 
they cannot get much advance from them—for not having received any 
crop from the agriculturists they cannot pay the annual instalment due 
to these capitalists. So the withdrawal of credit from the agriculturists is 
often due more to inability than to want of sympathy. 

Thus, even if the shahukar felt sorry for his clients in a year of 
famine, he was often unable to provide relief due to the drying up of 
his own credit from sheths who had no such personal ties with Bhil 
peasants. 

The economic life of the towns revolved around the trade in grain 
and related products such as chana dal, oilseeds and hemp. The pro¬ 
duce of the surroundirig villages, both British and princely, was 
channeled into the towns, which more than anything else resembled 
great store-houses. The shahukars hoarded large amounts of grain 
in their houses, awaiting favourable prices in outside markets. T 
have visited several such granaries’, wrote one Deputy Collector, 
‘and was surprised to see the quantity of grain stored up in big and 
good houses which otherwise would have made splendid 
dwellings.’^^ A report of 1894 mentioned how after hemp prices 
rose the merchants of Dahod sold off hemp which they had been 

DCR 1888-9. 

"DCR 1911-12. 

”DCR 1885-«. 
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hoarding for five years/'* Before the coming of the railways in the 
1890s most surplus grain was exported to Malwa and Rajasthan. 
There was a big demand for maize for the manufacture of pop-corn 
{dhani), described in 1885 as ‘a dainty among all classes rich and 
poor.’^^ In 1887-8 about 200,000 maunds of maize were exported 
from the Eastern -Mahals to Malwa, whereas only about 20,000 
maunds were exported west to the Gujarat plains/*’ Ghana dal, oil 
,seeds and hemp were exported mainly to Gujarat, Kathlawad and 
Bombay.The produce was taken either in carts, owned mostly by 
Ghanchis of Dahod, or by pack-bullocks owned by Banjaras.^** 
During the 1890s a railway line was built linking Dahod to Gujarat 
and Bombay on the one side and Ratlam and Central India on the 
other. After this increasing amounts of produce began to be ex¬ 
ported to Gujarat and Bombay. The Bombay Tramway Company 
even began buying maize and chana dal for horse-feed direct from 
Dahod.According to a Deputy Collector, writing in 1896, ‘The 
inhabitants of the Mahals have begun to feel the advantages of the 
introduction of the railways to their very threshhold. All the super¬ 
fluous stock of grain is smoothly passing away to distant foreign 
countries at high prices to so much benefit of the cultivator.’**® In 
fact, the benefit to the Bhil cultivators would have been minimal as 
they never received the market value of their crops. It was, rather, 
the grain dealers who were enriched by the opening up of new mar¬ 
kets through the railway. 


IV 

The shahukars had no doubts that theirs was a worthy occupation. 
A moneylender was a mahajan, a ‘great man’, possessing ahru, 
which in Gujarati means ‘reputation’, ‘honour’, as well as ‘credit’.**' 
The term ‘shahukar’ had similar connotations. It originated from 
the Sanskrit word sadhu, meaning, in the earliest texts, an upright 

DCR 1893-4. 

”DCR 1884-5. 

^‘DCR 1887-8. 

Dahod Taluka Settlement Report, 1878, p.ll. 
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and honourable man.*^^ This was later modified in Prakrit to sahu. 
The sahukar was a respectable man who did people a favour by 
lending money to them.*^ The shahukar saw his role as a patriarchal 
one. He liked to think of his Bhil clients as being members of a kind 
of large family of which he was the head. He was happy when they 
addressed him respectfully as 'kaka' (paternal uncle). He liked to in¬ 
vite his clients to his residence at the time of important family festiv¬ 
als, such as marriages,During periods of dearth he helped his 
clients %vith acts of charity, as in the famine of 1877 when the shahu- 
kars of the Panchmahals were recorded as having distributed hand¬ 
outs of grain in a most generous manner:®^ 

The mahajan claimed that with all of his economic strength, he had al¬ 
ways stood by the village community in the days of drought, famine and 
hardships and had proved useful to the members of the village in their 
social and ritual needs and commitments. Thus, the mahajan proclaimed 
that he was a saviour of the people.*^ 

To what extent did the Bhils accept such claims? 

As we have seen, it was important for a Bhil to maintain harmo¬ 
nious relations with a shahukar. At a personal level the shahukar 
was more to be relied upon than other members of the dominant 
classes with whom the Bhils came into contact. The shahukar pro¬ 
vided them with the bare necessities of life, advancing produce and 
money on the spot without any lengthy bureaucratic procedures or 
demands for bribes. Shahukars often supported their clients against 
petty officials or the police, out to harass them for ‘crimes’ such as 
illicit distillation, forest offences or robbery. It was reported in 
1876, for instance, that the Vaniyas of Banswara were protecting 
their Bhil clients against the state authorities when attempts were 
made to recover stolen goods.It was because the relationship had 
such values for the Bhils that they were prepared to treat the shahu- 


Monier Williams, A Sanskrit-English Dictionary (Oxford, 1956), p.l201. 
Jean-Claude Galey, ‘Creditors, Kings and Death’, in C.Malamoud (ed.). Debts 
and Debtors (New Delhi, 1983), p.l03. In Gujarati the s became sh, as is common in 
Gujarati pronunciation; hence shahukar. 

Vyas, Bondage and Exploitation, p.31; interview with Girdharlal Shah in 
Dahod. 

"CR 1877-8, BA, R.D. 1878, vol.15, comp.1024. 

** Vyas, Bondage and Exploitation, p.7. 

•^C.E, Yates, Political Agent in Banswara, to Political Agent in Mewar, 6 
December 1875, NAI, Foreign Dept., Pol — A, 106-8, Sept. 1876. 
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kars with the deference and respect remarked on by outside obser¬ 
vers. 

This did not mean that the Bhils accepted the claims of their 
shahukar-patrons as such. They knew that for all of their boasted 
‘generosity’ the shahukars would return to take back what had been 
given, and more. In the creation myth of the neighbouring Rathwas 
of Chhota Udepur, the archetypal shahukar was named Valyo 
Vaniyo, the ‘come-back’ Vaniya {valvu means ‘to come back’ in 
•Gujarati). Valyo Vaniyo was a supplier of provisions on credit and a 
moneylender who always returned to collect his dues.**** For the 
Rathwas the foremost characteristic of the shahukar was not there¬ 
fore his gentility or philanthropric nature, but the unrelenting man¬ 
ner in which he pursued his debtors. 

In the myth Valyo Vaniyo was brought into being by God so as 
to follow the profession of moneylending. He was one of the ori¬ 
ginal inhabitants of earth, along with the archetypal king. Raja Bhoj, 
and the first Rathwa peasant. The shahukar was thus seen as en¬ 
joying divine sanction for his activity. Ranajit Guha has pointed out 
how peasants imprisoned by debt are likely to form their idea of 
power largely on their experience of the creditor’s pt)wer over them. 
As a result indebted groups often idealize the figure of the 
moneylender.”^ The Rathwas certainly did this. In the wall paint¬ 
ings which illustrate the myth, Valyo Vaniyo is shown as being 
driven in a huge horse-drawn carriage, attended by a lackey.Sha¬ 
hukars did not as a rule travel in such elaborate conveyances— 
bullock-carts or ponies were their normal modes of transport—so 
that they were here granted a degree of status which they hardly had 
in reality. In his analysis of the Rahu myth, Guha goes on to .show 
how the untouchables made their patron deity into a moneylender. 
He comments: ‘Those who are reduced to a state of near servitude 
by the moneylender pay him the ultimate tribute of making a 
moneylender of their own patron deity. The apotheosization of the 
usurer could hardly go further.’’^’ The Rathwas did not go as far as 
this: Valyo Vaniyo was created as a human being and was no god. 

**** Jyoiindra Jain, Painted Myths of Creation. Art and Ritual of an Indian Tribe 
(New Delhi), p.36. 

Ranajit Guha, ‘The Career of an Anti-God in Heaven and on Earth’, in Ashok 
Mitra (ed.), The Truth Unites: Essays in Tribute to Samar Sen (Calcutta, 1985), p.21. 

^ See illustration on p.36 of Jain, Painted Myths of Creation. 
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Similarly, no moneylender-deity was found in the Bhil pantheon 
of gods. The domination of the shahukars over their lives was not such 
that they were prepared to accord them a divine status. Furth¬ 
ermore, they did not see the power of the shahukar as something 
eternal. In the Rathwa myth the peasants are able eventually to pay 
back their debts after the god Pithoro has entered and blessed their 
houses: 

The debt of Valyo Vaniyo is repaid, 

Money and silver in abundance, 

Begin to descend in the houses [of the Rathwas].’^ 

In the better days ahead the power of the shahukars will thus come 
to an end. 

The Bhils did, however, believe that the shahukars possessed 
occult powers. We have seen at the start of this essay how the Bhils 
of Poshina thought that their shahukars had the ability to control 
rainfall. This notion was based on the idea that all natural forces 
were subject to the control of supernatural powers. Humans could 
attempt to control nature by Interceding with these powers through 
the magical ceremony of propitiation. For the Bhils the rite of prop¬ 
itiation was as crucial an act in the agricultural process as ploughing 
and sowing. From such a viewpoint it was logical to infer that if the 
rain failed it was because someone had cancelled the BhiPs act of 
propitiation through the use of superior magic. As the shahukars 
had most to benefit from drought, it was reasonable to conclude 
that it was they who were responsible. 

In a world in which all power was seen as having magical qual¬ 
ities, it was hardly surprising that the Bhils believed the shahukar’s 
magic to be more powerful than theirs. By using such powers the 
shahukars were believed to be able to manipulate prices to their 
advantage, use the law courts to serve their interests, and keep the 
police and petty officials in their pockets. Above all they possessed 
that seemingly most magical of all powers, the ability to read and 
write. Ranajit Guha has shown how such a consciousness flourishes 
in a milieu in which literacy is used as a direct instrument of author¬ 
ity. The account-book controlled the lives of the indebted peasants 
and the written word was used by clerks, judges, lawyers and usur¬ 
ers to rob them of their land and livelihood. Writing was for the 

‘'^Jain, Painted Myths of Creation, p.77. 
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peasant an instrument of exploitation rather than a path to 
knowledge.’^ The peasant regarded the ability to write 

not as a social, empirical phenomenon, but as something that was quasi¬ 
religious and magical: to write was not a matter of skill but of inspira¬ 
tion. The written word was endowed with the same sort of mediatory, 
occult quality as [the peasant] customarily attributed to the spoken 
utterances of an oracle possessed by the spirit of the dead during a prop¬ 
itiatory ceremony.’^ 

The Bhils therefore had a healthy respect for the powers of the sha¬ 
hukars, which they invested, as they did all power, with magical 
qualities. This power was, however, by no means unchallengeable. 
The action taken by the Bhils of Poshina against the Vaniyas 
showed that they believed that it was possible to break their spells. 

Despite this respect which the Bhils had for the power of the sha¬ 
hukars, they did not accept their moral hegemony. Far from inter¬ 
nalizing the values of the dominant class, the Bhils maintained their 
distance, believing strongly in the superiority of their culture and 
way of life. They did not accept the religion of the shahukars, hav¬ 
ing for the most part their own deities and refusing to accept the 
sanctity of Brahmans.^^ They did not allow the shahukars any con¬ 
trol over their internal social and political affairs. Thus, although 
their bonds of debt operated so as to divide them by making each 
the personal client of a particular moneylender, their community 
solidarity was such that in a crisis they could unite to fight the sha¬ 
hukars as a class. We have see how this happened in Poshina, and we 
shall see again later in this essay how this happened during the 
famine of 1899. 

What we see here are two systems of social organization and 
morality interacting and coming into occasional conflict without the 
one exercising moral hegemony over the other. The one world, of 
the shahukars, was characterized by physical concentration in the 
towns of eastern Gujarat; the other, of the Bhils, by physical disper¬ 
sal over the countryside and forests of the region. One was bound 
together by a dense economic network and a value system which 
stressed self-restraint, abstinence, fastidious observation of pollu- 

Ranajit Guha, Elementary Aspects of Peasant Insurgency m Colonial India 
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tion rules and pious action. The other was bound together by ties of 
community and a spirit of egalitarianism which placed a low value 
on accumulation of wealth. 

In the egalitarian society of the Bhils it was considered wrong for 
one Bhil to be substantially richer in material wealth than another. 
Honour lay in the willingness to share; hoarding beyond certain 
limits was considered reprehensible. For example, when liquor was 
distilled all neighbours were invited to partake; no Bhil would have 
dreamt of drinking alone.’^ When a Bhil suffered misfortune, such 
as the loss of his cattle, others would contribute and make good his 
loss.’^ T.B. Naik, in his book on the Bhils, shows how this principle 
of give and take pervaded all spheres of Bhil life.’* Accumulation of 
personal wealth was even considered personally dangerous, for 
there was a common superstition that the glances and envious 
thoughts of poorer neighbours could cause evil consequences for the 
affluent individual. The whole Bhil attitude towards accumulation 
was summed up most succinctly in their proverb: ‘Whatever you 
spend will be beneficial, whatever you hoard will stink.’” 

Such sharing of resources helped to reinforce the community soli¬ 
darity of the Bhils. This was seen most obviously during festivities, 
when consumption was carried out in a demonstrative, joyful and 
deliberately wasteful manner. By dancing, drinking, smoking and 
eating together the Bhils voiced through their actions their rejection 
of the puritanical values of the merchant classes while emphasizing 
their comradeship and identity as Bhils. To be a Bhil was to share a 
rich culture and a common poverty. 

Further reasons can be suggested for the prodigality of the Bhils. 
They well knew that if they did not spend whatever came their way 
as quickly as possible it was likely to be grabbed by an exploiter. In 
this respect theif so-called ‘thriftlessness’ reflected a sharp aware¬ 
ness of the realities of their subordination. But over and above this 
they displayed an almost aristocratic contempt for financial pru¬ 
dence. Hans Medik has commented on such a mentality in a diffe¬ 
rent context: 
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In comparison with the principles of bourgeois thrift and foresight, 
where wealth was due ‘not so much to great income as to moderate ex¬ 
penditure’ the economy of the plebeian orders distinguished itself by the 
fact that their expenditure stood in no ‘proper’ relation to their revenue. 
In this respect the behaviour of the small producers was closer to that of 
the ‘man of rank’ than to that of the ‘properly earning class, those of 
middle rank.”°° 

Medik argues that the ‘plebeian orders’ of early modern Europe 
were imitating the nobility in their contempt for bourgeois values. 
In the case of the Bhils this proud behaviour was less an imitation of 
the local Rajput chiefs—who they as a rule resented as their 
usurpers—than based on a belief that they, the Bhils, were the right¬ 
ful lords of the hills and forests. Surajit Sinha has noticed a similar 
mentality amongst the Bhumij of Manbhum who, three generations 
ago, owned most of the land of the region: ‘The initial abundance of 
landed property and their monopoly over political power must have 
had a lot to do with the uncalculativeness and the spirit of abandon 
of the Bhumij.’'®' 

For all these reasons the Bhils were notoriously poor as business¬ 
men. Bhil peasants who were in a position to give credit to their re¬ 
latives and neighbours tended to be generous in their loans and lax 
in collecting debts. Hardly a single Bhil made a living from 
moneylending or trade. A mamlatdar of Dahod taluka commented 
in 1931: ‘The main occupation of the Bhils is agriculture and labour. 
They stick to these two forms of occupation. There is no Bhil in this 
taluka who can be said to have taken up trade as his occupation.’'®^ 
On the surface, the reason for this might appear to have been their 
illiteracy.'®^ But if they had wanted to go in for trade some at least 
would have made the effort to learn to read and write. In fact, they 
did not bother. Such an occupation required an outlook on life 
which was anathema to the Bhils. 

The Bhils therefore needed a relationship with a shahukar who 
was not of their community to carry out an economic function 
which they themselves were not prepared to perform. For this 
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reason we come across cases during Bhil uprisings when the Bhils, 
far from trying to free themselves from the shahukars, went out of 
their way to encourage them to stay in the region. For instance, 
when the Bhils of Pol state (on the border between North Gujarat 
and Rajasthan) rose against their ruler in May 1881, they were afraid 
that their action might scare away the local Marwari shahukars, and 
in the agreement reached subsequently with the ruler the final clause 
stipulated that the Marwaris should stay. The ruler commented on 
this to the British Resident: ‘The Bhils are the customers of th6 
banias, and on good terms with them ... if they would cease to deal 
with the Bhils, the latter will experience great difficulty and would 
find it hard to get on.’’°^ 

This was not in a material sense a reciprocal relationship, for the 
Bhils gave far more than they received. But they were prepared to 
pay this price so that they could lead what they considered to be a 
correct life. It was a relationship which required a certain amount of 
trust on both sides and conformity to an unwritten code. So long as 
the Bhils believed that the shahukars were operating according to 
this code, they acted towards them in a respectful manner. But 
when the shahukars broke the code the Bhils were quick to teach 
them their lesson. In acting thus they did not seek to change the so¬ 
cial order or reconstitute the world, but only to claim what they be¬ 
lieved to be theirs by right and correct abberations. Being fun¬ 
damental to their way of life, the Bhils wanted the relationship to 
continue in what they considered to be the time-hallowed manner. 

V 

The relationship between Bhil and shahukar was not something 
which had existed unchanged since time immemorial but was the 
product of a continuous evolution. It is important to stress this fict 
for most existing studies on moneylending in India have been 
curiously ahistorical. Thus Malcolm Darling in his classic work The 
Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt portrayed India as a static 
society in which the relationship between moneylender and peasant 
had remained unchanged for millennia: ‘Whenever, therefore, we 
are tempted to revile him [the moneylender], we should remember 
that by his assistance to agriculture for 2,500 years he has made life 

Hamirsingh, Rao of Pol., to C.R. Goodfellow, 25 May 1881, NAI, Foreign 
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possible for millions who must otherwise have perished or never 
been born’J®^ For Darling shahukari was, historically, a form of 
economic organization which had functioned largely independent 
of the state. It was only wjth the coming of the British, with their 
legal system and civil courts, that the state began to have an impact 
on this system, changing it in his view largely for the worse. 

Similar problems are found in a recent collection of essays on the 
debt relationship in India.Thus Charles Malamoud, an orientalist 
who likewise sees pre-colonial India as a static society,*®* seeks to 
understand indebtedness in India through an analysis of Brahmanic 
texts ranging in date from the Vedic period to the sixteenth century. 
No attempt is made in this exercise to relate such beliefs to any his¬ 
torical state formations.*®’ Another essay by the anthropologist 
Jean-Claude Galey on the Tehri-Garhwal region provides a subtle 
blend of economic with cultural analysis but places it in a strangely 
timeless context in which rajas are always sovereign.*'® 

Some Marxists have gone to the opposite extreme, depriving the 
relationship of its pre-colonial past. Here, moneylending is por¬ 
trayed as an early form of capitalist relationship which was brought 
into existence in India by colonial rule, being a transitional stage on 
the path to more developed forms of capitalism. Thus Jairus 
Banaji, writing on moneylending in nineteenth-century Maharash¬ 
tra, says: ‘The penetration of the monied capitalist into the small 
production economy of the Deccan coincided with, and sheltered 
behind, the take-over of these districts by the British 
bureaucracy’.*** In the case of Maharashtra there is, however, plen¬ 
ty of evidence to show that shahukari was highly developed in the 
pre-colonial period, and that the changes which took place under 
British rule were more in the nature of a modification of the system 
rather than any profound alteration of the structure. H. Fukazawa 
describes how Gujarati Vaniyas had been moving into the villages of 
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the region from the beginning of the seventeenth century, followed 
in the eighteenth century by Marwari shopkeepers-cum- 
moneylenders: 

He advanced seed and foodgrains to the peasants and took in return a 
share of the harvest, which he then sold within and outside the village. 
He rarely lent cash except for weddings and other special occasions... 
The sahukar stood security for the revenue, and was allowed to collect 
the revenue as well as his own dues.“^ 

Moneylending of this sort went on all over India in the pre-colonial 
period.**^ Fukazawa’s statement reveals the role played by the sha- 
hukar as both a financier of agricultural operations and a local agent 
for the collection of the land tax. Merchant capital was thus entren¬ 
ched deeply within the polities of pre-colonial states. 

The system of shahukari found in the Eastern Mahals appears to 
have had a similar history. Unfortunately there is little recorded in¬ 
formation on the subject. It is, however, possible to infer a good deal 
from the history of urban settlement in the region if we couple it 
with what we know of the history of other areas. But first we may 
start with the history of the Bhils themselves. 

It is probable that until the eleventh century the Bhils ruled this 
entire region. Although displaced to some extent by the Solanki rul¬ 
ers of Gujarat, and later by the Muslim rulers of Gujarat and Malwa 
and Rajput rulers of Mewar, they continued throughout the 
medieval period to control large areas of the hilly region forming 
the border between Gujarat, Mewar and Malwa. They are men¬ 
tioned in the Muslim histories of Malwa and Gujarat as a powerful 
group of people with independent chiefs and rajas who held their 
own durbars.'''* 

The Bhil polity was not all centralized. It consisted of a large 
number of localities, each of which was under a hereditary chief 
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(naik)}^^ In personal appearance and living conditions the chiefs, as 
a rule, could hardly be distinguished from other Bhils. There was no 
system of taxation which would have enabled them to accumulate a 
large surplus, and thus set themselves apart physically from their 
fellows. At best they received occasional offerings of tribute from 
other Bhils. The principle power of the chief was his ability to call 
on the Bhils of his area to serve as bowmen under him. This he 
could do either to defend their territory or to carry out a raid on the 
peasants of the adjoining plains. It was through such raids that the 
chiefs and their followers made ends meet, particularly in years of 
shortage. Some of the more successful chiefs maintained small bands 
of mercenaries who were paid out of plunder rather than 
taxation."^ As our knowledge of the Bhils during the medieval 
period comes entirely from their enemies, we hear only about these 
warlike chiefs and their bands and know nothing about the agri¬ 
cultural practices of the Bhil peasantry. It is probable, however, that 
these peasants lived in small scattered clearings in the forest, practis¬ 
ing slash-and-burn cultivation without the use of a plough, sup¬ 
plementing their agriculture with gatherings from the forest as well 
as the occasional raid. 

It was only during the reign of Sidharaj Solanki (1094-1143) that 
a part of the Eastern Mahals was wrested from the Bhils. While 
campaigning against the King of Malwa, Sidharaj based himself at 
the place which was to become Dahod. During his prolonged stay 
there he constructed the large reservoir called the Chhab Talav, 
which remains one of the features of the town to this day. At this 
time he also fought the Bhils, and it would appear that he had to do 
this to subjugate the region.^ The Dasa Nima Vaniyas claim to 
have first settled in Dahod during his reign.*’* The town of Jhalod is 
also supposed to have been founded around this time by a Rajput 
called Jalamsinh, after whom the town is named.**’ This town must 
have been very insignificant for, after two centuries, it was shifted a 
couple of kilometres to its present site and no trace of the original 
town has remained except for a small shrine to the goddess Jhalai 
Mata. 
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Both Dahod and Jhalod appear to have been unimportant settle¬ 
ments in a largely Bhil region until the end of the fifteenth century. 
It was only after 1485, with the conquest of Champaner by the Sul¬ 
tan of Gujarat, Mahmud Begada, that the two places increased in 
size and importance. Champaner, which was ruled by a Rajput 
prince, had until then been the chief city of eastern Gujarat. After its 
conquest by Mahmud Begada, a fervent Sunni Muslim, many of the 
Dasa Nima Vaniyas of the city migrated east to Dahod and Jhalod. 
In Dahod they founded a new quarter of the town known as 
Gujarati-vada. Another wave of migrants at this time were the 
Daudi Bohras, who were Shiah Muslims fleeing from persecution 
at the hands of the sultan. They settled outside the walls in an area 
called Payaga. Some Sunni Muslims also constructed a new suburb 
which became known as the Kasba.^^° 

What was the relationship between the people of these towns and 
the surrounding Bhil peasantry? It is likely that links were first 
forged by the Bhils themselves when they sought to obtain products 
not available locally, such as salt, iron or cloth. Their normal prac¬ 
tice was to barter goods by quantity, using measuring pots and 
baskets.'^' They probably believed in a customary value for goods, 
not accepting the concept of a variable price which depended on 
supply and demand.Intermediaries were therefore needed who 
could obtain goods required by the Bhils from outside markets and 
supply them in the manner to which they were accustomed, i.e. by 
quantity and at customary rates. These rates would have had to have 
been beneficial to the intermediaries so as to offset the fluctuations 
in market prices they would have had to face. It is likely that money 
was not well understood by the Bhils at first. D.P. Sinha relates how 
in the nineteenth century the Oraons of remote parts of Chhotanagpur 
regarded money as a commodity rather than as a medium of exchange 
or a measure of value. They measured money by quantity, using their 
customary measuring-cups. It was only through extended contact with 
intermediaries that they learnt how to handle money. 

Interview with Mithalal Parikh in Dahod. 
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Once in contact with such middlemen, a demand for credit would 
have arisen as the need for goods would not have coincided with the 
annual agricultural cycle. The intermediaries were able to extend 
credit because of their links with wider networks from which they 
could obtain their own credit. There were several advantages for the 
Bhils in taking credit in this manner. Living as they did, it was diffi¬ 
cult for them to save sufficient quantities of produce each year to see 
them through till the next harvest. If a monsoon failed they were in 
a particularly difficult position. With timely advances from a middle 
man it was possible to bring more land under cultivation and grow 
more grain: grain which was then handed over to the middleman to 
store until needed. The latter sold a part of the crop to pay his ex¬ 
penses as well as to make a profit from the enterprise; the rest he 
held in his storehouse and used for seasonal advances to the Bhils. A 
report written by an Assistant Collector of the Panchmahals in 1886 
on the process of Bhil settlement in a forest area to the east of 
Godhra reveals how central the Vaniya middleman was to this 
whole process. 

Having lighted upon some suitable spot, usually near a former co-villager, 
who had started out before them, they [the Bhils] settle down... and are 
advanced seed and grain by him [the VaniyaJ. They next build huts of a 
very meagre kind, the walls and roofs consisting of leaves of the palm 
tree (brab): but yearly they manage to improve them, until they appear 
fairly substantial. The crop they sow in the first year is usually tal 
[sesame], then kodra [a millet], and in the third year makai [maize]. The 
Vania pays the assessment and they repay the Vania in produce.'^^ 

A report of 1888 revealed that the area of land cultivated in a par¬ 
ticular year in the Eastern Mahals varied according to the amount of 
shahukar’s credit available in that year*. If the shahukar failed to ad¬ 
vance seed before the monsoon, the area under cultivation con¬ 
tracted.'^^ Although these accounts relate to a much later period, it 
is not improbable that they describe a form of settlement with a 
long history. 

In time, as the Bhils learnt how to handle money, it might have 
been expected that some of them would have become middlemen 
between the villages and towns. In fact this did not happen even to a 
limited degree, the reason being the one discussed in the previous 
section: that such an occupation required an outlook on life which 
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contradicted fundamental Bhil values. It was because of this that the 
Bhils are likely in the past to have recruited the services of Vaniya 
and Bohra shahukars. At that time they would have regarded the 
shahukars more as their servants than masters. One is reminded 
here of the Arora moneylenders of the North-West Frontier who, 
according to Malcolm Darling, were no more than a servile adjunct 
to the Pathan cultivators. They were forbidden to wear turbans, 
allowed to ride only on a donkey and were treated in a humiliating 
manner. Cases were recorded in which Pathans kidnapped 
moneylenders—not for ransom but to avail of their services.*^* 
Once dealings were established between the Bhils and the shahu¬ 
kars, the relationship provided a means by which the state could ex¬ 
tract a surplus from the Bhils. This would have been taken in cash, 
as was the practice in Gujarat from the fourteenth century 
onwards.The Shahukar acted as an intermediary, converting a 
part of the Bhil’s produce into cash and either giving them the 
money to pay to the tax-officials or, more probably, handing it over 
directly himself. The normal practice would have been to levy a 
fixed sum from an entire village. Later on a plough tax was intro¬ 
duced, assessed on the number of ploughs in use each year.’^* 

It is likely that the expansion of the towns over the centuries went 
hand-in-hand with the extension of shahukar-sponsored settled cul¬ 
tivation. The first major expansion occured, as we have seen, in the 
period after 1485. However, much of the Eastern Mahals continued 
to be covered by thick forest until the eighteenth century, which 
suggests that the operation of shahukari was confined to a fairly 
small area around the towns. Dahod was in the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries an important staging post for long-distance traders 
and a halting place for armies. The future emperor Aurangzeb was 
born in the town in 1618 when his grandfather Jahangir had halted 
there.^^^ In 1678, after becoming emperor, Aurangzeb built a cara- 
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vansarai in the town to commemorate his birth. This huge struc¬ 
ture, still standing, contained no less than 360 rooms for travellers, 
which indicates the importance of Dahod at that time.*^° Jahangir, 
when he was emperor, had presented various villages in inam to 
Muslim notables of the town, such as the Kanungo and Kazi. More 
interesting for us, however, is the fact that he presented an inam vil¬ 
lage and a desai~giri to a Dasa Nima Vaniya of the town.*^’ The 
choice by the emperor of a Vaniya to serve as chief-tax-gatherer in 
the area reveals that they, rather than the Muslim notables, had the 
stronger links with the Bhil peasantry of the region. 

The transition from shahukar to official tax-collector was a pro¬ 
cess which occurred in many parts of India during the seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries.A well documented case is that of 
Amber state in Rajasthan. The rulers of Amber actively encouraged 
shahukars to give advances to the peasants and to take produce in 
return. After selling the produce they paid the peasant’s land tax to 
state officials. Often the shahukar merely issued a hundi to the offi¬ 
cial which had to be encashed with a banker in the pargana head¬ 
quarters town. In many cases the urban bankers did not encash 
these hundis there and then but issued a fresh hundi for the tax pro¬ 
ceeds of the whole pargana, which was sent to the Dewan in Amber. 
As the local officals tended to be in debt to the urban bankers, and 
as they often depended on them for a security to be paid on 
appointment, they were very much in the pockets of these Vaniyas. 
In fact the rulers of Amber themselves were deep in debt to state- 
level bankers, who served as ration suppliers and paymasters to the 
army. In time the ^state-level bankers were repaid with land-tax 
assignments in different parganas, so that they became directly re¬ 
sponsible for tax collection. The big bankers made arrangements 
with pargana-level bankers, who in turn made arrangements with 
local shahukars to collect the tax.'^^ 

Similar arrangements were found in the Maratha states which 
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emerged in the Deccan in the late seventeenth century.The East¬ 
ern Mahals came under Maratha rule in 1761, when the region was 
conquered by Mahadji Sindhia, who ruled at that time from Ujjain, 
and later from Gwalior. Contrary to the impression given in many 
colonial histories, the Marathas made sustained efforts to encourage 
the development of trade and agriculture in many of the areas which 
came under their rule.'^* In Dahod the Dasa Nima Vaniyas were en¬ 
couraged to build a new market street in 1779, followed by four 
additional streets in 1782. In 1805 a new market known as Daulat- 
ganj was constructed, and in 1809 the Bohravada. An account of 
1785 mentions Dahod as one of the best towns on the line of march 
between Gujarat and Malwa, with brick houses and well-to-do 
inhabitants.*^^ In Jhalod, Sindhia’s officials constructed temples and 
a town wall with four gates, two of which still stand. Kanbi 
peasants were encouraged to settle in the area around Jhalod 
through grants of land on which they did not initially have to pay 
any tax.*^* In 1825 Bishop Heber visited Jhalod and wrote that it 
had a market, a mosque, a small temple, and some good solidly built 
two-storeyed high brick houses. 

It would appear that almost the entire region was cleared of forest 
and brought under the plough at this time. A report of 1878 de¬ 
scribed the area around Dahod as a land of long occupation, with 
many village tanks of remarkable size. ‘There are a number of vil¬ 
lages in this taluka which seem to have been places of note, and once 
thickly populated, as extensive foundations within a few feet of the 
surface indicate. It is said that severe shocks of earthquakes reduced 
many fine villages to their present ruinous condition.’*^® Another 
indicator of the extension of cultivation under Sindhia’s rule is that 
three new desais had to be appointed to collect the land tax. Each 
was presented with an inam village. Like the first desai appointed by 

Report of the Committee on the Riots in Poona and Ahmednagar 1875, p.l8; 
V.I. Pavlov, Historical Premises for India's Transition to Capitalism (Moscow, 1978), 
p. 90; Fukazawa, Cambridge Economic History of India, vol.ii, p.l82. 

Pavlov, India's Transition to Capitalism, p.l04. 

Panchmahals Gazetteer, pp.311-13. 

Interview with P. P. Upadyaya in Jhalod and personal observations in the 
town. 

Interview with Mathurbhai Dayaijibhai Patel in Jhalod. 

Reginald Heber, Narrative of a Journey through the Upper Provinces of India, 
from Calcutta to Bombay, 1824-25, voi.n (London, 1828), p.l04. 

Dahod Taluka Settlement Report, 1878, p.7. 
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Jahangir, the three new desais were all Dasa Nima Vaniyas.*^’ 
British rule came late to the area. Sindhia handed over the man¬ 
agement of the Panchmahals to the British in 1853; formal annexa¬ 
tion followed in 1860.’"*^ Although the colonial rulers brought 
certain innovations, such as a bureaucracy to replace the tax- 
farmers, taxation based on area of land held rather than number of 
ploughs owned, and courts of law, the domination of the shahukars 
over the Bhils was hardly affected or altered in nature. 

• The establishment of property rights in land did not, unlike in 
many other parts of India, have a profound social effect because 
land was plentiful in the Eastern Mahals and, being free for the tak¬ 
ing, had almost no market value. The shahukars did not therefore 
try to acquire the land of their clients. Rather than land they needed 
cultivators to grow a crop. Land was therefore hardly ever mort¬ 
gaged as a security for debt and rarely sold in repayment of debts. 

In 1912-13, when the first figures relating to landlordism were 
compiled for this region, only eight per cent of the land of Dahod 
and Jhalod talukas was recorded as being owned by non- 
agriculturists.*^^ The combination of shahukar and landlord—so 
common a feature of other parts of colonial India—was not found 
to any important extent in the Eastern Mahals. 

When the British took charge they replaced the tax-farmers with 
a tax-collecting bureaucracy. The taluka offices, under mamlatdars, 
were located in Dahod and Jhalod, and village officials (talatis) were 
posted in the larger villages to take responsibility for a circle of vil¬ 
lages. In 1876 there were 58 talatis in charge of 221 villages, or one 
for every 3.8 villages. The talatis were almost all high-caste men 
from the plains of Gujarat who resented having to serve in a ‘jungly 
tract’. As a result they made every effort to stay in the taluka towns 
rather than go to live in Bhil villages, as they were meant to do. It 
was a common complaint of the higher officials that the talatis re¬ 
fused to live in the villages and had no interest in their work.*^^ An 

Interview with Keshavlal Desai and Mithalal Parikh in Dahod. 

In 1860 the Panchmahals were exchanged for a district near Gwalior. R. 
Wallace, ‘Report on the Godra Punchmahals’, Selections from the Records of the 
Bombay Government, no.xxiii—new series (Bombay, 1856), pp.847-9; Godhra 
Taluka Settlement Report, 1874, pp.49-51. 

Panchmahals Gazetteer, p.238; QCR 1884-5. 

‘^^DCR 1913-14, BA, R.D. 1915, comp.5ll, pt 4. 

CR1874-5, BA, R.D. 1875, vol.6, pt 2, comp.963; DCR 1895-6; DCR1908-9. 
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Assistant Collector, writing about the Bhil villages of Godhra talu- 
ka, reported in 1880: 

The talatis throughout my charge are certainly the laziest and most in¬ 
efficient I have ever had under me and those of the Godhra taluka have 
evidently been in the habit of considering their offices as sinecures. I 
found that they were never to be found in the limits of their charge, that 
they were deliberately disobedient to positive orders, systematically 
shirked and neglected their work and that it was a common practice for 
them to bring the ryots into Godhra from Ibng distances to pay their 
instalments.’* 

According to the rules the talatis were meant to collect the taxes 
from the peasants in their villages. However, as the talatis were re¬ 
luctant to go to the villages and as the Bhils tended to leave their vil¬ 
lages for seasonal labour after the harvest and before the date due 
for tax collection, the talatis normally made arrangements directly 
with the shahukars. It was understood by both the shahukars and 
Bhils that the moneylender who took the crop would provide the 
cash needed to pay the peasant’s land tax.’^^ Generally, it was in the 
interest of the shahukar to pay, for refusal could have led to the con¬ 
fiscation of a Bhil’s land and his possible migration, leaving his 
debts unpaid. The shahukars therefore paid the tax direct to the offi¬ 
cials at the taluka headquarters. In the words of one Assistant Col¬ 
lector, ‘the Banya usually comes to the Chora [government office] 
with a bag of rupees and shells out.’’^“ As a result, the government 
generally had no difficulty in collecting the land tax. Between 1878- 
9 and 1898-9 the annual average land-tax demand for Dahod taluka 
was Rs 63,661, of which only Rs 554 was on average left unpaid at 
the end of each financial year.*'’’ In effect, this meant that the gov¬ 
ernment machinery hardly stretched to the village, and it was left to 
the shahukar to appropriate the peasant’s surplus and hand over a 
share to the state at the headquarters town. In this respect the sha¬ 
hukars were of far more importance to the colonial state than its 
own petty officials. 

The shahukars also held effective sway over the civil courts of the 
area. Between 1872-3 and 1875-6 an average of 1173 debt cases were 

’♦*ACR 1879-80, BA, R.D. 1880, vol. comp. 1110. 

‘♦'DCR 1890-1. 

H. D. Rendall, 24 February 1901, in Kalol Taluka Revision Settlement Report, 
1900, Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government, no. ccccxviii—new 
series (Bombay, 1904), p.62 

Dahod Taluka Revision Settlement Report, 1904, p.24. 
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initiated each year in Dahod court, of which 627 (53 per cent) re¬ 
sulted in the confiscation of a debtor’s property.The Assistant 
Collector commented on this: 

The Soukar files his suit, obtains his decree and follows it up by an ap¬ 
plication for execution. He then goes to his debtor and advises him to 
compromise the matter and save his property by signing a fresh bond 
which the latter immediately does, and therefore it follows that on an 
average warrants for attachment actually issue in not more than half the 
cases in which a decree is passed and an application for execution made. 
The Civil Coun is thus a powerful machine which is practically under 
the control of the Soukar, inexorable when he sets it in motion, but 
ready to pause when he requires it.'^* 

Needless to say, although the Bhils greatly resented the courts they 
were quite incapable of defending their cases, and more often than 
not did not even bother to attend hearings against them.‘^^ On the 
whole they lost their bullocks and moveable property through such 
confiscations, for, as we have seen, their land had no value. 

This history reveals that over the centuries the shahukars had as a 
class been gradually increasing their power at the expense, on the 
one hand, of the ruling classes and, on the other, of the Bhil 
peasants. By the late nineteenth century they were firmly entren¬ 
ched as the dominant power in the countryside. Not only were they 
expropriating the mass of the peasant’s surplus, they were acting 
also as the chief mediators between the peasants and the state. It is 
against this background that we may now examine the Bhil rising 
during the famine of 1899. 


VI 

In 1899 the monsoon started reasonably enough, with 223 mm of 
rain falling up until 11 July. The shahukars advanced seed-grains to 
the Bhils, who then sowed their fields. After this there was no rain 
for two months. By early August the seedlings were dying, and as 
soon as it became clear that the kharif crop would fail the big urban 
sheths started refusing to give credit to the shahukars, who in turn 
began sending the Bhils away from their shops empty-handed. In 
desperation many Bhils went to the adjoining forests to collect 
headloads of wood to sell in the towns. With the market soon satu- 

’“ACR 1875-6. 

Ibid. 

Dahod Taluka Revision Settlement Report, 1904, p.5. 
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rated they had to dispose of the wood at throwaway prices, and to 
make matters worse many were arrested by forest officials as they 
entered the towns and accused of breaking forest regulations. 

R. D. Kendall, the Assistant Collector who was touring the coun¬ 
tryside to see whether famine relief works should be opened, re¬ 
ported this: 'Hundreds of cultivators came to my camp representing 
that not test works but the coercion of the Banya was what they 
needed. They said that some of them had handed over 230 and 300 
maunds of grain to the Banya, debited at his own prices, and now a 
maund of bajri was Rs.2-8.’‘*'‘ By late August cases of robbery and 
dacoity by Bhils were becoming more frequent. The government 
allocated a meagre Rs 500 for relief works, but this money was ex¬ 
hausted within days. The Deputy Collector applied for fresh funds, 
but these were sanctioned only on 5 September and, due to depart¬ 
mental sluggishness, were not made available there and then.*®® 
What upset the Bhils in particular was the fact that there was still 
plenty of grain in the towns, but rather than hand this out the big 
grain dealers were organizing its export on a large scale so as to take 
advantage of the high famine prices prevailing in other parts of 
western India. With the coming of the railway to this region in the 
1890s, such exports could be made quickly and easily. During Au¬ 
gust 1899, 47,623 maunds of foodgrains and pulses were sent out 
from Dahod railway station in this manner.*®^ As the Deputy Col¬ 
lector later reported—‘The merchants first cleared large profits by 
exporting their surplus stocks of grain at the commencement of 
famine, and, later on by importing maize from Cawnpore and Bom¬ 
bay and rice from Calcutta and Rangoon.’*®^ In the past, movement 
of grain could not be organized on such a scale with such speed and 
the grain merchants had less to lose in acting charitably in time of 
famine. Now, philanthropy was outweighed by the temptations of 
large and quick profits. Also, no doubt, the hardening of attitude re¬ 
flected the growth in the power of the shahukars during the 

Deputy Collector to Collector, Panchmahals, 11 and 14 September 1899, BA, 
J.D. 1900, vol.96; Administration Reports of the Forest Department in the Bombay 
Presidency, including Sind, for the Year 1899-1900 (Bombay, 1901), pp.8-9. 

H. D. Rendall, 10 January 1901, BA, F.D. 1901, vol. 39, comp.169, pt 3. 
’“Report by Deputy Collector, 11 September 1899, BA, J.D. 1900, vol. %. 
'“Exports were at their height in August 1899, thereafter declining. Note on 
movement of foodgrains, BA, F.D. 1900„vol. 57, comp.41. 

*“DCR 1899-1900. 
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nineteenth century; no longer did they feel so accountable lo the 
surrounding peasantry. 

During the first week of September the Bhils began to gather 
together to discuss what action to take. 

They say the Banias have behaved so as to merit any revenge. The Bania 
has taken 5 maunds and will not now return more than one. The Bania 
has bought at one rupee and will not now sell at less than four rupees. 
The Bania has made his riches out of them; and now that they are in dis- 
. tress he will not lift a finger to help them.'** 

On the afternoon of 8 September Bhils of sixteen villages gathered 
outside Jhalod town armed with bows and arrows, with strings 
tightened and ready for firing. They then marched into the town to 
the government office and said that they had come to make a re¬ 
quest for their livelihood. In addition to condemning the shahukars 
they complained about their harassment by forest officials and de¬ 
manded that they be allowed to cut and sell wood freely during the 
famine. The mamlatdar tried to mollify them by promising that re¬ 
lief works would shortly be opened. But, in the words of this offi¬ 
cial, 

they repeatedly required me to fix certain rates for gram. They said that 
they were not satisfied with the arrangement of cheap grain shops. 1 
therefore called some leading merchants and gentlemen and told them to 
pacify the Bhils. 1 flatly told them that if they could not make any 
permanent arrangement, they must do something temporarily, but they 
did nothing. Afterwards, I thought it right to get the Bhils dispersed, as 
it was nearly six, so I persuaded them to go away, telling them that an 
arrangement will be made tomorrow, as it will require the opinion of 
each and all merchants and so it will take time. So saying I told the Bhils 
to go away, and they actually went. The Bhils complained against the 
Banias for their being obstinate in not doing anything for them, though 
they are always deprived of all their products in good and prosperous 
years, and they spoke very bitterly in the face of the merchants.’*’ 

While on their way out of town, a Bohra came out of his shop 
with an open sword and taunted them saying ‘did you take what 
was wanted?’ implying that it was shameful for them to go without 
fulfilling their object. The Bhils were infuriated by this insult and, 
turning on the shopkeepers, began to loot their shops. The looting 
continued for about twenty minutes, after which the police drove 

Report by the Collector of Panchmahals, C. N. Seddon, 16 September 1899, 
BA, J.D. 1900, vol. 96. 

**’ Mamlatdar of Jhalod taluka to Collector, 8 September 1899, ibid. 
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them out of the town. About five or six merchants were injured, and 
one policeman. The Bhils did not return to their villages but spent 
the night in the fields around the town. 

On 9 September the Deputy Collector hurried to Jhalod from 
Dahod. ‘On entering the town I found it all in an uproar, the shops 
being all closed, and small companies of men armed with sticks and 
lathies congregating at each corner.’’^® Meanwhile, the Bhils around 
the town had reassembled in a group about three thousand strong, a 
mile or so to the south-east. This gathering consisted of men armed 
with bows and arrows, swords, axes and shields, and women carry¬ 
ing large baskets for carrying away looted grain. They were led by 
their village headmen.^** There were only a dozen armed police in 
Jhalod, and, rather than attempt to resist, the Deputy Collector went 
out to negotiate. ‘On seeing us they raised a huge cry, making war¬ 
like gestures.’ He listened to their grievances and then told them 
that he would give each a sher (about 500 grams) of maize if they 
promised to go next day to Limbdi, where relief works were to be 
opened. He tried to organize it so that batches of Bhils, about fifty 
strong, each went in turn into the town to receive their dole; but 
matters soon got out of hand and the looting started afresh. Besides 
the grain shops they looted the houses of prosperous Kanbi peas- 
sants who lived in a suburb to the south of the town. ‘People were 
running in every direction loaded with grain; it was impossible to 
catch or check them, and useless to shoot them.* Whereas the 
Vaniyas and Bohras made no attempt at resistance, the Kanbis 
fought back, killing four Bhils, wounding others and taking some 
prisoner. ‘No loss of life occurred among the defendents, though 
slight wounds from arrows, and scratches and bruises were plenti¬ 
fully received.’^ 

After leaving the town the Bhils looted a liquor shop and some 
houses of Malis in a village nearby. The news of the looting of Jha¬ 
lod on the previous day had already spread far and wide, encourag¬ 
ing the Bhils of neighbouring Santrampur state to loot the shops of a 
large village called Sukhsar. Nearly five thousand Bhils were in¬ 
volved in this attack.On 10 September large numbers of Bhils be- 


Deputy Collector to Collector, 11 September 1899, ibid. 
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gan to gather to the north of Jhalod, causing the Deputy Collector 
to report to his superior, ‘I could see at once that we had lost con¬ 
trol over the Bhils*.That day the Bhils who had attacked Jhalod 
moved southwards to Varod village where they sacked the houses of 
ten Kanbi peasants. From there they marched to Limbdi town 
which they stormed firing arrows. They began to loot the shops but 
were fired on by the police and driven away. One Bhil woman and 
four Bhil men were killed and others wounded and captured. Three 
people of Limbdi were wounded. 

Reports came in from other parts of Jhalod taluka and the ad¬ 
joining areas of Santrampur state of looting by Bhils on 10 and 11 
September. Huge groups of Bhil men and women—^in some cases 
four thousand, in others five thousand strong—^were involved in 
these attacks. Their targets were Vaniya and Bohra shops and Kanbi 
houses. The Political Agent for Rewa Kantha agency reported on 
the situation in Santrampur (or Sunth) state; ‘A very large propor¬ 
tion of the Bhil population of the East of the Sunth State is in a state 
resembling that of revolt. The people visit their houses at night and 
in the day-time remain in the hills watching for opportunities of 
looting defenceless villages inhabited by Kunbis or by others who 
possess stores of grain or valuables’.’** The authorities in Santram¬ 
pur believed that an attack by about 10,000 Bhils on the state capital 
itself was imminent, and that the state treasury and palace were in 
danger.*** 

On 12 September, in response to frantic requests, two companies 
of troops arrived by train at Dahod, from where they marched to 
Limbdi and Jhalod. The Bhils made no attempt to resist and kept 
away from the main roads along which the troops were marching. 
In the mean time there had been some rain, 76 mm falling between 9 
and 16 September. This encouraged many Bhils to go back to their 
fields and start agricultural operations.**^ By 16 September the Col¬ 
lector was able to report that the situation in Jhalod taluka was 
quiet. In the words of the Deputy Collector, ‘the Bhil rising sub¬ 
sided as suddenly as it began’.**** 

•‘^Deputy Collector to Collector, 11 September 1988, ibid. 

Political Agent, Rewa Kantha Agency, no date, ibid. 

Administrator, Santrampur state to Political Agent, Rewa Kantha Agency, 11 
September 1899, ibid. 

Deputy Collector to Collector, 14 September 1899, ibid; Times of India, 16 
September 1899. In die end, this rain proved insufficient to produce any crop. 
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The rising, had been very much of a community affair, with 
thousands of Bhils taking part. When it is considered that the entire 
Bhil population of Jhalod taluka in 1901 was only 23,922, it can be 
appreciated that gatherings of between three and five thousand Bhils 
represented mobilization on a mass scale. They were led by their 
headmen and both women and men participated, the women carry¬ 
ing away the grain while the men intimidated the shahukars and 
rich peasants. Ranajit Guha has recorded a similar sexual division of 
labour in the Santal uprising of 1855.*^’^ The attack itself was not, 
however, a communal one, for all hoarders of grain were looted, be 
they Vaniya, Bohra or Kanbi. In this respect it was an attack by the 
mass of the peasants on the monied people as a class. 

The cause of the rising does not appear to have been starvation as 
such. The available accounts (unfortunately all by officials and other 
outsiders and not by the Bhils themselves) indicate that the Bhils 
still had some grain stored in their houses. However, the amounts 
stored were certainly very meagre, and they clearly anticipated 
starvation in the near future. What tipped the balance was a feeling 
that the shahukars, by refusing to give them grain and instead ex¬ 
porting it to distant markets, were acting in a morally outrageous 
manner. The force of the rising stemmed from this feeling of moral 
outrage rather than starvation as such. This conforms to a pattern 
seen in famines elsewhere in India. David Arnold, in describing the 
Madras famine of 1876-8, shows how grain riots were common in 
late 1876, immediately after the failure of the monsoon. He quotes 
the comment of a British official on the underlying cause of these 
riots: 

The feeling against merchants is very bitter in some parts. It is a common 
thing to be told by the poor that the sowcars are cheating them, by 
which they mean that they pretend to have no grain and are reluctant to 
sell even when they cannot deny they have it. The poor ryots consider 
that, as they have helped to enrich the sowcar, the latter should not fail 
them in their time of need, and that Government should step in and pro¬ 
hibit sowcars from selling at more than what they call a fair rate of 
profit.‘^° 


Guha, Elementary Aspects, p.l30. E.P. Thompson likewise records that women 
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After the initial months of famine there were fewer riots, as the 
deepening crisis caused the peasants to leave their villages and wan¬ 
der about in small groups in search of food. Isolated and weakened 
by hunger, they no longer had the solidarity or ability to appropri¬ 
ate hoarded grain in an organized or effective manner.'^' 

A similar feeling of moral outrage tipped the balance against the 
shahukars of Pune and Ahmednagar districts of Maharashtra in 

1875. According to the official reports on this rising— 

• 

A combination of indebtedness would not of itself produce such a feel¬ 
ing [of hostility against shahukars]. The needy man might be expected to 
regard the person who supplies his needs rather with ’gratitude than dis¬ 
like. It is only when indebtedness is attended with circumstances which 
produce in the mind of the debtor a sense of hardship, of unfair treat¬ 
ment, of being oppressed and having no redress, that a feeling of hostil¬ 
ity is aroused such as led in the present instance to actual violence. 

In this particular case the peasants were angered by the refusal of the 
shahukars to pay the second instalment of the land tax, after they 
had handed over their crops anticipating that they would.The 
outbreak was further encouraged by a rumour that the British 
would support the peasants in their action. 

This mentality was found not only in peasant risings in India but 
also in popular outbreaks elsewhere in the world. E.P. Thompson, 
in discussing grain riots in eighteenth-century England, has 
pointed out that the rioters often justified their action by arguing 
that legitimate marketing practices were being violated: 

This in its turn was grounded upon a consistent traditional view of social 
norms and obligations, of the proper economic functions of several par¬ 
ties within the community, which, when taken together, can be said to 
constitute the moral economy of the poor. An outrage to these moral 
assumptions, quite as much as actual deprivation, was the usual occasion 
for direct action. 

Similarly, in eastern Gujarat in 1899, the Bhils rose not because they 
were then starving—though clearly they anticipated it—but because 
they considered that their shahukars had violated a moral code. 

The Bhils, like the English poor described by Thompson, first 

Ibid., pp.90 and 97-8. 
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presented their grievances to the authorities.’^^ It was only when 
they felt that their complaint was being ignored—in this case by the 
mamlatdar who told them to come back tomorrow—and after they 
were further angered by the insults of the Bohra, that violence 
actually broke out. Even then the violence was confined to looting. 
Not one member of the dominant classes was killed by the Bhils 
during the rising, and only a few received minor injuries. All of the 
recorded fatalities—nine in all—were of Bhils killed while looting. 
This conformed to a general pattern of peasant uprisings in India. 
Also, like similar popular actions, the violence was not random but 
had a clear and unambiguous aim; in this case to take from the sha- 
hukars the grain which they were hoarding so unjustly.’’^® 

The rising of 1899 thus appears to have been caused by a violation 
of what E.P. Thompson calls ‘the moral economy of the poor’. Is 
it helpful to apply this concept, formulated in the context of 
eighteenth-century England, to an adivasi rising in late-nineteenth- 
century India? We may here turn to the work of James C. Scott, 
who has tried to apply Thompson’s concept to the peasantry of col¬ 
onial South-East Asia, in a book titled The Moral Economy of the 
Peasant. Scott argues that there are two moral principles of particu¬ 
lar importance to peasants, which he calls ‘the norm of reciprocity’ 
and ‘the right to subsistence’. The first is a moral obligation incum¬ 
bent on both peasants and dominant classes, in which the former 
provides agricultural produce while the latter reciprocates with ser¬ 
vices. The exchange cannot be quantified in any obvious manner, 
being based as it is on customary practice. Degrees of reciprocity 
and what is considered ‘correct behaviour’ vary considerably from 
culture to culture. ‘The right to subsistence’ reflects a belief that 
everyone in a society has a right to a basic subsistence. Exploitation 
which leaves a peasant hungry will be considered to violate this 
moral code.’^ 

Scott argues that the economic and political transformations 
brought about in peasant societies by colonial rule have systemati- 

pp.tlO-ll. 
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cally violated these moral codes.'*® The peasants were deprived of 
the use of many of their basic resources, such as easy access to 
cultivable land and the use of forests and other natural resources. 
With improved communications crop prices became subject to a 
world market and began to register sharp and unprecedented 
fluctuations.'** Colonial land taxes were high and inflexible, not 
allowing for the possibility of crop failure in bad years.Tax was 
demanded in cash, forcing peasants to grow crops for the market. 
The advent of cheap mass-produced goods undermined the market 
for locally manufactured goods.**^ Faced with this multifaceted 
attack on their whole way of life, many peasants were driven to re¬ 
volt. Such risings were defensive movements caused by indignation 
at the breaking of the moral code rather than by starvation: 

A peasant whose subsistence hangs in the balance faces more than a per¬ 
sonal problem; he faces a social failure. This emphasis on rights and so¬ 
cial failure is central. It implies that the peasant as a political actor is 
more than a statistical abstract of available calories and outgoing rent 
and tax charges—more than a mere consumer, as it were, whose politics 
may be deduced from his daily food intake. It confers on him; as we 
confer on elite political actors as a matter of course, a liistory, a political 
consciousness, and a perception of the moral structure of his society. 
It implies that his sense of what is just allows him to judge others as 
morally responsible for his predicament and allows him to act, not just 
to restore his subsistence but to claim his rights.''^'* 

Scott, following Thompson, thus goes beyond the crude economic 
determinism of many scholars, both Marxist and non-Marxist, who 
have sought to explain peasant movements in terms of belly-res¬ 
ponses. Hunger by itself was not the cause of revolts; more impor¬ 
tant was a sense of moral outrage. The timing of a revolt, the mobi¬ 
lization of the peasantry and the targets of attack were determined 
by such a consciousness. 

Despite its attractions, there is a drawback to the ‘moral eco¬ 
nomy’ argument as set out by Scott. A highly problematic contrast 
is made between a custom-bound ‘traditional’ society, with its sys¬ 
tems of reciprocal exchange, and the dynamic ‘modern’ society 

Ibid., p.4. 

Ibid., p.io. 

Ibid., pp.29-32. 

Ibid., p.61. 

Ibid., p.l89. 
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brought into being by colonial rule.^**^ This dichotomy lies at the 
heart of much structural-functionalist anthropology. In such writ¬ 
ings ‘traditional’ societies are seen as self-sustaining systems (such as 
a village, tribe or little kingdom) which have led a static existence for 
centuries, if not millennia. The system is, following Durkheim, seen 
as an organic body, the various parts of which function to maintain 
the whole. There is'an assumption that each member of society be¬ 
nefits according to his or her input through a system of ‘moral pay¬ 
ments’. The subordinate classes provide the dominant classes with a 
share of the produce of their labour, the dominant classes recipro¬ 
cate by providing leadership, organization, access tb land and re¬ 
sources, protection, and, in bad years, charitable hand-outs. This 
equitable system was, it is believed, shattered by the advent of 
European colonialism, a process known in anthropological litera¬ 
ture as ‘modernization.’**^ 

Scott explicitly bases his model on this concept.**^ Its roots lie in 
the anthropological quest for static ‘laws’ of social organization, and 
it is perhaps strange to see a historian trying to apply it in a histori¬ 
cal study. History is first and foremost concerned with sequence, 
motion and narrative, i.e. with the process of transition.*** From 
such a perspective there can hardly be so sharp a divide between 
pre-colonial and colonial society. We have seen in the case of the 
Eastern Mahals how the Bhils were already integrated into a wide¬ 
spread market economy before the advent of colonial rule, through 
the operation of shahukari. Pre-colonial commercial capitalism was 
by no means a static force for it was always trying, with consider¬ 
able success, to enhance its power. The pre-coloniai/colonial dicho¬ 
tomy does not provide us with an adequate means for understand¬ 
ing the Bhil rising of 1899. Although the discontent was to some 
extent directed against colonial rule (seen particularly in the grie- 

See Frank Perlin, 'Late Pre-Colonial India between History and Anthropolo¬ 
gy: an Argument fot Constructive Confrontation’, unpublished paper presented to 
South Asia Conference on Political Economy, London School of Economics, May 
1983, p.8. 

Ibid. 

Scott quotes with approval Duikheim’s writings on reciprocity and moral 
payments on pp.167-8. Interestingly, Thompson also mentions with approval 
Durkheim, Weber and Malinowski, praising them for their analysis of ‘the delicate 
tissue of social norms and reciprocities’ which were seen to regulate the lives of the 
people they studied. Thompson, p.78. 

Perlin, ‘India between History and Anthropology’, p.lO. 
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vance against the forest laws), the event is understood best as a pro¬ 
test against a system of exploitation which had been tightening its 
hold for centuries. 

It might be felt that this critique of Scott detracts from his power¬ 
ful denunciation of colonial rule. This is far from being my inten¬ 
tion. What I wish to bring out, rather, is that the colonial system 
rested on the complicity of powerful forces within Indian society, 
such as feudal landlords and merchant capitalists. These classes in 
many cases welcomed the advent of a system of rule which in so 
many novel and ingenious ways enhanced their ability to exploit the 
poor. The underlying cause of popular revolts such as those of the 
Bhils was not the colonial impact in isolation; rather, it was the de¬ 
velopment and consolidation of systems of exploitation by a colo¬ 
nial bureaucracy in alliance with various indigenous classes. 

There are other assumptions in Scott’s argument which need to be 
questioned. The idea of ‘the norm of reciprocity’ can be attacked 
from two standpoints, those of classical political economy and of 
Marxism. Classical political economic theory denies that there is 
such a thing as a reciprocal society. Society, it is held, rests on bar¬ 
gains between individuals and the enterprise of individuals. Politics 
represent the struggle by individuals for control over resources. 
There can be no genuine reciprocity, for the strong and enterprising 
inevitably command more of the spoils. This is seen as being a fun¬ 
damental and unchanging law of human society. 

Scott has been challenged from this point of view by Samuel Pop- 
kin in a book called The Rational Peasant .Popkin views the 
peasant as ‘a rational problem-solver, with a sense of his own in¬ 
terests and of the need to bargain with others to achieve mutually 
acceptable outcomes.’^’® 

In Popkin’s view the moral economists have romanticized the 
past; patrons were not paternalistic and villages were not egalitarian. 
Most peasants benefited from colonial rule and the peasant revolts 
of South-East Asia were not backward-looking to a lost ‘naoral eco¬ 
nomy*, but an expression ‘of ‘green power’—a reflection of the 
peasant’s growing ability to organize and .struggle for rights and pri¬ 
vileges previously denied them. Peasant struggles were frequently 

S. L. Popkin, The Rational Peasant: The PolitiaU Economy of Rural Society in 
Vietnam (Berkeley, 1979). 

Ibid., p.ix. 
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battles- to tame markets and bureaucracies, not movements to res¬ 
tore ’traditional’ systems. 

Although Popkin is right to point out that some peasant move¬ 
ments are based on rising expectations, he is wrong to characterize 
this as the chief form of peasant discontent in colonial societies. His 
argument that colonial capitalism, on balance, benefited the peasan¬ 
try of South-East Asia, ignores the strong evidence that French col¬ 
onial taxation in fact pauperized the mass of the peasantry.'^* He 
fails to give due value to some.of the better findings of the moral 
economists, for instance the fact that most peasants are preoccupied 
with their security and the danger of starvation. He fails to under¬ 
stand the many social limitations imposed by the village community 
and religious beliefs which prevent peasants from being what he 
calls ’rational economic calculators’. Above all he fails to grasp the 
role of the community in peasant risings. To view all peasants as 
little capitalists, divided each from the other, will never help us 
to understand the powerful solidarities which are forged When 
peasants come together to fight as a community. 

Scott’s concept of reciprocity is open to attack also from a Marx¬ 
ist point of view. In this case, society is characterized not by strug¬ 
gles between individuals, as classical political economists maintain, 
but by struggles between classes. Such struggles determine the way 
in which resources are distributed within a society. The fact that 
peasant societies are characterized by particularly sharp class divi¬ 
sions rules out the possibility of any genuine reciprocity. 

Which of these two critiques does the evidence from the Eastern 
Mahals support best? A political economist might argue that the 
Bhil-shahukar relationship was the product of a mass of individual 
agreements between moneylender-patrons and Bhil clients. This 
understanding would in my opinion be superficial. The evidence 
shows that whenever fundamental issues were at stake, as during die 
famine of 1899, the two groups fought out their differences along 
lines of class. The power of each class at any one moment was deter¬ 
mined by the state of this ongoing class struggle; the myriad of 
agreements negotiated between individuals merely reflected this ba¬ 
lance of power. In this struggle between the classes reciprocity was 
never an issue because it never existed. It was the balance of power, 

See Victor King’s ifcview of Popkin in The Journal of Development Studies, 
17:2, pp.24^51. 
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which represented the status quo of the moment, which gave rise to 
certain expectations—which we may if we wish call a ‘moral 
code*—around which the battle was engaged. 

There is another criticism to be made of Scott. Thompson in his 
essay dealt with only one arena of conflict, that of the eighteenth 
century market in which the urban poor and the merchant classes 
came face-to-face. In such a context a valuable contrast can be made 
between the backward looking ‘moral economy’ of the poor and 
the new laissez-faire ‘economic rationality’ of the emerging capital¬ 
ist class. In applying the idea of ‘moral economy’ to peasants, Scott 
has to establish a far more complex model. He has to deal with 
several arenas of conflict; most notably those concerning land 
(peasants versus landlords), natural resources (peasants versus forest 
and excise officials), land-taxation (peasants versus tax collectors), 
and the market (peasants versus traders and moneylenders). He 
attempts to solve this problem by redefining Thompson’s concept, 
laying far more stress on the notion of reciprocity. In Thompson’s 
writing this notion is implicit, but even if we discount it his basic 
argument still stands and has value. In Scott’s work the notion be¬ 
comes explicit and central, making the whole exercise far more 
problematic. 

Because of this the ‘moral economy’ argument proves most con¬ 
vincing when applied to market conflicts similar to the ones dealt 
with by Thompson. David Arnold has used it with much success in 
analysing food riots in South India in 1918. There, an expanding and 
speculative grain market, a state policy of laissez-faire tempered by 
the paternalism of local administrators, and a popular belief in the 
injustice and illegality of abrupt price rises and hoarding by traders 
provided a basis for disturbances which can be compared to those 
described by Thompson.Similar comparisons can be made with 
the Bhil rising of 1899 where the conflict likewise revolved around 
the market. Once we move away from the market into other arenas 
of conflict the concept of ‘moral economy’—in the precise sense 
used by Thompson—has less explanatory value. 

To sum up, we may say that although the idea of ‘the moral eco¬ 
nomy of the peasant’ is valuable in its stress on the need to study 

David Arnold, ‘Looting, Grain Riots and Government Policy in South India, 
1918’, Past and Present, 84, 1979. My argument here has benefited from suggestions 
put forward by David Arnold in a paper delivered to the Lancaster University 
History Seminar in 1981 titled ‘Was there a “Moral Economy” of the Poor?’ 
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peasant mentalities, it is open to serious objections. It is based on 
the idea that there is a distinct form of ‘traditional peasant society’ 
in which there are 'norms of reciprocity’ and ‘rights to subsistence’. 
This idea is a product of structural-functionalist anthropology 
which breaks down when we try to place such a ‘peasant society’ in 
a historical context in which the share of social resources is deter¬ 
mined not by a system of ‘moral payments’ but by the ongoing 
struggle between dominant and subordinate classes. These struggles 
concerned a whole range of issues and had their own timetables. 
Turning points in the struggles did not necessarily coincide with the 
advent of colonial rule in an area. Each relationship of domination 
and subordination thus had a specific history and a corresponding 
set of expectations. If such expectations were denied in a particular¬ 
ly blatant manner, the peasants were likely to protest, riot or revolt. 
It is therefore the history of relationships of domination and sub¬ 
ordination, and the mentalities which accompanied them, that we 
need to study, rather than the unhistorical structural-functionalist 
concept of ‘the moral economy of the peasant*. 

VII 

Although the British officials condemned the outbreak of violence 
by the Bhils in 1899, they felt that the affair would have a whole¬ 
some effect in the long term in that it would undermine the mis¬ 
placed trust which the Bhils had in their shahukars and encourage 
them to borrow from the government at low rates of interest. In the 
past the Bhils had been most reluctant to borrow from the govern¬ 
ment, hardly ever asking for takavi loans. After the uprising large 
numbers of Bhils applied for such loans and lakhs of rupees were 
advanced.’’^ In mid 1900 the Deputy Collector was able to report, 
‘As the sowkar has abandoned the Bhil this year, the Bhil seems 
only to have grown indifferent to the sowkar, specially as the sirkar 
has so munificently come to his assistance.’*’^ The famine had 
shaken the existing credit system from top to bottom. If on the one 
hand the Bhils had lost faith in their moneylenders, the shahukars 
on the other hand had seen huge numbers of debts being wiped 
from their books as a result of the high mortality.*’^ In 1901 the 

•’’DtfAorf TtUi*ka Revision Settlement Report, 1904, p.37. 

DCR 1899-1900, BA, R.D. 1901, vol. 52, comp.137, pt 3. 

As an indication, in Jhalod taluka the population fell by 35 per cent between 
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Collector of the Panchmahals reported that the feeling between 
Bhils and shahukars continued bitter, and that— 

It seems almost too much to hope for that the policy of Government, in 
temporarily stepping into place of agricultural moneylender on a large 
scale, should result in the Bania finding his occupation permanently 
gone; nevertheless it is possible to hope for it in the Eastern Mahals 

The Collector’s hopes were to be belied for, in 1902, with the first 
good monsoon since the famine, the shahukars began to re-establish 
links with their old debtors. They acted with great accommodation, 
giving generous loans to the Bhils and willingly undertaking to pay 
their land-tax demands. They were careful not to take any debtors 
to court. According to a Deputy Collector, ‘His [the shahukar’s] 
game at present is by all means in his power to induce the people to 
renew their accounts.*’^ Within months the situation was as before, 
with the Bhils once more borrowing freely from the shahukars. In 
1907 a Deputy Collector, commenting on the effects of the famine 
on rural credit, had to report, ‘Generally speaking the Bhil is as 
much immersed in debt as formerly. He is entirely in the clutches of 
the savkar.’’‘^^ 

The famine thus provided only a temporary setback for the sha¬ 
hukars, David Symington, writing forty years later in 1939, was able 
to describe the relationship between Bhils and shahukars in almost 
identical terms to that used by British settlement officers in the 
1870s.’’’ As late as 1970 a survey of Dahod taluka found that 64 per 
cent of agricultural borrowing continued to be from shahukars and 
merchants.^®® Only in the last two decades has this class begun to 
lose its hold; a similar study for the same area in 1980 found that 
only 31 per cent of borrowing was from such merchant- 
moneylenders.^®’ 

This change has come about for a number of reasons. The shahu- 


1891 and \^0\.Jhalod Taluka Revision Settlement Report, 1924, Selections from the 
Records of the Bombay Government, no. Dcxi — new senes (Bombay, 1927), p.2. 

Comment by A.Wood, Collector of Panchmahals, 27 April 1901, BA, R.D. 
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*’^DCR 1902-3, BA, R.D. 1904, vol. 28, comp, pt 3. 

*’“DCR 1906-7, BA, R.D. 1908, vol.l7, comp. 511, pt 4. 

’’’Symington, Report on the Aboriginal and Hill Tribes, p.61. 

'Integrated'Tribal Development Project Report 1980-85, Dahod’ (cyclostyled 
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kars as a class have increasingly lost interest in the business. This is 
largely because the enterprise has become less profitable. The East¬ 
ern Mahals never recovered fully from the famine of 1899. During 
the twentieth century the region has gained a reputation for uncer¬ 
tain rainfall and poor ecological conditions. It became a common 
saying that in this tract there was dearth or famine one year in 
three.^®^ During such bad years it became common practice for sha- 
hukars to refuse to give credit.^°^ Many shahukars became disgusted 
by an occupation which required them to extract the meagre surplus 
of the Bhils in a more and more ruthless manner for ever-decreasing 
returns. In addition, laws against land appropriation by moneylen¬ 
ders for debts prevented them from becoming large landlords. After 
independence laws were passed against usury which, though often 
poorly implemented, brought an end to the more unscrupulous 
forms of profiteering. Increasingly, the sons of shahukars have 
turned to more profitable new occupations in business, government 
service, the professions and politics. 

Loans by shahukars have been replaced increasingly by credit 
from co-operatives, banks and government institutions. The co¬ 
operative credit movement has had considerable success in this re¬ 
gion. The Bombay government first established co-operative credit 
societies in the Eastern Mahals in 1913-14, initially without much 
success.It was only when some Gandhians under the energetic 
leadership of Amritlal Thakkar took up this activity during the 
1920s that the movement got off the ground. Village sodedes were 
established, linked to a central organization in Dahod. The system 
was frankly paternal, with the central body acting in the manner of a 
shahukar. Its officials (all caste-Hindus) went out at harvest-time to 
collect the crops from the Bhils, and the co-operative paid the land 
tax for its Bhil members. Advances were made in kind as and when 
the Bhils needed them. The chief difference between conventional 
shahukars and the co-operative was that the latter’s dealings with 
the Bhils were less exploitative.^®® By 1934-5 there were 85 such 
village co-operatives with 4178 members in the Eastern Mahals.^®* 

Sjymington, Report on the Aboriginal and Hill Tribes, p.61. 

M. Shrikant, 'Backward Panch Mahals’, Bombay Chronicle, 8 March 1930. 
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The co-operatives grew in importance after independence. By 1980, 
29 per cent of all borrowings in Dahod taluka were from co¬ 
operative credit societies. Borrowing from other such institutional 
outlets, such as government agencies and banks, accounted for a 
further 12 per cent.^°^ 

Lastly, lending by rich Bhils to poor Bhils has become more com¬ 
mon. For Bhils to become successful moneylenders there had to be 
a considerable change in mentality. This was brought about to a 
Urge extent by religious reform movements which began from the 
late nineteenth century onwards. These movements sought to 
change existing value systems. Bhils were encouraged to give up li¬ 
quor and meat, to spend less on costly celebrations, and to lead a 
simple, law-abiding and thrifty life. The Bhil reformer Surmaldas, 
who died in 1898, preached in addition devotion to Ram and renun¬ 
ciation of magic and witchcraft.^®* The Banjara, Govindgiri (1858- 
1938) preached similar doctrines, but in a more militant manner, 
which led to a bloody clash between his Bhil followers and colonial 
troops on Mangadh hill in Santrampur state in 1913.^°’ Followers of 
such reformers became known as hhagats. They wore a distinct 
dress of saffron kurta and turban, with a necklace of rudraksh 
seeds. They gained a reputation for their hard work and thrift. Their 
fields were well maintained and often irrigated. Some of the most 
prosperous Bhils of the region were from such bhagat families. 
Over time, by adopting capitalistic business methods in their deal¬ 
ings with their fellows, they provided a viable alternative source of 
credit for the Bhil peasants. The survey of 1980 for Dahod taluka 
found that 21.5 per cent of borrowing was from ‘relatives and 
friends’ — a category which must largely have covered dealings by 
rich creditworthy Bhils. 

Shahukari as a system of exploitation is thus on the decline in the 
Eastern Mahals (though not necessarily in other Bhil tracts).^*® 
Other forms of exploitation have emerged, involving rich farmers 
within the region and capitalist enterprise outside. Because of the 
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growth in population, coupled with a decline in fertility of the land, 
the large majority of Bhils now have to earn their chief livelihood by 
working outside the Eastern Mahals—as seasonal migrant labourers 
for rich farmers in the plains or in industry. In this work they are 
exploited ruthlessly, probably more ruthlessly than by shahukars in 
the nineteenth century.^’* The reason for this is that in the past they 
could defend their interests as a community, whereas today, as mig¬ 
rant labourers scattered all over the plains and divided, they no lon¬ 
ger have this power. Their struggle in the future will thus have to 
take new forms, with new methods of organization. More than ever 
the proverb of the Bhils reflects the grim reality of their daily grind: 

Dhul khaye jyo dhai ne khaye 

(Licking the dust we fill our bellies.)^*^ 


For a study of this system of migrant labour see Jan Breman, Of Peasants, 
Mtgrants and Paupers: Rural Labour Circulation and Capitalist Production in West 
India (New Delhi, 1985). 
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Touching the Body: Perspectives on 
the Indian Plague, 1896 -1900* 


DAVID ARNOLD 


. . . nothing is more material, physical, corporal 
than the exercise of power.' 

What is medically desirable may be practically im¬ 
possible and politically dangerous.’ 


The Indian plague epidemic which began in 1896 .ind claimed by 
1930 more than 12 million lives’ was so massive in scale and so 
fraught with political, social and demographic consequences that it 
could sustain many different approaches and interpretations.'* This 
essay is not an attempt at a comprehensive account of India’s plague 


I am grateful to Ian Catanach, Kanajit Guha and David Hardiman for their 
comments on an earlier draft, and to Sumit Sarkar, Gautam Bhadra and others who 
contributed to the discussion on the paper at the Calcutta Subaltern Studie.s 
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which enabled me to conduct research for this essay m India in january-March 1985. 
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years. It examines only the epidemic’s first, most turbulent phase, 
not its long, more quiescent coda. It seeks to understand the plague 
less as an epidemiological phenomenon than as a commentary upon 
the developing relationship between indigenous elites, subaltern 
classes and the colonial state. In these terms the plague was often of 
less importance than the state intervention that accompanied or pre¬ 
ceded it. Tilak’s Mahratta claimed with some justification in June 
1897 that no measure undertaken by the British in India had ‘inter¬ 
fered so largely and in such a systematic way with the domestic, 
social and religious habits of the people’ as the current plague 
administration.^ That the colonial government and colonial medi¬ 
cine attempted such forceful and far-reaching controls was indica¬ 
tive of the interventionist ambitions and capacity of India’s mature 
colonial state. This was not the remote and shadowy presence Bri¬ 
tish power in India is sometimes made out to be. It could (and during 
the early plague years commonly did) intervene directly in the lives 
of the people and elicit a potent response. And yet the very strength 
of the political and cultural backlash against the plague administra¬ 
tion is a reminder of the practical limitations to that power and of 
the extent to which regulatory systems tend to be less absolute, less 
one-dimensional, than the writings of Foucault or Goffman would 
lead us to believe. Only through an awareness of the dialectical na¬ 
ture of such encounters is it possible to avoid assumptions of mass 
‘passivity’ and ‘fatalism’. 

The plague dramatized the importance of the body—the body, 
that is to say, of the colonized—as a site of conflict between col¬ 
onial power and indigenous politics. During the early phase of the 
epidemic the body had a specific medical, administrative and social 
significance: much of the interventionist thrust of the state was 
directed towards its apprehension and control, just as much of the 
resistance to plague measures revolved around bodily evasion or 
concealment. The body, however, was also profoundly symbolic of 
a wider and more enduring field of contention between indigenous 
and colonial perceptions, practices and concerns. The exercise of 
British power touched in many ways upon the issue of the Indian 
body. Moreover, as the early plague years demonstrated, the prob- 

Mahratta (Pune), 27 June 1897. Apart from the Mahratta, seen on microfilm at 
the Nehru Memorial Library, New Delhi, all the newspaper reports cited are to be 
found in the official selections from the vernacular press for the respective provinces, 
1896-1900. 
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lematic was not only one of a colonial divide. It also deeply involved 
the growing assertion of a middle-class hegemony over the mass of 
the population and the equivocal responses—part resistance, part 
emulation—which such hegemonic aspirations evoked among the 
subaltern classes. 


I 

Ipdia’s colonial state could never aspire to an absolute and exclusive 
control over the body of each and every one of its subjects. But 
there existed a latent claim that became operative in certain adminis¬ 
trative, judicial and medical contexts. The early-nineteenth-century 
attempts to abolish sati and female infanticide were preliminary de¬ 
monstrations of this arrogation of corporal power. Colonial peno¬ 
logy is rich in other illustrations. Until well into the second half of 
the nineteenth century exemplary punishments were meted out 
against the living bodies and corpses of prominent rebels. Whipping 
persisted as a colonial mode of punishment and deterrence as late as 
the Quit India movement of 1942. Transportation, viewed with in¬ 
creasing disfavour in early-nineteenth-century Europe, was seized 
upon in India as a ‘weapon of tremendous power’, especially against 
Hindus with their fear of crossing the ‘black water’.'’ Normally, 
however, the prison regime respected caste differences and sensibili¬ 
ties, seeking, for example, to devise forms of employment that 
would not be unduly offensive or demeaning to higher-caste con¬ 
victs. And while exemplary punishments were in times of crisis and 
rebellion deemed necessary and legitimate, the British sought to de¬ 
monstrate a superiority over pre-colonial ‘barbarity’ by condemn¬ 
ing torture, mutilation and indefinite imprisonment without 
trial. The introduction of habeas corpus was one expression of this 
colonial concern. T.B. Macaulay conveyed the duality of British 
attitudes in 1835 when he called for a penal system in India that 
would be free from ‘any circumstances shocking to humanity’ and 
yet still ‘a terror to wrong-doers’.^ 

For most of the nineteenth century colonial medicine was loath to 
venture where colonial penology had led. Although from early in 
the century attempts were made to supplant the indigenous (and 

^Report of the Committee on Prison Disapline (Calcutta, 1838), p. 97. 

^ Cited in A. P. Howell, Note on Jails and Jail Discipline in India, 1867-68 
(Calcutta, 1868), p. 1. 
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reputedly dangerous) practice of smallpox inoculation with Jenner’s 
cowpox vaccination, it was not until the 1870s and 1880s that this 
policy received legislative sanction. Even then compulsory vaccina¬ 
tion was confined to major towns and cantonments.® Still more res¬ 
tricted and controversial was the Contagious Diseases Act of 1868, 
introduced to check the spread of venereal disease between Indian 
prostitutes and European soldiers. It was repealed in 1886.’ As this 
latter example suggests, the primary responsibility of Western 
medicine in India until late in the century was still to minister to the 
health of the colonizers, not the colonized, except in so far as Indian 
soldiers, servants, plantation labourers and prostitutes constituted 
an apparent danger to European well-being. Financial as well as 
political constraints discouraged the colonial state from a greater de¬ 
gree of medical intervention. 

There was, however, a substantial shift in state attitudes in the late 
nineteenth century. European health in India, it was increasingly 
argued, could only be assured through wider medical and sanitary 
measures. Epidemics, like the famines with which they frequently 
allied, were an unwelcome tax upon the profitability of empire. 
Sanitary reform and the curbing of epidemic smallpox and cholera 
in Britain created pressure for similar campaigns in India, while the 
advances made by Pasteur, Koch and others in the new science of 
bacteriology created a confidence among British medical men in 
India that epidemic diseases could be ‘conquered’ through the appli¬ 
cation of Western scientific knowledge and reason. It was at this 
juncture that the plague arrived in India. The first deaths occurred at 
Bombay in August 1896, and within three or four years the disease 
had spread to every province of the Indian empire. Before 1900 
mainly an urban phenomenon, the epidemic was moving steadily, 
seemingly remorselessly, into the countryside. The urban focus of 
the disease in the early years was reflected in the greater intensity of 
plague operations in the towns and cities. This in turn partly ex¬ 
plains the urban character of much of the early resistance to plague 
measures, though it had also been remarked in earlier decades that 
vaccination too often encountered greater opposition in the towns 
than in the rural areas. 

D. Arnold, ‘Smallpox and Colonial Medicine in India’ (forthcoming). 

’ K. Ballhatchet, Race, Sex and Class under the Raj; Imperial Attitudes and Policies 
and their Critics, 1793-190$ (London, 1980). 

E.g. Returns of Vaccination for the North-Western Provinces, 1872-73 
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After a brief period of medical uncertainty and administrative 
hesitancy, the provincial government in Bombay, backed by the 
Government of India, introduced measures which, in the words of 
W.C. Rand, Pune’s Plague Commissioner, were ‘perhaps the most 
drastic that had ever been taken in British India to stamp out an 
epidemic.’” On 6 October 1896 the Bombay government sanc¬ 
tioned a programme for the disinfection and destruction of infected 
property under the Bombay Municipal Act of 1888. Four months 
later the Epidemic Diseases Act gave the government the power to 
detain and segregate plague suspects, to destroy property, inspect, 
disinfect, evacuate and even demolish dwellings suspected of har¬ 
bouring the plague, to prohibit fairs and pilgrimages, to examine 
road and rail travellers—in short, to do almost anything medical and 
official opinion believed to be necessary for the suppression of the 
disease.’^- In Bombay, Pune, Karachi and Calcutta responsibility 
for health and sanitation was taken away from municipal councils 
and entrusted to small committees of European doctors and civil 
servants. In practice, even if not in theory, Indian opinion was 
brushed aside. Caste and religion were afforded scant recognition 
except as obstacles to the implementation of the necessary sanitary 
programme. The proclamation issued by Bombay’s Municipal 
Commissioner on 6 October 1896 announced that all plague cases 
would be hospitalized, by force if necessary. It was not explained 
that relatives would be permitted to visit the sick nor that caste was 
to be respected in the hospital arrangements. A directive from the 
city’s Surgeon-General in December 1896 stated that while caste 
‘prejudices’ would be observed as far as possible, they could not be 
allowed to stand in the way of essential sanitary and medical 
measures.*^ Never before had the medical profession in British 
India commanded such public power and exercised it with such 
administrative arrogance. 

Behind the urgent and far-reaching nature of these measures lay 
several considerations. Plague, although present in some parts of 


(Allahabad, 1873), pp. 29-30; Report on Vaccinatton throughout the Bombay 
Presidency and Sind for the Year 1861 (Bombay, 1862), p. 2. 

" Supplement to the Account of Plague Administration in the Bombay Presidency 
from September 1896 tiU May 1897 (no publication details), p. 3. 

“ M. E. Couchman, Account of the Plague Administration in the Bombay 
Presidency from September 1896 till May 1897 (Bombay, 1897), pp. 3, 32. 

” Ibid., p. 3. 
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India during the nineteenth century, was seen in 1896 as an invading 
disease which had to be checked before it could establish itself. 
Appearing first in Bombay (probably as a result of importation 
from Hong Kong), the plague challenged the prosperity of one of 
British India’s premier ports and administrative centres. Apart from 
the threat to Bombay’s own commerce and industry, the economic 
pressure for prompt action was increased by the possibility of an 
European embargo on Indian trade unless the epidemic was quickly 
brought under control. But no less powerful was the medical press¬ 
ure from experts in Britain and India who argued that the disease 
could be stopped from spreading if only the appropriate measures 
were promptly and thoroughly implemented. 

At this stage, too, the etiology of the plague was not fully under¬ 
stood. The role of rats in its transmission was still generally thought 
secondary to that of man; the part played by rats’ fleas was not 
finally established until 1908.The human body—and the clothes, 
bedding and habitations associated with it—was thought to be the 
disease’s principal vector. The perceived centrality of the human 
body was further emphasized by the difficulty at first experienced 
in identifying the disease. A physical examination was made to try 
to find the characteristic buboes or swellings; in dubious cases post 
mortems were used to search for internal evidence. The body was 
thus both the presumed vector of the disease and the bearer of its di¬ 
agnostical signs. It followed that anti-plague measures concentrated 
upon the interception, examination and confinement of the body. 
This entailed a form of direct medical intervention that swept aside 
the rival or preferential claims of relatives and friends, vaids and 
hakims (Hindu and Muslim medical practitioners respectively), reli¬ 
gious and caste leaders. The body, as in the West, was treated as a 
secular object, not as sacred territory, as an individual entity, not as 
an element integral to a wider community. The body, moreover, 
was exposed not just to the ‘gaze’ of Western medicine but also to 
its physical touch, an intrusion of the greatest concern to a society 
in which touch connoted possession or pollution. 

II 

The Foucaultesque analogy between the prison and the hospital, be¬ 
tween penology and medicine, was most evident in the recourse to 


Hirst, Conquest of Plague, pp. 172-4. 
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hospitalization and segregation. In the colonial perception India’s 
social and physical environment was seen as injurious to bodily and 
moral well-being, constituting both the cause and the context of 
crime and disease. Reform or cure could, it was believed, best be 
effected by removing the individual from his customary environ¬ 
ment and placing him within a ‘rational’ and orderly prison or hos¬ 
pital regime. In penology this attitude gave rise not only to the pris¬ 
on but also to the reformatories for former t/7«gs and to the settle¬ 
ments for ‘criminal tribes’. In medicine there was a preference for 
hospitals over dispensaries in the belief that the former offered bet¬ 
ter opportunities for isolation, observation and control. 

In India, too, climatic and miasmatic theories of disease causation 
persisted longer than in Europe, perhaps from the strength of West¬ 
ern antipathy to India’s physical and social environment. The 
accounts of the plague compiled by Brigadier-General Gatacre as 
chairman of Bombay’s plague committee in 1897, and by R. Nathan 
for the Government of India in 1898, placed particular emphasis 
upon the ‘insanitary and filthy conditions’ to be found in Indian 
towns and villages as ‘predisposing causes’ of the disease. Removal 
to the sanitized and orderly world of the plague hospital and seg¬ 
regation camp was thus seen as essential for the effective contain¬ 
ment and treatment of the disease. Gatacre went so far as to claim 
that during an epidemic the plague hospital was one of the safest 
places to be. The disease did not appear to him normally to be con¬ 
tagious except in conditions of ‘overcrowding, destitution, deficient 
cubic space, ventilation and sunlight.’’The instructions issued to 
Gatacre by Lord Sandhurst as Governor of Bombay in March 1897 
listed as priorities the discovery of all plague cases, the treatment of 
all plague cases in hospital, and the segregation of all suspected 
cases, as far as possible, it was added, respecting ‘native usages.’’* 

Although European medical theory and practice were gaining 
acceptance, especially among the Western-educated middle class, 
there was general repugnance at the ways in which the policy of seg¬ 
regation and hospitalization was carried out. ‘Rightly or wrongly’, 
wrote the Gujarati of Bombay on 18 October 1896, ‘the feeling of 
the Native community is strongly against segregation.’ It argued 

** W. F. Gatacre, Report on the Bubonic Plague in Bombay, 1896-97 (Bombay, 
1897), pp. 50-1; R. Nathan, Plague in Northern India, 1896, 1897 (Simla, 1898), I, 
pp. 71-90. 

Mahratta, 14 March. 1897. 
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that social customs, religious sentiments and ‘the strong ties of 
affection’ were all against it. ‘The very idea’, the paper explained, ‘of 
tearing off one’s dear relative from those affectionately devoted to 
him and of his departing the world without the usual religious 
ministrations is revolting to the mind of the Native community.’ In 
petitions as well as in newspaper editorials and correspondence col¬ 
umns the same basic view was frequently repeated. Indian values 
and sentiments were contrasted with the ‘indifference and callous¬ 
ness’ of Western medicine and the colonial administration.^^ In 
trying to explain the unpopularity of hospitals the Mahratta of 21 
November 1897 pointed, among other things, to the difficulty pa¬ 
tients had in keeping in touch with their families. The sick man was 
nursed, the paper maintained, not by caring relatives and friends but 
by people who were ‘at best mere strangers, invariably callous and 
patent mercenaries’. In Western eyes a sanitized and healing en¬ 
vironment, the hospital was to many Indians (not least to the higher 
castes) a place of pollution, contaminated by blood and faeces, inim¬ 
ical to caste, religion and purdah. The Kesari of 6 April 1897 carried 
in illustration of such antipathies the story of a Brahmin who had 
had to live on milk while in hospital because the food had been pol¬ 
luted by a Sudra’s touch. The Mahratta six weeks later, on 23 May 
1897, complained that caste observances were being violated in 
Pune’s general hospital and protested against the impending closure 
of the city’s Hindu Plague Hospital, where, it said, caste was 
scrupulously respected. 

In Bombay, as later in other major cities, the government tried, 
once it began to realize the strength of public opposition to hospita¬ 
lization, to meet such objections and fears by encouraging the set¬ 
ting up of special caste or community hospitals. By early 1898 there 
were more than thirty such institutions in Bombay. Along with 
other concessions (such as the right of patients to be treated by their 
own vaids and hakims), this did much (at least among the middle 
classes) to overcome the deep suspicion of hospitals and hospital 
treatment.'* 

Although opposition to segregation and hospitalization was com¬ 
monly expressed in the idiom of male pollution and deprivation, it 

Gujaratif 18 April. 1897. 

'• J. M. Campbell, Report of the Bombay Plague Committee on the Plague in 
Bombay, tit July 1897 to 30th April 1898 (Bombay, 1898), pp. 60, 137f. 
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was the seizure of women and their removal to camps and hospitals 
that provoked some of the fiercest resistance. Nearly a thousand 
mill-hands attacked Bombay’s Arthur Road hospital on 29 October 
1896 after a woman worker had been taken there as a suspected pla¬ 
gue sufferer.^^ On 9 March 1898 Julaha Muslim weavers in the city 
forcibly prevented the removal to hospital of a twelve-year-old girl 
after a hakim had been refused permission to see her.^° At Kanpur 
on 11 April 1900 an attack on the local segregation camp, involving 
fnainly the city’s Chamars, mill-hands and butchers, was partly in¬ 
spired by reports and rumours of women being detained there 
against their will.^* 

Opposition to Western medical intervention was strong, too, 
among those Indians who saw the plague as a form of divine punish¬ 
ment, as a visitation against which the use of Western medicine was 
bound to be either impious or ineffective. ‘We will not go to hospit¬ 
al’, declared one young Muslim in Bombay in December 1896, ‘Our 
Musjid is our hospital.Others, encouraged by the apparent fai¬ 
lure of Western medicine to stem the disease’s advance, looked to 
the indigenous systems, Ayurveda and Unani, for humoral 
explanations and appropriate therapies. According to the vaid 
Kaviraj Vijayratna Sen, plague had been known to ancient Ayurve¬ 
da as bradna and was caused by ‘eating phlegm-producing and in¬ 
digestible food, inhaling damp air and sleeping on damp beds.’^^ A 
writer in Allahabad’s Prayag Samachar on 15 May 1900 attributed 
the disease to excessive consumption of salt, acids, bitters and heat¬ 
ing foods. An anonymous poster which appeared in Delhi in Febru¬ 
ary 1898 at the height of the plague scare in the city vigorously de¬ 
fended the use of Unani medicines but stopped short of claiming a 
cure for the plague.^^ 

The physical examination of travellers and the residents of 
plague-struck towns and cities was no less a cause of alarm and 

” Couchman, Account of the Plague Admmistratton, pp. 11-12; Prabhakar 
(Bombay), 30 October. 1896; Kalser-e-Hmd (Bombay), 1 Nov, 1896. 

“ Campbell, Report of the Bombay Plague Committee, pp. 23-4; Vartahar 
(Bombay), 23 March. 1898. 

India, Home (Public), 291-302, June 1900, NAI; Hindustan (Kalakankar), 15 
April. 1900. 

Gatacre, Report on the Bubonic Plague, p. 14. 

Bangavasi (Calcutu), 10 Oct. 1896. 

" Home (Sanitary), 555, May 1898, NAI. 
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opposition. Because most of the doctors were male as well as white, 
their touch was considered either polluting or tantamount to sexual 
molestation, especially when it involved the examination of 
women’s necks, armpits and thighs. Sholapur’s Kalpataru protested 
on 24 October 1897 that ‘Native feeling’ was ‘most touchy’ on this 
issue. ‘Native ladies’, it claimed, ‘will prefer death to the humiliation 
of having their groins examined by male doctors who are utter 
strangers to them’. Another Marathi paper, Gurakhi of Bombay, 
angrily denounced the examination of women passengers at Kalyan 
railway station. ‘That a female should be publicly asked by a male 
stranger to remove the end of her sari (from the upper half of her 
body)’, wrote the paper on 19 February 1897, ‘is most insulting and 
likely to lead to loss of life.’ Passengers travelling to Calcutta via 
Khana Junction had to survive a similar ordeal. Forced to alight 
from the train, they were divided by sex and made to wait to be in¬ 
spected in full public view by a European doctor. It was only after 
an outcry in the press had shown the strength of Indian feeling that 
screens were provided and a few women doctors found to assist in 
the examinations. But the basic antipathy remained. As Morada- 
bad’s Niiam-ul-Mulk put it on 16 April 1900, ‘The very sight of 
plague doctors at the railway station curdles the blood of 
passengers.Public examinations on the streets of Pune as much as 
the frequent house searches fed mounting indignation in the city 
and helped provoke the assassination of Rand, the Plague Commis¬ 
sioner, on 22 June 1897 The hero of Sarat Chandra Chattopadh- 
yay’s Sukrata recorded his humiliation at having to stand in line with 
coolies to be examined by the white ‘Dogdari of plague’ before 
being allowed to embark for Rangoon. So roughly did the doctor 
handle the more sensitive parts of his body that, the author said, 
even a wooden doll would have cried out in protest.^^ 

The scale (and dubious efficacy) of the plague measures can be seen from the fact 
that in 1896-7 1.8 million rail travellers were inspected, of whom 40,000 were 
detained, but a mere 6 proved to be suffering from the disease: Hirst, Conquest of 
Plague, p. 115. 

Dnyan Prakash (Pune), 19 April. 1897; Sudharak (Pune), 10 May 1897; 
Damodhar Chapekar’s ‘confession’, 8 October 1897, Home (Public), 240, Novem¬ 
ber 1897, NAI. Some houses in Pune were searched as many as eleven times between 
1.^ March and 19 May 1897: in all 218,124 house searches were made, leading to the 
discovery of 338 plague cases and 64 corpses. Supplement to the Account of Plague 
Administration, p. 9. 

Sarat Chandra Chattopadyay, Sukrata (Calcutta, 1918), in Collected Works, ii, 
pp. 17-18. I am indebted to Gautam Bhadra for this reference. 
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The treatment of Indian; as ‘mere beasts’, with all the racial con¬ 
tempt it implied, was made still more offensive by the use of British 
troops in Pune (and on a much smaller scale in Bombay) to enforce 
plague measures.^® Inevitably, this invited comparisons with milit¬ 
ary conquest and occupation. The citizens of Pune saw the recourse 
to soldiers as a crude attempt by the Bombay administration to in¬ 
timidate its opponents. But the use of these ‘white bulls’ had a 
further connotation. In recent years British soldiers had been in¬ 
volved in a series of racial incidents in India—women had been 
molested and raped, villagers had been beaten up, even shot at, by 
soldiers on hunting expeditions. One one pretext or another the sol¬ 
diers received only negligible punishments in the courts, a travesty 
of justice the Indian press bitterly resented.^^ The use of a thousand 
British soldiers to conduct house searches in Pune seemed either an 
act of gross insensitivity or a deliberate provocation. Reports of sex¬ 
ual harassment, insults and abuse on the part of British troops soon 
began to circulate in the city.^° It did not escape comment that when 
white men or women were attacked Europeans took a very different 
attitude. Moda Vrittj a Marathi paper, wondered on 15 July 1897 
how Indians could be expected to feel grief at the deaths of Rand 
and Lieutenant Ayerst, assassinated a month earlier at Pune, when 
Europeans went unpunished for ‘taking the lives of helpless Natives 
under the impression that they are monkeys, crows and bears. 

Nor was the living body alone subjected to insults and indigni¬ 
ties. The examination and disposal of corpses figured prominently 
in early plague policy. According to the Bengal plague committee in 
a memorandum of mid 1897 a ‘plague corpse is a focus of infection’, 
especially when the victim died outside a hospital. It followed, 
therefore, that ‘All religious rites and ceremonies should ... be cur¬ 
tailed as much as possible.The Secretary of State for India, under 

Vartahar (Bombay), 10 January 1898. 

E. g. Indian Spectator (Bombay), 9 May 1897; Bombay Samachar, 12 May 1897; 
Indu Prakash (Bombay), 10 February 1898; Hitavadi (Calcutta), 13 May 1898; 
Rahbar (Moradabad), 16 April 1899. 

Dnyan Prakash, 15 March 1897; Kesan, 6 April 1897, Rand, by contrast, found 
it ‘a matter of great satisfaction’ that ‘no credible complaint that the modesty of 
woman had been intentionally insulted had ever been made either to the Plague 
Committee or to the soldiers’ own officers’: Supplement to the Account of Plague 
Administration, p. 34. 
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the influence of medical opinion in Britain, urged that a systematic 
policy of corpse inspection be instituted as the best way of counter¬ 
ing deficient plague registration and as a check to the spread of the 
disease.^^ Opinion in India was more divided. The civil administra¬ 
tion was well aware of the sensitivity of the issue and that corpse in¬ 
spection was, as the Viceroy, Lord Elgin, noted in August 1897, 
‘likely to produce great irritation’ among Indians of all classes.^"* 
This was amply and widely demonstrated. In October 1896 a Euro¬ 
pean doctor in Calcutta caused great excitement by insisting on ex¬ 
amining (and taking a sample of blood from) the body of a zenana 
woman who had apparently died of mumps, but whom he sus¬ 
pected might have been suffering from plague. ‘If this is not high¬ 
handedness’, commented Hitavadi on 30 October, ‘nothing is’. In 
the Bombay presidency it was decreed that bodies could not be 
buried or cremated until they had been inspected by a qualified (and 
hence almost invariably European) doctor to ascertain whether pla¬ 
gue had been the cause of death. With scores of deaths occurring 
daily in towns and cities and few doctors available, this might entail 
a delay of many hours before funeral rights could be proceeded 
with. The Mahratta on 6 June 1897 complained that twelve or even 
twenty-four hours might elapse before permission could be 
obtained, adding that the ‘detention of dead bodies in houses for 
such a long time is condemned both by religion and the science of 
sanitation’. A European witness to the Indian Plague Commission 
of 1898-9 pointed out that one of the principal objections to corpse 
inspection was that it ‘delayed the disposal of the body, and, in con¬ 
sequence, nobody living in the same muhulla could eat or drink un¬ 
til the body had been removed.The delay was often felt to be 
more irksome than the inspection itself. 

The carrying out of post-mortems on suspected plague victims 
was also widely resented. The practice was stopped at Jawalpur, 

” Secretary of State to Government Bombay, 24 August 1897, India, Home 
(Sanitary), 142, September 1897 NAl. One British expert, W.S. Reade, in urging that 
corpse inspection be adopted as the 'sheet-anchor' of plague detection, said he could 
sec nothing in it to ‘hurt the caste or susceptibilities of the various races of India’; 
Bengal, Municipal (Medical), 2 February 1898, WBSA. 

Elgin to Governor, Bombay, 26 August 1897, India, Home (Sanitary), 143, 
September 1897, NAI. 

Evidence of E.F.L. Winter, ICS, "The Indian Plague Commission, 1898-99*, 
Parliamentary Papers, xxxi, 1900, p. 49. 

“Campbell, Report of the Bombay PUgae Committee, p. 61. 
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near Hardwar in the North-Western Provinces, after an attack on 
the plague camp there on 30 March 1898 had drawn officials* atten¬ 
tion to the strength of public feeling against it.^^ In Calcutta when 
one of the Dorns employed to cut up bodies for dissection himself 
died of plague, fellow Dorns ‘absolutely refused to let their friend be 
cut up. They came down in considerable numbers and carried him 
off to the burning-ghat’ to be cremated.^® Interference with custom¬ 
ary funeral rites and practices—which in the Bombay presidency in 
1897-8 included the closure of overcrowded cemeteries and a 
requirement that plague corpses be wrapped in a sheet soaked in 
perchloride of lime or covered with quicklime—gave rise to several 
demonstrations of defiance. At the town of Rander in Surat district 
on 9 March 1897 an order from the Assistant Collector directing 
that a plague corpse be taken to a mosque on the outskirts of town 
with no more than fifteen mourners in attendance was openly de¬ 
fied. Some three thousand Muslims carried the body in procession 
to the central mosque for the final prayers to be said over it.^’ 

The search for plague cases and corpses in Bombay and Pune was 
not only met, at times, by outright resistance, but also, more com¬ 
monly, by evasion and concealment. The sick, whether suffering 
from plague or any other disease that might be casually mistaken for 
it, were smuggled out to areas free of search parties, or were hidden 
in lofts, inside cupboards, under furniture or in secret rooms. Pla¬ 
gues corpses were buried clandestinely, sometimes within house or 
compound. The British were dismayed that even a ‘Westernized’ 
community like the Parsis should resort to such evasions and 
deceptions.'*® 

The colonial assault on the body was not, to be sure, the only 
cause of opposition to the government’s anti-plague measures. 
There was concern, too, for the loss of property and possessions, 
destroyed or pilfered during the plague operations. For the poor 

Sanitary Department, resolution, North-Western Provinces, 27 April 1898, 
India, Home (Sanitary), 521, May 1898, NAl. 
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hospitalization and segregation meant the loss of wages^ possibly of 
a job. Merchants were resentful of the restrictions placed upon their 
movements as well as at the destruction of their grain stores and 
other assets.**' But above all else it was the actual, threatened or im¬ 
agined assault on the body that aroused the greatest anger and fear 
in the early plague years and was the commonest cause of evasion 
and defiance. 


Ill 

So far in this essay little attempt has been made to distinguish be¬ 
tween the attitudes and responses of different sections of the Indian 
population. To some extent this seems appropriate. The British at 
first made little distinction in their plague policy between one class 
and another. Equally, much initial criticism of the plague adminis¬ 
tration was voiced on behalf of ‘the Native community’ and in de¬ 
fence of ‘Native feelings’. If one turns, however, to a consideration 
of the rumours thrown up by the plague and, more commonly, by 
the state measures deployed against it, one becomes aware of a sig¬ 
nificant divergence of outlook between the middle classes and the 
subordinate population. 

Rumour flourished in the atmosphere of fear and uncertainty 
generated by the plague and the colonial medical intervention 
against it. There are, though, many difficulties in the way of trying 
to interpret the plague rumours as a species of popular discourse. As 
they have come down to us the rumours are far from being an un¬ 
contaminated source. The transition from the oral to the written 
form inevitably involves selection and distortion. Plague rumours 
were often written down and printed—in the press, in official re¬ 
ports, in memoirs^—specifically in order to show the absurdity, the 
ignorance and the irrationality of the masses, to demonstrate, as one 
paper put it, that ‘King Mob’ was ‘impervious to reason.’^^ The wil¬ 
der the rumour the better it suited this purpose. In the press 
rumours were often merely alluded to or given in only crude and 
summary form on the assumption that their nature and substance 
was already familiar to readers. Nor, of course, is it safe to assume 

■*’ Vartamdhi (Pune), 3 March 1897; Mahratta, 28 March 1897; Champion 
(Bombay), 21 March 1897; Ahmedabad Times, 11 April 1897; Indian Spectator, 20 
May 1898. 

Hindustan (Kalakankar), 26 April 1900. 
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that rumours were an unalloyed product of the subaltern classes and 
circulated exclusively among them. In his report on the Calcutta 
plague J. N. Cook, the city’s Health Officer, noted rather des¬ 
pairingly in 1898 that it was ‘extraordinary how natives occupying 
a respectable position gave credence to the wildest and most im¬ 
probable stories.’*^^ It would be rash, too, altogether to disregard as 
colonial or middle-class prejudice the suggestion made, especially at 
the time of the Calcutta plague disturbances of May 1898, that some 
rumours were ‘set in circulation by badmashes with the object of 
frightening people and getting an opportunity of looting them.’^^ 
Vaids and hakims were also thought to have a likely interest in 
spreading alarming reports about Western medicine, inoculation 
and hospitals.But, for all these caveats, the rumours appear to 
take us appreciably closer to popular perceptions and responses 
than most other available sources. 

One striking feature of the plague rumours, in seeming contrast 
to many other examples of this form of popular discourse in India, 
was their secularity,^^ It is true that reports sometimes made refer¬ 
ence to ‘absurd rumours’ that ‘the intention of Government was to 
interfere with the religion and caste of the people , and ‘to destroy 
caste and religious observances, with the ultimate design of forcing 
Christianity on the natives of India."*^ At the time of the Kanpur 
riot in April 1900 it was said that ‘the wildest rumours of impending 
danger to Hindu and Musalman alike’ were in circulation.^* But the 
overwhelming concern of the majority of recorded rumours was 
with an assault on the body, whether by poisoning, dissection, 
or other means. The principal themes of the rumours appear as 
follows: 

Cook, ‘Report on Plague in Calcutta’, p. 25. 
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India, Home (Sanitary) (Plague), 16 July 1900, in Sanitary Despatches to 
London, 14,26 July 1900, India Office Records, London (hereafter lOR). 

General Administration Department resolution, North-Western Provinces, 15 
May 1900, India, Home (Public), 298, June 1900, NAI. 
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1. Poisoning: Commonest of all rumours were those relating to 
the deliberate poisoning of Indians by doctors, hospital staff and 
other colonial agencies. One of the first reports to this effect was 
carried by the Mahratta on 1 November 1896 in connection with 
Bombay city. The Kesari of 16 February 1897 also referred to 
rumours of the ‘systematic poisoning’ of hospital patients. A fuller 
and more elaborate version was given in the Poona Vaibhar on 21 
February 1897. ‘In some villages’, it reported, 

the people have come to think that the Saikar, finding its subjects un¬ 
manageable, is devising means to reduce their number. They say that it 
mixes poison in opium. They even hesitate to accept the dole of bread 
distributed in the famine camps under the belief that poison is mixed 
with the bread. They think that the hospitals arc now under the manage¬ 
ment of new doctors who put poison into the medicines. 

In other versions it was the village well or the municipal water supp¬ 
ly that had been poisoned: such rumours were widespread in north¬ 
ern India in 1900. In its issue of 26 April 1900 the Hindustan of 
Kalakankar referred to rumours ‘to the effect that plague patients 
are poisoned by doctors, that the water-works supply has been 
poisoned by Government to kill the people, and that six bags of 
snakes and other worms had been ground [up] and dissolved in the 
water-pipe at Cawnpore to bring on plague among consumers*. 
Earlier, during the first months of the epidemic, there was a rumour 
in Bombay that snake venom had been put into the water supply to 
cause plague."*^ 

2. Cutting up the Body: Extracting 'Momiai': A second cluster of 
rumours concerned the cutting up of bodies, again especially in hos¬ 
pitals. A correspondent of the Mahratta on 20 December 1896 
claimed that ‘All natives have an idea that they are taken to hospital 
and killed in order that the doctors may cut them up.’ The paper’s 
editor agreed that hospitals were seen by some Indians as ‘so many 
slaughter-houses for the benefit of human vivisectionists’. Writing 
in the aftermath of the mill-hands’ attack on the Arthur Road hos¬ 
pital in Bombay the Kaiser-e-Hind on 1 November 1896 explained 
that the workers believed there was ‘something diabolical about the 
hospital which claimed so many victims’. In their eyes the hospital 
was ‘the very incarnation of the Devil, and the Devil was to be exor¬ 
cised at all costs’. The purpose behind hospitalization was some- 


Hirst, Conquest of Plague, p. 21. 
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times seen as the extraction of the vital oil or balm known as 
momiai}^ Enthoven attributed the flight of thousands of mill work¬ 
ers from Bombay in the closing months of 1896 to the fear that ‘offi¬ 
cials were seizing men and boys with the intention of hanging them 
head downwards over a slow fire and preparing a medicine drawn 
from the head.’*’ According to Lely residents of the town of Bulsar 
in Gujarat would not pass along the road in front of the local hos¬ 
pital in the early days of the plague because it was ‘universally be¬ 
lieved, or at any rate said, that an oil mill was under every bed to 
grind the patient into ointment for use on European patients in 
Bombay.’*^ An Urdu pzper,jami~ul-lJlum of Moradabad, carried a 
similar story on 14 April 1900: ‘a small quantity of blood’, accord¬ 
ing to the ‘ignorant natives’ of Kanpur, was being sought to prepare 
momiai for soldiers wounded in the Boer War in South Africa. The 
‘illiterate Dubalas’ (or Dublas, a tribal community) of Udvada in 
Surat district were said by the Gujarat Mitra on 14 March 1897 to 
believe that the livers of patients in the local segregation ward were 
sent to Bombay as a protection against the plague there. And a boat¬ 
man near Bilimora told Maconochie that the insection shed at the 
nearby railway station contained a ‘big machine’ which squeezed oil 
from passengers’ bodies: this was sent to Bombay where it was ‘put 
into other people, and then they get plague too.’*’ 

Crooke linked momiai with the Arabic mitmiya, an embalmed body (hence the 
English ‘mummy’) and mt*m, meaning ‘wax’. In India the term connoted a magical 
balm thought to cure wounds and make the user invulnerable. ‘The popular idea is 
that in order to prepare Momiai, a boy, the fatter and blacker the better, is caught, a 
small hole is bored in the top of his head, and he is hung up by the heels over a slow 
fire. The juice or essence of the body dripping from his head produces seven drops of 
this precious substance. It is believed that a European gentleman, the Momiai Saheb, 
enioys a monopoly granted by the government of enticing away suitable boys for this 
nefarious manufacture.’ Crooke adds: ‘Surgeons are naturally exposed to the 
suspicion of being engaged in the trade, and some years ago all the coolies in one of 
the hill sutions struck work when an anatomist set up a private dissecting room.’ 
W. Crooke, Religion and Folklore of Northern India (London, 3rd edn., 1926), pp. 
U1-12.1 am extremely grateful to David Hardiman for drawing my attention to this 
reference and those from Enthoven, Lely and Maconochie cited below. 

R.E. Enthoven, preface to ibid., p. 2. 

F. S. P. Lely, Suggestions for the Better Governing of India (London, 1906), p. 
29. 

E. Maconochie, Life in the Indian Civil Service (London, 1926), p. 83. The 
author identifies this story as a misunderstanding of Haffkine’s anti-plague 
inoculation rather than a momiai tale. 
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3. Seizing and Searching'. Rumours of this class partly overlap 
with those in the two previous categories. They concern the powers 
said to have been entrusted to doctors, police, soldiers and sanitary 
officials. In some instances they are barely exaggerated versions of 
the authority actually conferred by the state upon such people. On 
1 November 1896 the Indian Spectator reported that in Bombay it 
was rumoured that the police could despatch anyone they chose to 
hospital, from which they would never emerge alive. A common 
rumour, nOt without some foundation in reality, was that perfectly 
healthy men and women were seized and sent to hospitals and seg¬ 
regation camps. It was sometimes said that the plague did not exist 
at all but had been invented to enable low paid government servants 
to plunder the people at will, or that doctors were deliberately 
spreading the plague (by poisoning wells and other means) to im¬ 
prove their business. At the time of the Calcutta disturbances of 
May 1898 the police were rumoured to carry bottles of poison 
which they held to the noses of their victims unless bribed to 
desist.^^ 

4. Inoculation'. The introduction of Haffkine’s anti-plague ino¬ 
culation in 1897-8 sparked off many rumours concerning its nature, 
purpose and effects. Despite government denials rumours were rife 
that inoculation would be (or had already been) made compulsory. 
This was a cause of attacks on Europeans and on Indians suspected 
of being inoculators, notably in Calcutta in May 1898, when an 
Austrian sailor drowned trying to escape from his pursuers.Ino¬ 
culation, it was said, caused ’instantaneous death’ or brought im- 
potency and sterility.^^ Inoculation rumours current in the Punjab 
in 1901-2 included that— 


Tohfah-t-Hind (Bi|nor), 20 April 1900; E. Wilkinson, Report on Plague in the 
Punjab from October 1st 1901 to September 30th 1902 (Lahore, 1904), p. 71; Cook, 
‘Report on Plague in Calcutta, p. 14. 

Bangavasi (Calcutta), 14 May 1898; Cook, ‘Report on Plague in Calcutta', pp. 
14, 23-5. The sudden appearance ol a European accompanied by two policemen at a 
fair in Banaras in May 1899 caused immediate speculation that he was an inoculator 
and there was ‘a general stampede’: Prayag Samachar (Allahabad), 8 May 1899. 

^ Aftab-t-Punjab(Lihore), 9 May 1898; Wilkinson, Report on Plague in the 
Punjab, p. 28; Maconochie, Life in the ICS, p. 208. In this and in tke political 
backlash created there are interesting parallels between the British plague administra¬ 
tion of 1896-1900 and the vasectomy campaign which contributed to Mrs Gandhi's 
downfall in 1977. 
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the needle was a yard long; you died immediately after the operation; you 
survived the operation six months and then collapsed; men lost their viril¬ 
ity and women became sterile; the Deputy Commissioner himself under¬ 
went the operation and expired half an hour afterwards in great agony; 
and other like nonsense.^^ 

When inoculations were performed on Europeans or on prominent 
Indians without apparent adverse effects it was said that only rose¬ 
water had been used: the real poison was reserved for lesser 
Indians.^* 

5. Collapse or Weakness of British Rule: A rumour of this kind 
gave rise to a riot at the village of Chakalashi in the Kaira district of 
Gujarat. According to the Mahratta of 23 January 1898 a local 
‘fanatic’ told the people that British rule was over. In Lely’s version 
of the story it was believed that ‘the British Empire had fallen in the 
country south of the Mahi, and that the plague cordon which had 
been drawn along that river was really for the purpose of preventing 
the news from getting through to the north’. By this account ‘a new 
kingdom was proclaimed and preparations made for selecting a 
Raja’, until the police intervened and bloodshed followed.A re¬ 
lated plague rumour, touching in another way upon the weakness of 
British power in India and circulating in northern India in 1900, was 
to the effect that the British were spreading the plague deliberately 
in order to discourage the Russians from invading India. This 
rumour might be linked to others current at the time about Russian 
advances into Afghanistan and Kashmir.^*^ It was said in Calcutta in 
1898 that in order to save British India (from what is not clear) the 
Viceroy had met a yogi in a remote part of the Himalayas ‘and made 
a compact with him to sacrifice 2 lakhs of lives to the Goddess Kali’. 
The British were suspected of trying to keep this bargain by distri¬ 
buting poisonous white powders and black pills and by giving lethal 
inoculations.*^ 

Wilkinson, Report on Plague m the Punjab, p. 28. 

** Cook, ‘Repon on Plague in Calcutta’, p. 25. For further discussion of plague 
rumours, especially those relating to inoculation, see I. J. Catanach, ‘Plague and the 
Indian Village, 1896-1914’, in P. Robb (cd.). Rural India: Land, Power and Society 
under British Rule (London, 1983), pp. 224-6. 

Lely, Suggestions, p. 29. 

“ India, Home (Sanitary) (Plague), 16 July 1900, Sanitary Despatches to London, 
14, 26 July 1900, lOR. 

Cook, ‘Report on Plague in Calcutta’, p. 23. Cf. Wilkinson, Report on Plague in 
the Punjab, p. 71: ‘The most general idea was that Government had found from the 
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6. General Catastrophe: A final collection of rumours, or in 
some cases authored predictions (which thus go beyond the realm 
of true rumour), concerned a spate of imminent disasters and cala¬ 
mities, of which the plague and famine then sweeping India were 
only the precursors. An earthquake confidently predicted in Delhi 
in January 1898 fuelled alarm over the anticipated imposition of 
draconian anti-plague measures.^ The month of Kartik in the Sam- 
bat year 1956 (November 1899) was widely expected to initiate an 
age of affliction and catastrophe for India and the world. 

What significance can we see in these plague rumours? They are 
evidence first of all of how extensively the epidemic was discussed 
among the Indian population and the widespread fear and suspicion 
with which the state’s plague measures were viewed. ‘The word pla¬ 
gue’, wrote the Hindustan on 8 April 1899, ‘is even in the mouths of 
children.’ On the eve of the Kanpur riot the ‘plague administration, 
especially the segregation of the sick, became the common subject 
of conversation among the better classes of the city’ in the first week 
of April 1900, and from them ‘anxiety gradually extended down to 
the masses of the people.When Sir John Woodburn, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, held a meeting with doctors at the 
Eden Hospital to discuss the likelihood of an outbreak of plague in 
Calcutta, rumour rapidly spread. By noon the same day, 28 April 
1898, 

the excitement in the town was intense. In business houses and in 
bazaars, streets and bustees the question was discussed, had the dreaded 
Bombay plague come at last, were their houses going to be forcibly en¬ 
tered, and their wives and daughters torn away by British soldiers, was 
quarantine to be established, and were they all to be forcibly 
inoculated?*® 

In a situation where the government was generally disinclined to ex- 


Census and from the occurrence of recent famines, that the population was too large 
and consequently had given a sort of contract to the doctors to kill off so many 
lakhs.’ 

India, Home (Saniury), 543-50, May 1898, NAI, Patiala Akhbar, 21 January 
1898. 

Prayag Satnachar, 20 April 1899; Liberal (Azamgarh), 24 September 1899; 
Oudh Akhbar (Lucknow), 30 October 1899. 

•^General Administration Department resolution, North-Western Provinces, 15 
May 1900, India, Home (Public), 298, Jupe 1900, NAI. 

“ Cook, 'Report on Plague in Calcutta’, p. 10. 
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plain its intentions and take the people into its confidence, rumour 
had something of a predictive quality. It was an attempt to antici¬ 
pate and explain what the government was up to, and pet^le took 
the action—^flight, resistance, evasion—that seemed in consequence 
appropriate. In Bombay in late 1896, as in Calcutta in April-May 
1898, thousands of people fled not just to avoid the plague but also 
to escape the measures which it was believed the government in¬ 
tended to visit upon them. Rumour informed action. 

Turning to the content of the rumours it is possible to discern 
two basic preoccupations. There was, first of all, a deep suspicion of 
the nature and methods of Western medicine. This was not new. 
For much of the nineteenth century hospitals and such practices as 
surgery, post-mortems and vaccination had given rise to widespread 
fear and opposition. Some of the rumours concerning vaccination 
directly parallel the inoculation rumours of the early plague years. 
But such doubts and fears were given fresh intensity by the unpre¬ 
cedented scale of medical intervention in 1896-1900, and by the 
coercive and comprehensive nature of the measures which seemed 
to threaten the life or the body of almost every Indian. Some of the 
rumours were garbled accounts of an unfamiliar medical 
technology—the needles a yard long, the poisoning and dissecting 
hospitals. Perhaps the rumours about snakes in the water supply 
even had their origin in some health officer’s well-intentioned 
attempt to explain water-borne parasites and diseases. But with 
growing familiarity with Western medicine (something which the 
sheer scale of medical intervention against the plague helped to 
bring about) and as the coercive aspects of plague policy were dimi¬ 
nished (largely in response to popular protest and resistance) ino¬ 
culation and hospitals lost much of their former terror. As fear 
abated the rumours it had occasioned also began to die away. 

But it was not only the nature and novelty of Western medical 
technology that sent rumour flying. The plague and still more the 
state measures deployed against it were seen to have a deeper mean¬ 
ing or purpose and to reflect the underlying character and intentions 
of British rule. In this ‘effort after meaning’, rumour pasted together 
into a kind of collage aspects of the current crisis—plague, hospita¬ 
lization, segregation, inoculation—with other disturbing or signifi¬ 
cant items of news and recent events—the famines, talk of over¬ 
population and growing political opposition to British rule, Russian 
advances, even the South African War. To outsiders it appeared that 
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these fragments were completely unrelated and were brought 
together in an entirely random and nonsensical way. And yet at the 
level of popular discourse this association of ideas provided a par¬ 
tially coherent pattern of explanation. It seemed to explain what was 
otherwise difficult to account for: why, in particular, were Euro¬ 
peans apparently immune to the disease unless they had some part 
in its propagation? Underlying almost all the rumours was an 
assumption of British self-interest and spite, a readiness to victimize 
and sacrifice Indians for the preservation of British power. As one 
newspaper pointed out,^** the rumours leant no support to the idea 
of the Raj as ma-bap, a notion conventionally attributed to popular 
perceptions of state power and one which the British had claimed in 
justification for their own rule. Even the Viceroy, by popular re¬ 
port, was willing to kill off 200,000 of the inhabitants of Calcutta so 
that British power could be maintained. Here was no kindly tsar, no 
benevolent white queen, to whom an oppressed people could appeal 
against the tyranny of their overlords. European power appeared as a 
monolith, undivided in its malevolence. This was an understanding 
of British power which the coercive character of the early plague 
measures—and the rough handling which lower-class Indians 
generally received from soldiers, doctors and officials—must have 
done much to nurture. It seemed perfectly credible, not some extra¬ 
vagant fantasy, that the British should poison wells, give lethal in¬ 
jections or grind out momiai, such was their apparent contempt for 
the sentiments, the lives, the bodies of their Indian subjects. 

We can venture one stage further in identifying rumour as a form 
of popular discourse. Some of the rumours voiced a suspicion not 
only of the British but also of those Indians who appeared to be 
their agents and allies. The Indian rajas and notables who assisted 
the British in their plague operations or allowed themselves to be in¬ 
oculated were seen as accomplices in the evil conspiracy to poison, 
pollute and plunder the people. In Calcutta in May 1898 Indian 
‘topi-wallahs’ became targets of popular violence and were attacked 
on suspicion of being inoculators or plague doctors.^^ From long 
experience, too, the subordinate classes had reason to expect the 
worst of the Indian policemen entrusted with enforcing plague reg- 

^ Poona Vaihhar, 21 February 1897, 

Magistrate, Howrah, to Commissioner, Burdwan, 5 May 1898, Bengsd, Judicial 
(Police), 14 August 1898, WBSA; Cook, ‘Report on Plague in Calcutta’, pp. 23-5, 
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ulations. Given their ‘deadly enmity to the tyrannical police’,it 
was not surprising that workers, like the Bombay mill-hands of 
October 1896, believed that the plague administration had been set 
up to allow the police to pillage and murder the people. While it was 
mainly an image of British cruelty and self-interest that the plague 
rumours projected, they suggested that there were Indians, too, 
who shared in the rulers’ selfish or malevolent intentions. 

IV 

Plague provided a pretext for a second colonial assault—on the grow¬ 
ing political assertiveness of the Indian middle classes. This was 
most evident in relation to the municipalities of Bombay, Calcutta 
and Pune. Plague reached Pune towards the end of 1896 at a time 
when the provincial administration, headed by Lord Sandhurst, was 
already bent on humbling the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha and the city’s 
Brahmins for their persistent criticism of British policies. The pla¬ 
gue was used as a convenient excuse to strike back at Tilak’s militan¬ 
cy: his Sivaji and Ganapati festivals were banned in 1897 as part of 
the plague restrictions and he was imprisoned for his alleged part in 
provoking or plotting the assassination of W.C. Rand, the city’s un¬ 
popular Plague Commissioner.^'^ But the government’s counter- 

*** Kaiser-e-Hind (Bombay), 1 November 1896. Before leaving plague rumour, it is 
worth noting that plague, like smallpox, cholera and other epidemic diseases, in time 
acquired its own deity; see L.S.S. O’Malley, Censns of India, !9ll. Volume V, 
Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, and Sikkim, Part 1: Report (Calcutta, 1913), p 228; H. 
Whitehead, The Village Gods of South India (2nd edition, Calcutta, 1921), p. 21 and 
photographs facing pp. 76-7. It is significant, however, that the initial response, 
especially in northern India in 1898-1900, where plague measures often preceded or 
came close on the heels of the epidemic, was to hold the British rather than a disease 
goddess responsible or to sec British medical intervention as the phenomenon that 
challenged explanation. Despite the mortality caused, the plague goddess appears 
never to have assumed the ritual importance and permanence of Sitala or Olabibi, 
deities of smallpox and cholera respectively. 

*’’The part played by events in Pune in 1896-7 in the emergence of Tilak as a 
Maharashtrian and nationalist leader have been too frequently, if often uncritically, 
described to need detailed comment here. See, in particular, R I. Cashman, The Myth 
of the Lokamanya: Ttlak and Mass Politics in Maharashtra (Berkeley, 1975), esp p. 
113; S.L. Karandikar, Lokmanya Bal Gangadhar Ttlak: The Hercules and 
Prometheus of Modern India (Pune, n.d.), pp. 134-70; T.V. Parvaic, Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak: A Narrative and Interpretive Review of his Life, Career and Contemporary 
Events (Ahmedabad, 1958), pp. 82-91; D.V. Tahmankar, Lokamanya Ttlak Father 
of Indian Unrest and Maker of Modem India (London, 1956), pp. 73-4 Most of 
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thrust was also directed against the Pune municipal council, which 
was seen by British eyes to be Brahmin dominated, politically sus¬ 
pect and administratively incompetent. 

The issue of the Pune municipality went back to 1885. Lord 
Reay, the governor of the day, had decided to meet the demands of 
the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha by liberalizing the proposed nature of 
the municipal council: its membership was raised from twenty to 
thirty, of which only ten councillors were to be government nomin¬ 
ated, and the council was to elect its own president. It was argued 
that this ‘experiment’ was justified by the spirit of Lord Ripon’s loc¬ 
al self-government reforms and by the ‘large and intelligent class of 
educated native gentlemen’ to be found in Pune.’'° By 1898, however, 
European bureaucrats had decided that the experiment of a decade 
early was a ‘conspicuous failure’ and welcomed the crisis created by 
the plague as an opportunity for its partial reversal.^’ The attack on 
the Pune municipal council was symptomatic of a wider assault on 
the abilities and ambitions of the ‘native gentlemen’ whom the Brit¬ 
ish increasingly viewed as the greatest threat to their supremacy in 
India. 

In his report on plague operations in the city, compiled shortly 
before his death in June 1897, Rand went out of his way to de¬ 
nounce the Indian municipal councillors. They had, he said, done 
little to check the epidemic on its first appearance at Pune, had 
shown want of resolution in enforcing segregation and hospitaliza¬ 
tion against popular hostility, and had appointed a young Brahmin 
as the city health officer who was ‘quite unfit for the place. 
Armed with exceptional powers under the Epidemic Diseases Act, 
Rand virtually ignored the municipal council and set up his own 
three-man committee to run plague operations in the city. His use 
of European troops to enforce the plague measures was a calculated 
affront to Pune’s Indian elite. In Rand’s own words the soldiers 


these accounts belong to the 'elite mobilization’ school. They do little to probe 
Tilak’s highly ambiguous attitudes towards the ‘masses’ and Western medical ideas 
and practice, nor do they suggest the extent to which men like Tilak were responding 
to popular unrest rather than mobilizing it. 

General Department, resolution, Bombay, 26 June 1885, vol. 91, no. 332,1885, 
Maharashtra State Archives, Bombay (hereafter MSA). 

J.K. Spence, Commissioner, Central Division, to H.E.M. James, 11 August 
1898, Bombay, General, vol. 70, no. 813, 1898, MSA. 

Suppkment to the Account of the Plague Administration, pp. 7, 12-14. 
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were ‘disciplined’, ‘honest’, and could be ‘relied on to be thorough’: 
‘no native agency’, he averred, was either available ‘or could be re¬ 
lied on if it were’. His only use for ‘native gentlemen’ was as ‘inter¬ 
preters’ to accompany the military search parties and explain their 
purpose to the horrified inmates.That few middle-class Indians 
would come forward to take up such a demeaning and unpopular 
task was seen by the Plague Commissioner as further evidence of the 
unsuitability of ‘native agency’. It followed, too, that sanitation in 
the city would have to remain under European control ‘for some 
time to come’ if the gains which Rand believed had been made 
under his guidance were not to be frittered away by Indian incom¬ 
petence. It was conveniently overlooked that the municipal council¬ 
lors’s earlier initiatives to combat the plague had been blocked or 
ignored by the provincial government.^'* Rand’s arguments, backed 
by other civil servants and sanitary officers, became the basis for a 
revision of the municipal council in 1898, when the number of 
nominated councillors was raised from ten to eighteen in order to 
strengthen official and European control.The plague crisis in 
Pune (as in Calcutta) was thus seized upon by the British as evidence 
of Indians’ incapacity to manage their own affairs and as an argu¬ 
ment for the indefinite continuance of British administrative 
responsibility.^^ 

But while racial contempt and political retaliation help to explain 
the severity of the early plague measures, in Pune especially, the 
political factor also acted, paradoxically, as a major constraint on 
British policy and forced a significant modification of the state’s 
anti-plague strategy. By late 1897 and early 1898 the colonial admi¬ 
nistration faced a double crisis. Despite intensive plague operations 
the epidemic had continued to spread and was now reaching Bengal, 
the North-Western Provinces, Punjab and Hyderabad. In addition, 
there was mounting evidence of the unpopularity of the plague mea- 

Ibid., pp. 3, 7. 

The Administration Report of Poona City Muniapahty for 1896-97 (no 
publication details), p. 25. See, too, the reports and memoranda of the Health Officer 
and President of the Municipal Council for January 1897 in the Poona Municipal 
Correspondence Book, 1896-7, Municipal Archives, Pune. 

R.A. Lamb, Collector, Pune, to j.K. Spence, Commissioner, Central Division, 
18 June 1897, and memoranda by Spence, 21 June 1897, and C. Ollivant, 19 
September 1898, Bombay, General, vol. 70, no. 908, 1898, MSA. 

C. Ftiredy, 'Lord Curzon and the Reform of the Calcutu Corporation 1899: A 
case study in Imperial Decision-Making’, South Asia, n.s. 1:1 (1978) pp. 77-8, 81. 
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sures and public determination to resist them. The riot in Bombay 
city in October 1896 was followed by a second in March 1898 and 
by a number of smaller incidents. Elsewhere in the province there 
were several disturbances, including one at Sinnar in Nasik district 
in January 1898. Further afield there was rioting against house- 
searches, segregation and hospitalization at Jawalpur in March 1898, 
at Garhshankar in Punjab in April, in Calcutta in May, and at Sri- 
rangapatnam near Mysore in November. Further incidents occurred 
in a number of provinces over the following two years, and even 
where there was no actual riot ‘passive resistance’, as in rural Bihar, 
made the implementation of plague measures extremely diffi¬ 
cult.^^ Deputations of leading citizens, municipal councillors 
and caste and religious leaders urged the government to show grea¬ 
ter sensitivity to Indian sentiment and custom, warning of even 
more opposition and bloodshed if their pleas were not heeded.^* 
Anonymous placards and petitions appearing in Delhi in February 
1898 drew ominous comparisons with the events of 1857.^’ If, 
administrators began to reason, the plague measures could provoke 
such resistance in Bombay and Bengal, what would happen when 
they were enforced against the Muslims and the ‘martial races’ of 
northern India 

In addition to sources already cited, see India, Home (Sanitary), 177-82, 
December 1898, NAI; Home (Sanitary), 720-4, January 1899, NAI; Home 
(Sanitary), 13-14 April 1900, NAI; G. Hutcheson, Report on Plague and Plague 
Operations in the Central Provinces from September 1896 to 31st March 1899 
(Nagpur, 1899), pp 3-5. 

E.g. at Pune on 2 April 1897 {Mahratta, 4 April 1897) and Bombay in March 
1897 {Muslim Herald, 24 March 1897). See also the Muslim petition to the 
L.ieutenant-Govcrnor of Bengal at about the same time, in Bengal, Municipal 
(Medical), 88, February 1898, WBSA. 

‘People are very much dissatisfied at the issue of notice with regard to the 
arrangements proposed to be made if bubonic plague breaks out. These would ruin 
their good name, respect and religion. Is that civilization? We caution Government 
to excuse us and not to adopt the procedure. We are quite prepared to sacrifice our 
lives for our religion and respect. We are ready to die. The notice will call emotion 
equal to that of 1857 Mutiny’: anonymous notice posted in Delhi in February 1898, 
India, Home (Sanitary), 553, May 1898, NAI. 

Elgin, minute, 14 June 1897, Home (Sanitary), 483-90, July 1897, NAI. For the 
British another worrying sign was the joining together of Hindus and Muslims to 
oppose the proposed plague measures in northern India: Deputy Commissioner to 
Commissioner, Delhi, 5 March 1898, India, Home (Sanitary), 550, May 1898, NAI; 
Agent, Rajputana, to Private Secretary to the Viceroy, 21 May 1898, India, Home, 
777-813, KW V, August 1898, NAI. 
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In a letter to the Viceroy, Lord Elgin, on 29 April 1898, Sir A.P. 
MacDonnell, the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, summed up many of these fears and reservations. He 
claimed that ‘success’, by which he meant ‘not only the suppression 
of the disease, but the prevention of the spirit of discontent*, could 
only be attained by ‘working through the people themselves’. There 
had, he said, to be a compromise. The Muslims of the province 
would not put up with ‘constant domiciliary visits, or the forcible 
removal of their sick to hospitals’. Defective isolation and segrega¬ 
tion and the consequent spread of disease might follow from a par¬ 
tial abandonment of these measures, he conceded, but ‘in the pre¬ 
sent state of public feeling in the country I consider the danger of 
popular discontent and tumult to be a more serious evil than even 
the prolongation of the disease’.**’ The Government of India was in¬ 
creasingly of the same mind. As one viceregal adviser put it: ‘politic¬ 
al must prevail over sanitary considerations’;**^ or, in the words of 
the government’s own Sanitary Commissioner, Dr R. Harvey, 
‘What is medically desirable may be practically impossible and poli¬ 
tically dangerous.’**^ 

MacDonnell’s letter also drew attention to other factors which 
militated against attempts to impose plague measures as rigorously 
and as comprehensively as they had been in Bombay and Pune. One 
was the enormous cost involved, especially now that plague had 
spread beyond its initial foothold in Bombay and was moving from 
the cities into the countryside. Another was that the extensive use of 
police and medical subordinates was creating enormous opportuni¬ 
ties for extortion and harassment. ‘This corruption’, MacDonnell 
pointed out, ‘was perhaps more oppressive to, and more resented 
by, the people than even the discomforts of isolation and 
segregation.’**'* The distrust of ‘native agency’ extended to Indian 
subordinates as well, but the Pune alternative of employing British 
troops was clearly impractical and undesirable over India as a 
whole. 

In addition, the civil administration and many of its leading 
medical advisers were beginning by 1898 to doubt that there were 
any easy or rapid medical solutions to the plague epidemic. The 

MacDonnell to Elgin, 29 April 1898, ibid., KW ii. 

C.M. Rivaz, 24 April 1898, ibid., KW i. 

Harvey to Government of India, 18 April 1898, India, Home, 784, ibid. 

MacDonnell to Elgin, 29 April 1898, ibid., KW ii. 
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best that could be hoped for was the gradual containment of the dis¬ 
ease and for this to be possible co-operation had to take the place of 
coercion. Although, for example, Waldemai* Haffkine urged that in¬ 
oculation be made the mainstay of the government’s plague policy, 
the Government of India on the advice of Harvey, its Sanitary 
Commissioner, firmly rejected the idea. There were many reasons 
why Haffkine did not receive a more sympathetic hearing from the 
colonial medical establishment—he was a Russian, a bacteriologist 
and a Jew—but the main objection was that fear of compulsory ino¬ 
culation had already provoked rioting in Calcutta in May 1898 and 
could only be introduced slowly and on a voluntary basis alongside 
other medical and sanitary measures. ‘The question’, Harvey in¬ 
sisted, was ‘not one of theory, but of practical administrative 

* 9 ft ^ 

experience. 

As a consequence of the resistance encountered and as a result of 
the reappraisal of its political priorities and administrative limita¬ 
tions, the Government of India made in 1898-9 a series of com¬ 
promises and concessions in its plague policy. The most central was 
the recognition that the use of force v/as likely to be counterproduc¬ 
tive, provoking either outright opposition or forms of evasion that 
negated sanitary and medical measures. The more coercive and un¬ 
popular aspects of plague administration—house and body sear¬ 
ches, compulsory segregation and hospitalization, corpse inspec¬ 
tions and the use of troops—were accordingly abandoned or greatly 
modified. One consequence of this shift away from compulsion was 
a greater reliance upon measures which the people were willing to 
take up voluntarily and upon agencies (the hitherto despised vaids 
and hakims) whom they trusted. The temporary evacuation of vil¬ 
lages was one method followed with some success; another was the 
cleansing of houses in ways that conformed to customary Indian be¬ 
liefs and practices rather than Western medical dogmas.®* While 

Harvey added: ‘it is idle to dream of an alien Government successfully imposing 
universal inoculation on the people of India’. Harvey, note, 5 July 1898, India, 
Home (Sanitary), 766-71, August 1898, NAI. For an interestingly sympathetic 
account of Haffkine in India, sec E. Lutzker, ‘Waldemar Mordecai Haffkine’, 
Haffkine Institute Platmum Jubilee Commemoration Volume, 1899-1974 (Bombay, 
n.d.), pp. 11-19. 

** Secretary, Government of Bengal, to Secretary, Home, Government of India, 9 
March 1900, India, Home (Sanitary), 13, April 1900, NAI; Wilkinson, Report on 
Plague in the Punjab, pp. 6-7, 27. 
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vigorously denying any intention to make inoculation compulsory, 
doctors and administrators made every effort to persuade the people 
to take up immunization voluntarily. In Punjab, especially, many 
thousands of inoculations were being performed annually by the 
early 1900s.“^ 

A further important change was the great reliance now placed 
upon ‘leading men’ who could use their influence to persuade others 
to adopt suitable plague measures. Through the plague the British 
rediscovered the political and administrative value of ‘indirect rule, 
and the utility of the hierarchical principle in India . Some conces¬ 
sions had already been made along these lines in Bombay city under 
Gatacre: the riot of March 1898 was a further stimulus. Instead of 
sending out its own search parties the government chose ‘persons 
possessing personal influence over the inhabitants of their sections’ 
of the city to report cases of plague and to encourage the adoption 
of approved preventive and remedial measures.*** The same idea was 
being applied in other parts of India in the early months of 1898. In 
Delhi, for example, during the plague scare of February 1898 the 
administration enlisted the help of Hakim Abdul Majid Khan 
(‘perhaps the most influential man in the city’) to reassure the public 
and quell the excitement and alarm.**‘^ The technique was not infalli¬ 
ble; some ‘leaders’ declined to lead or lacked the influence the Brit¬ 
ish attributed to them. In Jawalpur, at Kanpur and among some 
communities in Bombay city the administration failed to discover 
any men with a controlling influence at all.’° But the Punjab Plague 
Manual of 1909 conveniently summed up the essence of the new 
policy developed after 1898 in two basic precepts. The first ‘cardinal 
principle’ was that there ‘must be ... no pressure or compulsion, in 
any shape or form . . . brought to bear on the people’. The second 
stated that the ‘co-operation of the people and the active assistance 

E. Wilkinson, Report on Plague and Inoculation in the Punjab from October 1st 
1902 to September 30th 1903 (Lahore, 1904), pp. 7, 48, 60—this despite the deaths of 
nineteen people at Malkowal in Punjab in November 1902 from tetanus as a result of 
inoculation with a contaminated needle: ibid., pp. 45-6. 

Campbell, Report of the Bombay Plague Committee, p. 24. 

Commissioner, Delhi, to Junior Secretary, Punjab, 7 March 1898, India, Home 
(Sanitary), 549, May 1898, NAI. 

^ Minute, 1 April 1898, A.P. MacDonnell, Lieutenant-Governor, North-Western 
Provinces, India, Home (Sanitary), 173, April 1898, NAI; MacDonnell to Viceroy, 
16 April 1900, India, Home (Public), 293. June 1900, NAI; Campbell, Report of the 
Bombay Plague Committee, pp. 54-5. 
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of their leaders is . . . not merely a political desideratum, but an 
absolute necessity.The British had retreated a long way from 
Rand’s deployment of European troops and his disdain for ‘native 
agency’. Moreover, the change in policy appeared to bring results. 
The return of the plague to Calcutta in February-April 1899 was 
not met with compulsion or the threat of obligatory hospitalization 
and inoculation. The new approach, according to the municipal 
administration report, ‘resulted in a great change in the attitude of 
the people’. Unlike the ‘great opposition’ experienced during the 
first outbreak in May 1898, ‘practically nothing of the kind was en¬ 
countered during the second and far more serious epidemic’ the fol¬ 
lowing year.^^ 


V 

The plague crisis of 1896-1900 dramatically highlighted the ambi¬ 
guous attitudes of the Indian middle classes, especially the Western- 
educated professionals, who saw themselves as both the articulators 
and educators of Indian opinion. In part their criticism of the plague 
administration was a riposte to the political thrust that lay behind 
the severity of Rand’s regime in Pune and the supercession of muni¬ 
cipal authority in several cities. The blatant contempt shown to¬ 
wards ‘native gentlemen’ and the state’s recourse to raw coercion 
was roundly condemned. The imposition of a punitive police force 
on Pune following Rand’s assassination (and before responsibility 
for the murder had been established) stirred Kesari to remark on 13 
July 1897 that the ‘policy of governing by making a parade now and 
then of the physical power’ of the government was ‘unjust’. ‘To 
govern is not to unsheath the sword and to threaten the people with 
death and destruction at everv moment.’ 

But it would be erroneous to see the response of the middle clas¬ 
ses to the plague crisis merely in terms of opposition to colonial 
autocracy on the one hand and a defence of Indian custom and 
tradition on the other. The; latter was an attitude more common 
among the merchant and moneylending classes, the Banias and Mar- 
waris especially, who were not only among the principal victims of 


Punjab Plague Manual, 1909 (Lahore, 1909), p. 1. Note too the highly 
favourable references to indigenous medical practitioners on pp. 10, 16. 

Administration Report of the Commissioners of Calcutta for 1898-99 (Calcutta, 
1899), I, p. 13. 
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the disease in its early years’^ but who were also among the 
strongest • opponents of segregation and inoculation (as, indeed, 
they were of vaccination).’^ Among the professionals, however, the 
response was a more complicated one. Tilak’s position is particular¬ 
ly interesting in this regard and can be taken as broadly representa¬ 
tive of his class. The Maharashtrian leader was strongly opposed to 
the autocratic manner in which Rand tried to implement plague mea¬ 
sures in Pune. He took particular objection to the use of British 
troops and the contempt shown towards the municipality and the 
city’s Indian elite. He did not dispute the need for anti-plague mea¬ 
sures, but only the way in which they were being carried out. He 
even gave an initial, if cautious, welcome to the Epidemic Diseases 
Act, which some of the Bengali papers saw from the outset as a 
potentially tyrannical piece of legislation.’’’ Like many other news¬ 
paper editors and politicians, Tilak saw it as his responsibility to 
educate the public in Western medical and scientific ideas and to 
refute the wilder rumours about the nature and purposes of hospita¬ 
lization and segregation. One of his papers even carried a sympathe¬ 
tic account of the career and findings of the Frenrh bacteriologist 
Yersin, who had studied the plague bacillus during the 1894 
epidemic in Hong Kong.’^ At the same time, however, Tilak’s Hin¬ 
du nationalism caused him to distance himself somewhat from the 
Western medical tradition, to be critical of what he saw as it‘s prac¬ 
tical limitations in the context of Indian society and culture, and to 
view with favour the revival of Ayurveda. In reviewing a recent 
book on Ayurvedic medicine in the Mahratta on 7 March 1897, 
Tilak speculated that the indigenous tradition, might be no less valid 
than the Western one and he called for a ‘judicious combination of 
the two systems.*’^ 

’’ Hirst, Conquest of Plague, pp. 265-6, 311-14; Wilkinson, Report on Plague in 
the Punjab, pp. 29-30,45. In some parts of the Deccan the association was so evident 
that plague was known as the ‘Marwadi sickness’: Campbell, Report of the Bombay 
Plague Committee, p. 52. 

Administration Report . . . Calcutta, 1898-9, pp. 39-40. 

Mahratta, 14 February 1897; cf. Hitavadt (Calcutta), 12 February 1897. 

Mahratta, 14 March 1897. ‘It is true that the masses look upon plague as a 
providential visitation and have little faith in the efficacy of methods suggested by 
sanitary science. But because the masses are ignorant it is a mistake to suppose that 
the leaders and specially the educated classes do not appreciate the usefulness of 
modem sanitary measures’: ibid., 28 March 1897. 

"Gandhi, Sumit Sarkar has pointed out, was exceptional among India’s 
nationalist leaders in rejecting Western medicine and scientific rationality. 
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But for Tilak and those who thought like him the medical and 
sanitary issues were secondary to the question of leadership. In an 
editorial in the Mahratta on 11 April 1897, entitled ‘Do the Edu¬ 
cated Lead the People?’, he returned to a theme on which he had 
already commented frequently in recent months. He strongly con¬ 
demned those members of Pune’s elite who, for all their patriotic 
professions, had fled the city at the first signs of plague. It was, he 
insisted, their duty to help the poor who were the main sufferers of 
the disease by securing for them adequate and appropriate medical 
attention and educating them out of their worst ‘prejudices’ and ‘su¬ 
perstitions’. It was the responsibility of the ‘educated people’, too, 
to protect the ‘common people’ from the excesses of an oppressive 
state, and through their intercession force it to respect the com¬ 
monalty’s legitimate needs and apprehensions. But for Tilak lead¬ 
ership had a further and highly important meaning—compelling the 
state to recognize that, as an alien regime, it could not hope to exert 
direct authority (except in the crudest form of armed might) over 
the mass of the people. To be effective, British medical intervention 
(and the wider administrative system of which it was part) must first 
acknowledge the authority of Indian leaders and seek to work 
through their mediation and assistance. 

This was, of course, precisely what Rand and Sandhurst had at 
first tried to demonstrate they did not need—that India’s ‘leaders’ 
were selfish, self-appointed men with no effective or legitimate hold 
over the masses. But it was also the policy the British administration 
was forced to adopt as a result of popular resistance and middle- 
class protest, in 1898-9. Even in Pune, where Rand’s assassination 
had at first made the provincial government more assertive than 
ever, it soon came to be accepted that inviting the co-operation of 
local leaders was preferable to mass resistance and the unchecked 
spread of the plague. In September 1897 the city’s plague regula¬ 
tions were amended so that the British soldier accompanying each 
search party remained outside while two Indian soldiers went inside 
the house to look for possible plague cases under the direction of an 
Indian volunteer. This was a small concession—if only because 
military might was still in evidence and the case for some European 
agency had not been abandoned—but it was hailed by the Kesari as 
providing ‘a fine opportunity’ for the leaders to show that ‘Natives 
are as capable of managing these things as Europeans and that they 
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do possess the organizing and administrative tact.’’® The Mahratta of 
26 November 1897 also praised the new regulations as consistent 
with Indian ‘self-respect’ and welcomed them as giving a chance to 
show that ‘the excesses in the last plague campaign’, which had 
eventuated in Rand’s assassination, had been ‘entirely due to Native 
help and sympathy being despised’. 

What is striking in all this is that there emerged an area of con¬ 
vergence and compatibility between the respective positions of the 
colonial state and the Indian middle classes. Despite their political 
rivalry the British had in large measure been forced to concede the 
claim of the Indian middle classes that access to the body of people 
could only effectively be gained through their mediation as ‘native 
leaders’. Attempting to enlist the support and influence of princes, 
zamindars, officials and other Indians credited with power and au¬ 
thority over the mass of the population had, in fact, been one of the 
tactics long since employed to encourage the adoption of vaccina¬ 
tion. But in the context of the plague in the 1890s it represented a 
significant climb-down from the self-confidence and the arrogant 
disregard for Indian sentiment and Indian agency which had char¬ 
acterized the colonial administration and the medical establishment 
at the start of the epidemic. Moreover, although the term ‘native 
leaders’ was capable of many interpretations including ‘traditional’ 
figures like zamindars, caste heads and religious authorities, it in 
practice gave recognition to the novel ambitions of the professional 
middle class to be accepted as leaders by the colonial state. 

In claiming to speak for the best interests and for the physical 
well-being of the masses, for the body (in both a literal and a 
metaphorical sense) of the people, the middle classes were making a 
clear demonstration of their broader hegemonic aspirations. But 
there was also a powerful contradiction within this bid for middle- 
class political and cultural ascendancy. While contending that Brit¬ 
ish rule in India could only be effective in so far as it relied upon 


Kesari, 28 September 1897. In January 1898, while he was held in Byculla |ail, 
Bombay, the British put Tilak’s leadership (and his ambivalence towards Western 
medicine) to the test by asking him if he would be inoculated as an example to the 
other prisoners. Despite Tilak’s publicly stated reservations about Haffkine’s 
inoculation, he apparently agreed, but was then too ill for the operation to be 
performed. The prisoners were inoculated‘regardless. Karandikar, Tilak, p. 160. 
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middle-class assistance and mediation, the middle classes were also 
revealing a narrower class interest of their own which emphasized 
their distance from the masses, their imperfect ascendancy over 
them, and the continuing possibility of class-operation with British 
rule as well as political and racial antagonism against it. For exam¬ 
ple, one of the reasons why the middle classes protested so vehe¬ 
mently over house searches, compulsory hospitalization and the in¬ 
spection of rail passengers was precisely that these measures treated 
Indians as an undifferentiated whole, without acknowledging dif¬ 
ferences of caste and class. On 13 October 1897 the Phoenix news¬ 
paper of Karachi objected to the way in which ‘respectable Native 
gentlemen’ were being detained for inspection’ at railway stations 
while ‘third-rate Europeans and Indo-Europeans [Eurasians] ‘were 
being ‘exempted from all restriction’. The Bombay press was simi¬ 
larly indignant in January 1898 that Indian judges, solicitors and 
other ‘Native gendemen of position’ were being subjected to the 
same humiliating treatment at Victoria Terminus as third-class 
passengers.” Perhaps, too, the hero of Sukrata was as much in¬ 
censed at having to stand in line with illiterate, low-caste coolies as 
he was by the physical abuse he received from the European doctor. 
There was resentment, therefore, at the privileged position afforded 
to the European body and at the failure to recognize a similarly 
favoured status for the body of the Indian elite. In this area, too, the 
British were forced to make concessions. Although the bulk of the 
rioting and the physical resistance had come from the peasants, 
labourers and urban workers, it was the middle classes who reaped 
the greatest benefits from the violence and obstruction. Segregation 
and the examination of travellers became frankly discriminatory 
along class as well as racial lines. First-class Indian passengers were 
granted the same exemption as Europeans and only those in the 
third class were subjected to the full treatment of public searches. 
The bhadralok of Calcutta were allowed to segregate their sick 
within their own houses and gardens while the poor were still likely 
to be despatched to the nearest hospital or segregation ca^[^}.*^ 

There was also real contempt, and at times indignation and fear, 
in middle-class attitudes to popular ideas and responses during the 

^ Gmrakhi (Bombay), 8 January 1898: Kaiser-e-Hind, 16 January 1898. 

Municipd and Medical Department resolution. Bengal, 8 February 1898, India, 
Home (Sanitary), 482, March 1898, NAI; Viceroy to Secretary of State, 25 August 
1898, India, Home, 809, August 1898, NAI. 
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plague crisis. It is necessary here to enter a note of caution for news¬ 
paper editors could not show too great a sympathy for rioters and 
resisters without themselves being branded ‘seditious’ and risking 
prosecution under the press laws. Sometimes their reporting of pla¬ 
gue riots, though framed in the language of condemnation, thinly 
disguised a delight at British discomfiture and the unpopularity of 
colonial rule. Hence the Mahratta of 23 January 1898, in discussing 
the Chakalashi episode, remarked that this ‘silly affair’ was none the 
less ‘very significant’ in showing ‘unmistakably . . . that British rule 
has no hold on the minds of the masses’. But, contrary to what offi¬ 
cialdom and the Anglo-Indian press might maintain, it was obvious 
that the many riots and disturbances which arose from the early pla¬ 
gue administration were autonomous subaltern movements without 
middle-class direction or instigation. One possible exception to this 
was the riots at Kanpur in April 1900 when Marwari merchants, 
fearful of the way in which plague measures were beginning to 
effect their own community, appear to have played a part in whip¬ 
ping up popular opposition.But the contemptuous language sho¬ 
wered upon ‘ignorant rustics’ and the ‘superstitious’ beliefs of 
peasants and mill-hands, the criticism of their ‘filthy habits’, and the 
contrast repeatedly drawn between the ‘intelligent’ and ‘educated 
classes’ on the one hand and the ‘foolish and illiterate’ peasants on 
the other, cannot have been intended for the censor’s eye alone. 
This attitude became even more pronounced when, as in Calcutta in 
May 1898, the ‘topi-wallahs’ themselves had been the targets of 
popular violence. The editor of the paper Hitavadi, hitherto one of 
the most outspoken critics of colonial plague policies, angrily de¬ 
cried the actions of the ‘budmashes’ whom he believed had been re¬ 
sponsible for the attacks. ‘No one’, he fumed, ‘has the right to kick 
up a row and create a disturbance.’^®^ The followers of Ramakrishna 
were more restrained in their disapproval but they issued a state¬ 
ment calling for calm and urging the people not to be misled by 
^canards or bazaar gossip’.The desire to lead and to educate the 

MacDonnell to Secretary, Home, Government of India, 17 April 1900, India, 
Home (Public), 294, June 1900, NAI. 

Kaiser-e-Hind (Bombay), 1 November 1896; Kalpataru (Sholapur), 3 March 
1897; Indian SpecUtor (Bombay), 7 March 1897; Gurakhi (Bombay), 4 February 
1898; Dhureen (Belgaum), 9 March 1898. 

^^^Hitavadi, 13 May 1898. 

Basumati (Calcutu), 12 May 1898. 
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‘rough people”®^ was in part grounded in a fear of their violence 
and ‘irrationality*. 

The early years of the Indian plague epidemic thus provide an 
important illustration of the complex interplay of coercion and 
co-operation, resistance and hegemony, class and race in the 
colonial situation. The initial phase of the anti-plague measures 
demonstrated the strength and political opportunism of the colonial 
state and its willingness to pUt state power at the disposal of 
Western medicine. The force of the Indian reaction resulted in a 
reassertion of political over sanitary considerations and the shift to a 
policy of accommodation directed primarily at winning over 
middle-class support and co-operation. Coercion was tempered 
with consent. Subaltern resistance played an important part in 
wresting these concessions from the colonial state, but middle-class 
hegemony was the greatest beneficiary. While the initial conflict 
over the plague administration opened up a significant racial and 
political division between rulers and ruled, it also revealed the 
importance of an increasingly assertive, if as yet unconsolidated, 
middle-class ascendancy over the Indian masses. In the short term 
the subaltern classes in the towns and countryside were disposed to 
view the middle classes with suspicion and as allies of the British. In 
the longer term, however, emulation of higher-caste, middle-class 
ways was a significant factor in persuading the ‘common people’ to 
overcome their doubts about Western medicine and to show a 
greater acceptance of hospitals and inoculation than during the early 
plague years. 


5 March 1898. 



A Literary Representation 
of the Subaltern: 
Mahasweta Devi’s ‘Stanadayini’’ 

GAYATRI CHAKRAVORTY SPIVAK 


A historian confronts a text of counterinsurgency or gendering 
where the subaltern has been represented. He unravels the text to 
assign a new subject-position to the subaltern, gendered or other¬ 
wise. 

A teacher of literature confronts a sympatheric text where the 
gendered subaltern has been represented. She unravels the text to 
make visible the assignment of subject-positions. 

These two operations are similar but not identical. By way of a 
teaching strategy for Mahasweta Devi’s ‘Stanadayini’ (Breast- 
Giver), this essay circulates among the similarities and differences."^ 
By its end 1 will hope to have importuned the reader at least to en¬ 
tertain the following propositions: 

a. The performance of these tasks, of the historian and the 
teacher of literature, must critically .‘interrupt’ each other, bring 
each other to crisis, in order to serve their constituencies; especially 
when each seems to claim all for its own. 

b. The teacher of literature, because of her institutional subject- 
position, can and must ‘re-constellate’ the text to draw out its use. 
She can and must wrench it out of its proper context and put it 
within alien arguments. 

c. If thus placed in the arguments from Western Marxist-Feminism, 


’ I am grateful to Jill Matthews for a critical reading of this paper. 

^ Mahasweu Devi, ’Stanadayini,’ Ekshan (Autumn, Bengali year 1384). My 
translation, ’Breast-Giver,’ is included as an Appendix. Page references to it are 
parenthetically included in my text. 
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Western Liberal Feminism, and French high theory of the female 
body, ‘Stanadayini’ can show us some of their limits and limitations. 

d. This might have implications for the current and continued 
subalternization of so-called ‘third world’ literatures. 

The essay will alsp touch upon the always tendentious question of 
elite methodologies and subaltern material. I suppose it needs to be 
said that the problem of ‘what to do’ about the gendered subaltern 
cannot be solved in any interpretive essay, historical or literary. An 
essay such as this one can perhaps give an idea of the extent and 
politics of the problem somewhat more soberly than invocations of 
the immediacy of the need for social justice or the ineluctability of a 
woman’s domain. 


I. The Historian and the Teacher of Literature 

The production of historical accounts is the discursive narrativiza- 
tion of events. When historiography is self-consciously ‘non-theo- 
retical’ it sees its task, with respect to rival historical accounts of 
the same period, as bringing forth ‘what really happened’ in a value- 
neutral prose. Since the incursion of ‘theory’ into the discipline of 
history, and the uncomfortable advent of Michel Foucault, it is no 
longer too avant-garde to suspect or admit that ‘events’ are never 
not discursively constituted and that the language of historiography 
is always also language. 

The fact that every object is constituted as an object of discourse has no¬ 
thing to do with whether there is a world external to thought, or with the 
realism/idealism opposition. An earthquake or the falling of a brick is an 
event that certainly exists.... But whether their specificity as object is 
constructed in terms of ‘natural phenomena’ or ‘expressions of the wrath 
of God’, depends upon the structure of a discursive field. What is denied 
is not that such objects exist externally to thought, but the rather diffe¬ 
rent assertion that they would constitute themselves as objects outside 
any discursive condition of emergence.' 

The thought of ‘how events exist’ can itself be complicated in diffe¬ 
rent ways via, say, Heidegger or particle physics; and I remain trou¬ 
bled by anything that claims to have nothing to do with its 

^ Ernesto Laclau and Chantal Mouffe, Hegemony and Socialist Strategy: Towards 
A Radical Democratic Politics^ tr. Winston Moore and Paul Cammack (London, 
1985), p. 108. 
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opposition/ Avoiding these perils, however, one might still posit an 
active relationship between historical and literary representation as 
discursive formations. With this in mind let us consider a celebrated 
passage in the early Foucault which establishes ‘discourse’ in the 
sense in which Laclau and Mouffe use it above. 

The problem examined in the Foucauldian passage is not mereh' 
if events exist outside of discourse but also if language (sentences, 
propositions, signs) exists only to report events. Foucault is making a 
distinction between language as sentence, proposition and sign, and 
what he calls ‘statement’ (enonciation). 

Among other things, a statement is ‘the function of existence’ of 
language ‘on the basis of which one may ,.. decide .. . whether or 
not [it] ‘make[s] sense’. ^ A ‘statement’ involves the positioning of a 
subject (the place of the ‘I’): 

The subject of the statement should not be regarded as identical with thi 
author of the formulation. It is not in fact the cause, origin, or starting 
point of the phenomenon of the written or spoken articulation of a sen¬ 
tence. ... it is not the constant, motionless, unchanging arena [foyer] of 
a series of operations. ... It is a determined [determinee] and vacant 
place that may in fact be filled by different individuals.... If a proposi¬ 
tion, a sentence, a group of signs can be called ‘statement’, it is not in sd 
far as there had been [dans la mesure ou il y a eu] ofic day, someone to 
utter [proferer] them or to deposit somewhere their provisional mark [en 
deposer quelque part la trace provtsotre]-, it is in so far as [dans la mesure 
ou] the position of the subject can be assigned. To describe a formulation 
qua statement does not consist in analyzing the relations between the au¬ 
thor and what he says (or wanted to say, or said without wanting to); 
but in determining what position can and must be occupied by any indi¬ 
vidual if he is to be the subject of it.^ 

This understanding of a statement does not entail ignoring what it 
is that sentences report or tell. It is the precondition for the analysis 
of how the what is made. That is what a ‘discursive formation’ is: 
‘the formation of objects, the formation of enunciative modalities, 
the formation of concepts, the formation of strategies.’^ Not even 

■* The two are nicely if somewhat metaphysically combined in Ilya Prigoginc and 
Isabelle Stengers, Order Out of Chaos: Man’s New Dialogue with Nature (Boulder, 
Co. 1984). 

* Michel Foucault, The Archaeology of Knowledge and the Discourse on Language, 
tr. A.M. Sheridan Smith (New York, 1972), p. 86. Translations from all texts 
modified wherever necessary. 

‘ Fouciuh, Archaeology, pp. 95-6. Emphasis mine. 

^Foucault, 'Discursive Formations,’ Archaeology, p. 31-9. 
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the simplest reporting or telling can avoid these manoeuvres. 
Foucault asks us to remember that what is reported or told is also 
reported or told and thus entails a positioning of the subject. Fur¬ 
ther, that anyone dealing with a report or a tale (the material of his¬ 
toriography or literary pedagogy) can and must occupy a certain 
‘I’-slot in these dealings. The particularity of this T’-slot is a sign. 
It may for instance signify a socio-political, psycho-sexual, 
disciplinary-institutional or ethno-economic provenance. Hence, 
Foucault uses the word ‘assigned': ‘the position of the subject can 
be assigned.’ There may be a hidden agenda in covering over this 
rather obvious thing. For the purpose of this essay the ‘I’-slots 
(subject-positions) to be kept in mind are: author, reader, teacher, 
subaltern, historian. 

It is well-known that Foucault was finally disaffected from this 
project.* But many of the subalternist historians are, in my judge¬ 
ment wisely, working within its wider implications. One of these 
implications is that the archival or archaeological work of histor¬ 
iography might resemble a Certain work of reading which is usually 
associated with literary interpretation if it is detached from its 
psychologistic or characterological orthodoxy. In this view it is as if 
the narrativizations of history are structured or textured like what is 
called literature. Here one must re-think the notion that fiction de¬ 
rives from the truth as its negation. In the context of archival histor¬ 
iography, the possibility of fiction cannot be derived.^ 

That history deals with real events arid literature with imagined 
ones may now be seen as a difference in degree rather than in kind. 
The difference between cases of historical and literary events will al¬ 
ways be there as a differential moment in terms of what is called 
‘the effect of the real’.‘° What is called history will always seem 
more real to us than what is called literature. Our very uses of the 
two separate words guarantees that.*’ This difference can never be 

* See especially Foucault, ‘The Confession of die Flesh’, Power/Knowledge: 
Selected Interviews and Other Writings 1972-1977, tr. Colin Gordon et al. (New 
York, 1980), pp. 196-8. 

*)acques Derrida, ‘Limited inc: abc’. Glyph 2 (1977), especially p. 239. 

Roland Barthes, ‘The Reality-Effect’, in The Rustle of Language, tr. Richard 
Howard (New York, 1984). 

’ * The relationship between the two words that relate throu^ this ypr ox anate 
differential is, of course, not ‘the same' in all languages. There is, however, atw^s a 
differential. In modem French and German, for example, the words for ’history* and 
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exhaustively systematized. In fact the ways in which the difference 
is articulated also has a hidden agenda. The historians’ resistance to 
fiction relates to the fact that the writing of history and of literature 
has a social connotation even when these activities do not resemble 
what we understand by them today; and that historiography and 
literary pedagogy are disciplines. 

Mahasweta Devi’s own relationship to historical discourse seems 
clear. She has always been gripped by the individual in history. Up 
to and including Hajar Churashir Ma (1973-4) her prose belonged 
to the generally sentimental style of the mainstream Bengali novel of 
the fifties and the sixties. To this reader it seems as if the vision of 
Hajar Churashir Ma —^the bringing-to-crisis of the personal 
through a political event of immediate magnitude (the ‘climactic 
phase of the annihilation of the urban naxalites’) pushed Mahasweta 
from what was perceived as ‘literary’ or ‘subjective’ into an experi¬ 
ment with a form perceived as ‘historical’.’^ The stories of Agnigar- 
bha (collected in 1978) mark the site of this difficult move. In 
Aranyer Adhikar (1977) the prose is beginning to bend into full- 
fledged ‘historical fiction’, history imagined into fiction. The divi¬ 
sion between fact (historical event) and fiction (literary event) is 
operative in all these moves. Indeed, her repeated claim to legitimacy 
is that she researches thoroughly everything she represents in fiction. 

Fiction of this sort relies for its effect on its ‘effect of the real’. 
The plausibility of Jashoda (‘Stanadayini’), a Draupadi (‘Draupa- 
di,’ Agnigarbha)y a Birsha Munda {Aranyer Adhikar) is that they 
could have existed as subalterns in a specific historical moment im¬ 
agined and tested by orthodox assumptions. When the subalternist 
historian imagines a historical moment, within which shadowy 
named characters, backed up by som6 counter-insurgent or 
dominant-gender textual material, have their plausible being, in 
order that a historical narrative can coherently take shape, the 
assumptions are not very different. Those who read or write litera¬ 
ture can claim as little of subaltern status as those who read or write 
history. The difference is that the subaltern as object is supposed to 


‘story’ being roughly the same, the manoeuvrtngs would be somewhat different from 
what we, writing in English, would argue. Ultimately the distinction is between the 
true and the sanctioned non-true. 

Samik Bandyopadhyay, ‘Introduction,’ ‘in Mahasweta Devi, Fwe Plays: Mother 
of t084/^jir/Bayen/Urvashi and Johnny/Water ('Calcutta, 1986), p. xi. 
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be imagined in one case and real in another. I am suggesting that it is 
a bit of both in both cases. The writer acknowledges this by claim¬ 
ing to do research (my fiction is also historical). The historian might 
acknowledge this by looking at the mechanics of representation (my 
history is also fictive). It is with this suggestion that 1 submit the fol¬ 
lowing pages to the Subaltern Studies collective. I hope it will be 
admitted that my brief is very different from saying that history is 
only literature. 


II. The Author's Own Reading: A Subject Position 

By Mahasweta Devi's own account ‘Stanadayini’ is a parable of In¬ 
dia after decolonization.’^ Like the protagonist Jashoda, India is a 
mother-by-hire. All classes of people, the post-war rich, the ideo¬ 
logues, the indigenous bureaucracy, the diasporics, the people who 
are sworn to protect the new state, abuse and exploit her. If nothing 
is done to sustain her, nothing given back to her, and if scientific 
help comes too late, she will die of a consuming cancer. I suppose if 
one extended this parable the end of the story might come to ‘mean’ 
something like this: the ideological construct ‘India’ is too deeply 
informed by the goddess-infested reverse sexism of the Hindu 
majority. As long as there is this hegemonic cultural self¬ 
representation of India as a goddess-mother (dissimulating the pos¬ 
sibility that this mother is a slave), she will collapse under the bur¬ 
den of the immense expectations that such a self-representation per¬ 
mits. 

This interesting ceading is not very useful from the perspective of 
a study of the subaltern. Here the representation of India is by way 
of the subaltern as metaphor. By the rules of a parable the logic of 
the connection between the tenor and the vehicle of the metaphor 
must be made absolutely explicit.Under the imperatives of such a 
reading the ‘effect of the real’ of the vehicle must necessarily be 
underplayed. The subaltern must be seen only as the vehicle of a 

Unpublished intervention, Subaltern Studies Conference, Calcutta, 9 January 
1986. 

The tenor is the gist of the thought concerning the subject [here India as 
Slave/Mother].,. and the vehicle is that which embodies the tenor—the analogy 
[here the specificity of Jashoda as subaltern]... by which the tenor is conveyed’. 
Sylvan Barnet et al., A Dictionary of Literary, Dramaac, and Cinematic Terms 
(second edition, Boston, 1971), p. 51. 
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greater meaning. The traffic between the historian and the writer 
that I have been proposing could not be justified if one devoted one¬ 
self to this reading. In order that Mahasweta’s parable be disclosed, 
what must be excluded from the story is precisely the attempt to 
represent the subaltern as such. I will therefore take the risk of put¬ 
ting to one side that all too neat reading and unravel the text to pick 
up the threads of the excluded attempt. 

This takes me to a general argument implicit within the study of 
the subaltern in the context of decolonization: if the story of the rise 
of nationalist resistance to imperialism is to be disclosed coherently, 
it is the role of the indigenous subaltern that must be strategically 
excluded. Then it can be argued that, in the initial stages of the con¬ 
solidation of territorial imperialism, no organized political resist¬ 
ance was forthcoming. Through access to the cultural aspects 
of imperialism the colonized countries acceded to sentiments of 
nationhood. It was then that genuine anti-imperialist resistance 
developed.*^ 

As in the case of the opposition between fact and fiction, there is a 
certain paratheoretical good sense in this. The exclusions that must 
operate in order to preserve that good sense are at least two-fold. 
First, if nationalism is the only discourse credited with emancipa¬ 
tory possibilities in the imperialist theatre, then one must ignore the 
innumerable subaltern examples of resistance throughout the im¬ 
perialist and pre-imperialist centuries, often suppressed by those 
very forces of nationalism which would be instrumental in changing 
the geo-political conjuncture from territorial imperialism to neo¬ 
colonialism, and which seem particularly useless in current situations 
of struggle.'* Secondly, if only the emancipatory possibilities of the 
culture of imperialism are taken into account, the distortions in the 
ideals of a national culture when imported into a colonial theatre 
would go unnoticed.'^ 

Tliis is the implicit grounding presupposition of Benedict Anderson, Imaginary 
Communities: Reflections on the Ongin and Spread of Nationalism (London, 1983). 
For a review expressing the criticism that I here echo, see Ranajit Guha, 'Nationahsm 
Reduced to “Official Nationalism” ASAA Review 9, 1 (July 1985). 

“ See Edward W. Said, ‘Culture and Imperialism’ (the Clarke Lectures, University 
of Kent, December 1985; forthcoming). 

•'See Partha Chatterjee, Nationalist Thought and the Colonial World: A 
Derivative Discourse (London, 1986). Uday Mehta, Assistant Professor of Govern¬ 
ment at Cornell University, is engaged in similar work on Lockean liberalum. 
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Citizens of the nation must give something to the nation rather 
than merely take from it, the gist of Mahasweta’s own reading of 
‘Stanyadayini’, is one of the many slogans of a militant nationalism. 
It can accommodate sentiments extending from "sat koti santanere 
he mugdha janani, rekhechho bangali kore manush karonV [Fond 
mother, you have kept your seven million children Bengalis but ha¬ 
ven’t made them human — Tagore] to ‘Ask not what your country 
can do for you’ (John F. Kennedy, Inaugural Address). In spite of 
the best possible personal politics, the reading Mahasweta Devi 
offers of her own story, entailing her subject-position as writer, sig¬ 
nifies that narrative of nationalism that is perceived as a product of 
the culture of imperialism. This too obliges me to set it aside and to 
wonder what her text, as statement, articulates that must in its turn 
be set aside so that her reading can emerge. 


III. The Teacher and Reader(s): More Subject-Positions 

Mahasweta’s text might show in many ways how the narratives of 
nationalism have been and remain irrelevant to the life of the sub¬ 
ordinate. The elite culture of nationalism participated and partici¬ 
pates with the colonizer in various ways.‘® In Mahasweta’s story we 
see the detritus of that participation. In a certain sense we witness 
there the ruins of the ideas of parliamentary democracy and of the 
nation when bequeathed to the elite of a colonized people outside 
the supposedly ‘natural’ soil of the production of those ideas. Some 
of us would speculate that, used as a teaching tool (from within the 
subject-position of the teacher in a certain discursive formation), 
stories such as this can deconstruct those ideas even in their natural 
habitat. It is for us important that in ‘Stanadayini* the piece of flot¬ 
sam least susceptible to those ideas is the subaltern as gendered sub¬ 
ject, a subject-position different from the subaltern as class-subject. 
In orthodox literary-critical circles the authority of the author’s 
reading still holds a certain glamour. By way of Foucault 1 have 
therefore taken some pains to explain why I focus on the subaltern 
as gendered subject rather than as an allegorical seme for Mother In¬ 
dia. 

David Arnold has examined some of the received wisdom on this issue in 
‘Bureaucratic Recruitment and Subordmation in Colonial India: The Madras 
Consubulary, 1859-1947’, SubaUem Studies IV. 
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If ‘the need to make the subaltern classes the subject of their own 
history [has, among other] themes . . . provided a fresh critical thrust 
to much recent writing on modern Indian history and society’, then 
a text about the (im)possiblllty of ‘making’ the subaltern gender the 
subject of its own story seems to me to have a certain pertinence.*’ 
Toward the end of this essay I will discuss the need to put the ‘im’ 
of ‘impossible’ in parentheses. 

Accounts of history and literary pedi^gogy, as they appropriate 
arid disseminate reports and tales, are two ways in which mind-sets 
are set.^° The reading of ‘Stanadayini’ presented here, assigning the 
subject-position to the teacher/reader, can be helpful in combating a 
certain tendency in literary pedagogy that still shapes, by remote 
control, the elite in the most prestigious Indian educational institu¬ 
tions: the so-called radical teaching of literary criticism and litera¬ 
ture in the United States and perhaps also in Britain. 

This dominant radical reader in the Anglo-US reactively 
homogenizes the Third World and sees it only in the context of 
nationalism and ethnicity. The dominant reader in India who is re¬ 
sistant to such homogenization, and who is to be distinguished from 
students of reading theory in elite Indian institutions, inhabits a 
reading practice that is indistinguishable from the orthodox position 
in the Anglo-US. This Indian reader, a faceless person within the 
sphere of influence of a post-colonial humanistic education (I use 
this awkward terminology because sociologists, economists, doc¬ 
tors, scientists, etc. are not outside of this sphere), takes this ortho¬ 
dox position to be the ‘natural’ way to read literature. The position 
is undergirded by the author’s account of her ‘original vision’. In 
this particular case that account (the reading of the story as a para¬ 
ble) would forbid the fulfilment of another assumption implicit in 
the orthodox position, the psychologistic or characterological 
assumption that we ‘feel’ the story as if it is gossip about non¬ 
existent people. The general reader can straddle such contradictions 
easily. The historians, anthropologists, sociologists and doctors 

*’ Hardiman, ‘ “Subaltern Studies” at Crossroads’, Economic and Poluiad Weekly 
(15 February 1986). 

Mutatis mutandis, Louis Althusser, ‘Ideology and Ideological Sute Apparatuses 
(Notes Towards An Investigation)’, Lenin and Philosophy and Other Essays, tr. Ben 
Brewster (New York, 1971), still seems the most authoriutive account of this 
phenomenon. Disciplinary productions such as historiography and literary pedagogy 
would probably fall between ‘the educational' and ‘the cultural ISA’-s (p. 143). 
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among them can know or show that any group’s perception of the 
‘natural’ meanings of things may be discursively constructed 
through an erring common sense. When, however, it comes to their 
own presuppositions about the ‘natural’ way ro read literature, they 
cannot admit that this might be a construction as well, that this 
subject-position might also be assigned. Given that this way of 
reading has been in control for at least a couple of centuries in post- 
Enlightenment Europe, and has served to distinguish our indige¬ 
nous elite from the uneducated, to read thus certainly engages our 
affects.^’ I will not enter the abstruse arguments about the historic¬ 
ity or phenomenality of affects.Nor will 1 suggest that there is a 
correct way to train our affects. Indeed, it is not only ‘false con¬ 
sciousness’ that is ‘ideological’. A Foucauldian or, in this case, de¬ 
construct ve, position would oblige us to admit that ‘truths’ are 
constructions as well, and that we cannot avoid producing them. 

Without venturing up to the perilous necessity of asking the 
question of true readings or true feelings, then, 1 will propose an 
alternative. Let us jealously guard the orthodoxy’s right to be 
‘moved’ by literature ‘naturally’, and tremble before the author’s 
authority. But let us also consider ‘literature’ as a use of language 
where the transactional quality of reading is socially guaranteed. A 
literary text exists between writer and reader. This makes literature 
peculiarly susceptible to didactic use. When literature is used didac¬ 
tically it is generally seen as a site for the deployment of themes, 
even the theme of the undoing of thematicity, of unreadability, 
of undecidabilityThis is not a particularly ‘elite’ approach. 

See Terry Eagleton, ‘The Rise of English’, Literary Theory: An Introduction 
(Minneapolis, 1983). 

The most spirited discussion of the historicity of affects is to be found in the 
debate on pornography in the United Sutes. For a discussion of the phenomenality 
of affects see Robert C. Solomon, The Passions (New York, 1976). For a provocative 
suggestion about Freud's contribution to the latter issue, see Derrida, Of 
Grammatology, tr. Spivak (Baltimore, 1976), p. 88. 

I am of course, describing deconstructive literary criticism when I cite these 
special themes. 1 take this position in spite of Derrida’s cautionary words regarding 
the too positivistic use of ‘themes’ in an assessment of his own work (The Double 
Session,’ Dissemination, tr. Barbara Johnson, Chicago, 1981, p. 245). In fact, in 
‘Varieties of Deconstructive Practice,’ a widely publicized paper which will 
eventually be forthcoming, I have distinugished Derrida’s reading of literature from 
his reading of philosophical texts in terms of the issue of ‘themes.’ I mention this 
because that argument is also an issue of disciplinary production: of philosophy and 
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although it may be called ‘unnatural’. On the one hand Marxist 
literary criticism as well as a remark like Chinua Achebe’s ‘all art is 
propaganda, though not all propaganda is art’ can be taken as cases 
of such a ‘thematic’ approach.^^ On the other hand some ‘elite’ 
approaches (deconstructive, structuralist, semiotic, structuralist- 
psychoanalytic, phenomenological, discourse-theoretical; though 
not necessarily feminist, reader-responsist, intertextual, or linguis¬ 
tic) can also be accommodated here. 

■(Any reader nervous about the fact that Mahasweta Devi has 
probably not read much of the material critically illuminated by her 
text should stop here.) 


IV. (i.lite) Approaches: "Stanadaymi* in Marxist Feminism 

An allegorical or parabolic reading of ‘Stanadayini’ such as Mahas- 
weta’s own would reduce the complexity of the signals put up by 
the text. Let us consider another reductive allegorical or parabolic 
reading. This reading can be uncovered in terms of a so-called 
Marxist-feminist thematics. Peculiar to the orthodoxy of US Marx- 
ist-feminism and some, though not all, British varieties, these 
thematics unfold in a broadly pre-Althusserian way.^^ 

Here is a representative generalization: ‘It is the provision by men 
of means of subsistence to women during the child-bearing period, 


literature, as here of history and literary pedagogy. For one of the most astute 
formulaic reductions of deconstruction to thematic reading, see Barbara Johnson, 
‘Teaching Deconstructively’, in G. Douglas Atkins and Michael L. Johnson, eds.. 
Writing and Reading Differently: Deconstruaion and the Teaching of Composuton 
and Literature (Lawrence, Kansas, 1985). For an example of my own excursion into 
thematizing ‘affirmative deconstruction’, see foomote 81 of this essay. 

Quoted in Abiola Irelc, The African Experience m Literature and Ideology 
(London, 1981), p. 1. 

In the US, anti-economistic ‘cultural’ Marxism, feminist or androcentric, faults 
Althusser’s work because it apparently underplays the class struggle by structuraliz* 
ing the mode of production narrative. In Britain the general impact of E.P. 
Thompson’s critique, as Reflected in The Poverty of Theory and Other Essays (New 
York, 1979) diagnosed Althusser as using Hegel as a code-word for Stalin and 
betraying the spirit of Marxism by structuralizing the mode of production of 
narrative. On and around the issue of esscntialism a certain alliance between British 
post-Althusserianism and British Marxist feminism may be found. The work of Toril 
Moi in Sexual/Textual Politia: Feminist Uterary Theory (New York, 1985) would be 
a good example. 
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and not the sex division of labour in itself, that forms the material 
basis for women’s subordination in class society.’^* 

If one were teaching ‘Stanadayini’ as the site of a critical deploy¬ 
ment of Marxist-feminist thematics, one would point out that the 
text reverses this generalization. The protagonist subaltern Jashoda, 
her husband crippled by the youngest son of a wealthy household, 
becomes a wet-nurse for them. Her repeated gestation and lactation 
support her husband and family. By the logic of the production of 
value they are both means of production. By the logic of sexual re¬ 
production he is her means of production (though not owned by 
her) as the field-beast or the beast of burdenTs the slave’s. In fact, 
even as it reverses the Marxist-feminist generalization I quote 
above, Jashoda’s predicament also undoes, by placing within a 
gender-context, the famous Roman distinction, invoked by Marx, 
between instrumentum vocale (‘the speaking tool’ — Jashoda, the 
woman-wife-mother) and instrumentum semi-vocale (the working 
beast — Kangali, the man-husband-father).^^ This is worth noticing 
because one of the most important Marxist-feminist critiques of the 
labour theory of value is that it does not take sexual reproduction 
into account when speaking of social reproduction or the reproduc¬ 
tion of labour-power.^* 

The political economy of the sexual division of labour changes 
considerably by the sale of Jashoda’s labour-power, which is speci¬ 
fic to the female of the species. One may even call this a moment of 
transition from one mode of social reproduction to another. Or 
perhaps one could call it the moment of the emergence of value and 
its immediate extraction and appropriation. These changes take 
place within extended domestic economy. One might therefore call 
it a transition from the domestic to the ‘domestic’. ‘Stanadayini’ 
stalls the classic Engelsian-feminist narrative, which sees the family 
as the agent of transition from domestic to civil, private to public, 
home to work, sex to class. It should be pointed out of that it also 

“ Lise Vogel, Marxism and the Oppression of Women: Toward A Unitary Theory 
(New Brunswick, 1983), p. 147. 

Perry Anderson, Passages from Antiquity to Feudalism (London, 1974), p. 245. 

Some well-known examples among many would be Mary O’Brien, The Politics 
of Reproduction (Boston, 1981), Annette Kuhn and AnnMarie Wolpe, ‘Femininn 
and Materialism,’ in Kuhn and Wolpe, eds.. Feminism and Materialism: Women and 
Modes of Production (London, 1978); Rosalind Coward, Patriarchal Precedents: 
Sexuality and Social Relations (London, 1983). See also Lydia Sargent, ed., Wo w f ii 
and Revolution (Boston, 1981). 
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displaces the new Marxist-feminist critique of such a position 
(which I quote below) by bringing back the focus on the mothering 
female: ‘The identification of the family as the sole site of mainte¬ 
nance of labour power overstates its role at the level of immediate 
production. It fetishizes the family at the level of total social repro¬ 
duction, by representing generational replacement as the only 
source of renewal of society’s labour force, 

The emergence of (exchange) value and its immediate appropria¬ 
tion in ‘Stanadayini* may be thematized as follows: The milk that is 
produced in one’s own body for one’s own children is a use-value. 
When there is a superfluity of use values, exchange values arise. 
That which cannot be used is exchanged. As soon as the (exchange) 
value of Jashoda’s milk emerges, it is appropriated. Good food and 
constant sexual servicing are provided so that she can be kept in 
prime condition for optimum lactation. The milk she produces for 
children is presumably through ‘necessary labour.’ The milk that 
she produces for the children of her master’s family is through 
‘surplus labour.’ Indeed, this is how the origin of this transition is 
described in the story: ‘But today, hearing from his wife about 
Jashoda’s surplus [in English in the original] milk, the second son 
said all of a sudden, ‘way found’, (p. 239) 

In order to keep her in prime condition to produce surplus, the sex¬ 
ual division of labour is easily reversed. Her husband is relegated to 
housework. ‘Now take up the cooking at home and give her a rest’, 
says the Mistress. ‘Two of her own, three here, how can she cook at 
day’s end after suckling five?’ (p. 260) This particular parabolic or alle¬ 
goric reading is not necessarily disqualified by the fact that jasho¬ 
da’s body produces a surplus that is fully consumed by the owners 
of her labour-power and leads to no capital accumulation (as it 
would have if the milk had been bottled and sold in the open market 
at a profit), although rearing children is indirectly an ‘investment in 
the future.’ Like the economy of the temple (which will provide the 
husband a patriarchal escape route), this domestic/‘domestic’ transi¬ 
tion survives in a relatively autonomous way in the pores of a 
comprador capitalism whose outlines are only shadowily indi¬ 
cated in Mahasweta’s story. If within this pre-capitalist surplus- 

” Vogel, Marxism and the Oppresdon Womens pp. 141-2. For a sound critique 
of the Engelitan-feminist position, see Coward, Tl^ Concept of the Family in 
Marxist Theory', Patriardud Precedenu. It seems to me unfortunate diet Coward's 
criaque should be used to lead us badt into Freud. 
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appropriation we assumed Jashoda’s milk to be standing in for 
the ‘universal equivalent’ in the restricted ‘domestic* sphere, we 
might get away with pronouncing that the situation is what Marx, 
with obviously unwitting irony, would describe as ‘simple 
reproduction. 

This account of the deployment of some Marxist-feminist ‘themes’ 
introduces a stutter in the presupposition that women’s work is 
typically non-productive of value. I am not considering women’s 
insertion into the labour-process. In that narrative woman is less 
than the norm of ‘free labour.’ I am half-fantasizing, rather, about 
an area where the product of a woman’s body has been historically 
susceptible to idealization — just as, in the classical Marxian argu¬ 
ment, the reason why the free (male) labourer becomes a ‘proleta¬ 
rian’ under capitalism is not that he has nothing but his body but 
that, his product, being a value-term, is susceptible to idealization. 
The commodity, by the same token, is susceptible to being trans¬ 
formed to commodity-capital.^’ Yet the word ‘proletarian’ — ‘One 
who serves the state with nothing but his [sic] offspring’ {OED )— 
continues to carry an effaced mark of sexuality. Am I then propos¬ 
ing to endorse some weird theory where labour-power is replaced 
by the power of gestation and lactation? Or am I suggesting that the 
study of this particular female activity, professional mothering, as it 
is to be found, for example, in Fanny Fay-Sallois’s excellent Les 
Nourrices d Paris aux XIX stecle, be included in any study of the 
subaltern 

I am suggesting both less and more. I see no particular reason to 
curtail the usefulness of classical Marxist analysis, within its own 
limits, by a tendentious requirement for uncritical inclusiveness. 
Any critique of strategic exclusions should bring analytical presup¬ 
positions to crisis. Marxism and feminism must become persistent 
interruptions of each other. The ‘mode of existence’ of literature, 
as of language, is where ‘the task of understanding does not 
basically amount to recognizing the form used, but ... to under¬ 
standing its novelty and not to recognize its identity. . . The under¬ 
stander, belonging to the same language community, is attuned to 
the' linguistic form not as a fixed, self-identical signal, but as a 


“ Karl Marx, Capital, ir. David Fernbach (New York, 1978), vol. 2, pp. 469-71. 
’’ Marx, Capital, vol. 2, pp. 180 and 180ff., in general. 

"(Paris, 1980). 
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changeable and adaptable sign . . . The ideal of mastering a language 
is absorption of signality by pure semioticity.’^^ 

As the user, occupying different instituted T’-slots, understands 
the supposedly self-identical signal, always supposedly indicating 
the same thing, she persistently distances herself, in heterogeneous 
ways, from that monumentalized self-identity, the ‘proper 
meaning.’^"* We can use ‘Stanadayini,’ a discursive literary produc¬ 
tion, from the perspective of Marxist-feminist thematics by con¬ 
sidering how it helps us distance ourselves from two self-identical 
propositions that ground much of subalternist analysis implicitly; 

a. that the free worker as such is male (hence, the narrative of 
value-emergence and value-appropriation; the labour power speci¬ 
fic to the female body is susceptible to the production of value in the 
strict sense); 

b, that the nature of woman is physical, nurturing and affective 
(hence the professional-mother). 

A good deal of feminist scholarship has reasonably and soberly 
analysed and revised these propositions in recent years.^^ I will con¬ 
sider two provocative examples at the end of this section. Such pains¬ 
taking speculative scholarship, though invaluable to our collective 
enterprise, does, however, reason gender into existing paradigms. 

** V.N. Volosinov, Marxism and the Philosophy of Language, tr. Ladislav Matejka 
and I.R. Titunik (New York, 1973), p. 68. 

I am not arguing here for individual differences. On the social character of 
‘solitary self-experience’, see Volosinov, Marxism and the Philosophy of Language, 
pp. 89-94. In a more essentialist form, assuming that there is such a thing as ‘life in its 
immediacy’, one might say, with Adorno: ‘He [sic] who wishes to know the truth 
about life in its immediacy must scrutinise its estranged form, the objective powers 
that determine individual existence even in its most hidden recesses’. Theodor 
Adorno, Minima Moralia: Ructions from A Damaged Life, tr. E.F.N. jepheott 
(London, 1974), p. 15. Institutional subjea-positions are social vacancies that are of 
course not filled in the same way by different individuals. All generalizations made 
from subject-positions are untotalizable. 

“ See footnote 28 and, for the best-known examples, see Ann Oakley, The 
Sociology of Housework (Oxford, 1974) and the excellent documentation in Anne 
Ferguson, ‘On Conceiving Motherhood and Sexuality: A Feminist Materialist 
Approach,’ in Joyce Trebilcot, ed.. Mothering: Essays in Feminist Theory (Totowa, 
NJ, 1984), an essay I discuss below. 

^For a discussion of feminist knowledge within existing paradigms, I have 
profited from listening to Susan Magarey, ‘Transgressing Barriers, Centralising 
Margins, and Transcending Boundaries: Feminism as Politicised Knowledge*, 
unpublished paper, conference on ‘Feminist Enquiry As A Transdiscipluuiy 
Enterprise’, University of Adelaide. 21 August 1986. 
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By contrast, emphasizing the literariness of literature, pedagogy in¬ 
vites us to take a distance from the continuing project of reason. 
Without this supplementary distancing, a position and its counter¬ 
position, both held in the discourse of reason, will keep legitimizing 
each other. Feminism and masculism, benevolent or militant, might 
not then be able to avoid becoming opposing faces of each other.^^ 
Resuming, then, our fabulation with Marxist-feminist thematics 
on the occasion of “Stanadayini,” let us consider Jashoda’s “aliena¬ 
tion” from her-breasts: 

She thought of her breasts as most precious objects. At night when Kan- 
galicharan [her husband] started to give her a feel she said, ‘Look. I’m 
going to pull our weight with these. Take good care how you use them’. 
Jashoda had forever scrubbed her breasts carefully with soap and oil, for 
the master’s sons had put the nipples in their mouth. Why did these 
breasts betray her in the end? .... Knowing these breasts to be the rice- 
winner she had constantly conceived to keep them filled with milk 
(pp. 260, 271,275). 

Just as the wage-worker cannot distinguish between necessary 
and surplus labour, so he gendered ‘proletarian,’—serving the 
oikos rather than the polls with nothing but her (power to produce) 
offspring—comes to call the so-called sanctity of motherhood into 
question. At first Mahasweta broaches it derisively: 

Is a Mother so cheaply made? 

Not just by dropping a babe. 

Finally it becomes part of Jashoda’s last sentient judgement: Tf you 
suckle you’re a mother, all lies. Nepal and Gopal [her own sons] 
don’t look at me, and the Master’s boys don’t spare a peek to ask 
how I’m doing. The sores on her breast kept mocking her with a 
hundred mouths, a hundred eyes.’ (p. 271). 

By contrast, her final judgement, the universalization of foster¬ 
motherhood, is a mistake: ‘The doctor who sees her everyday, the 
person who will cover her face with a sheet, will put her on a cart, 
will lower her at the burning ghat, the untouchable who will put her 
in the furnace, are all her milk sons’ (p. 276). Such a judgement can 

Here 1 am invoking one of the earliest deconstrucdve positions: that reversals of 
positions legitimize each other and therefore a persistent effort at displacement is in 
order. For the later suggestion of a dutancing from the project of reason, see Derrida, 
‘The Principle of Reason; the University in the Eyes of its Pupils’, DUcritia 13, 3 
(FaU 1983). 
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only be ‘right’ within the pieties of Mahasweta’s own nationalist 
reading. 

The Marxian fable of a transition from the domestic to the 
‘domestic’ mode of social reproduction has no more than a strained 
plausibility here. In order to construct it, one must entertain a 
grounding assumption, that the originary state of ‘necessary labour’ 
is where the lactating mother produces a use value. For whose use? 
I£ you consider her in a subject-position, it is a situation of ex¬ 
change, with the child, for immediate and future psycho-social 
affect. Even if we read the story as a proto-nationalist parable about 
Mother India, it is the failure of this exchange that is the substance 
of the story. It is this failure, the absence of the child as such, that is 
marked by the enigmatic answer-question-parataxis towards the 
conclusion: ‘Yet someone was supposed to be there at the end. Who 
was it? It was who? Who was it? Jashoda died at 11 p.m.’ (p. 276). 

By dismantling (professional) motherhood and suckling into their 
minute particulars, ‘Stanadayini’ allows us to differentiate ourselves 
from the axiomatics of a certain ‘Marxist-feminism’ which is obliged 
to ignore the subaltern woman as subject. 

If Lise Vogel, from whom I drew my representative generalization, 
signals a certain orthodoxy, Ann Ferguson, in ‘On Conceiving 
Motherhood,’ shows us a way out of it via the question of affect: 

Although different societies have had different modes of sex/affective 
production at different times, a cross-cultural constant is involved in 
different modes of bourgeois patriarchal sex/affective production. This 
is that women as mothers are placed in a structural bind by mother- 
centered infant and small child care, a bind that ensures that mothers will 
give more than they get in the sex/affective parenting triangle in which 
even lesbian and single parents are subjected.^^ 

‘Mothers will give more than they get.’ If this broad generalization 
is broadened so that the distinction between domestic (‘natural’ 
mother) and ‘domestic’ (waged wer-nurse) disappears, this can cer¬ 
tainly serve as a constant for us and can be a good tool for our 
students.^’ Yet it should also be acknowledged that such a broaden- 

Ferguson, ‘Conceiving Motherhood', p. 176. 

” In fact, Fei^uson sees foster-mothering as one among many types of ‘social 
(adoptive mothers, step and foster mothers, older sisters, other mother 
surrogates) involving a second or different kind of mother-daugfitcr bond’ (p. 177). I 
discuss ‘Stanadayini’ ’s treatment of varieties of mother-child relarionships later in 
the essay. 
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ing might make us misrepresent important details. A text such as 
‘Stanadayini,’ even if taught as nothing but sociological evidence, 
can show how imprecise it is to write: ‘In stratified class and caste 
societies, different economic classes and racial/ethnic groups may 
hold different sex/gender ideals, although when this happens the 
lower classes are usually categorized as inferior male and female 
types by nature.(I am referring, of course, to the class- 
subalternity of the Brahmin and the grotesque functioning of caste 
markers within subalternity. Jashoda is a complicit victim of all 
these factors.) It is possible that it is not only ‘the relationship 
between the three domination systems [class, racial/ethnic, and 
sex/gender]’ that is ‘dialectical’ but that in the theatres of decolo¬ 
nization the relationship between indigenous and imperialist 
systems of domination are also ‘dialectical,’ even when they are 
variously related to the Big Three Systems cited above. Indeed, 
the relationship might not be ‘dialectical’ at all but discontinuous, 
‘interruptive.’ 

It is often the case that revisionist socialist-feminism trivializes 
basic issues in the Marxist system.'*’ Ferguson writes, for example: 
‘My theory, unlike one tendency within classic marxist theory, does 
not privilege the economic realm (the production of things to meet 
human material needs and the manner in which the social surplus 
gets appropriated) as the material base for all human domination re¬ 
lations. . . . The production of things and the production of people 
. . . interpenetrate. 

This is an excellent advance on generalizations such as Vogel’s. But 
it is an oversimplification of Marx’s view of the economic sphere. 
That sphere is the site of the production of valuey not things. As I 
have mentioned earlier, it is the body’s susceptibility to the produc- 

Ferguson, 'Conceiving Motherhood’, p. 156. 

This is to be distinguished from uninformed anti-Marxist positions. I have in 
mind generalizations in such powerful essays as Catharine A. McKinnon, 'Feminism, 
Marxism, Method, and the Sute: An Agenda for Theory’, in Nannerl O. Keohane, 
ed., Feminist Theory: A Critique of Ideology (Chicago, 1982); Luce Irigaray, The 
Power of Discourse’ and ‘Commodities Among Themselves’, This Sex Which Is Not 
One, tr. Catherine Porter (Ithaca, 1985), pp. 82-5, 192-7; and Rosalind Coward, 
The Concept of the Family in Marxist Theory', Patriardtal Precedents. It should be 
mentioned here that, in spite of her over-simplification of Marx’s positions on value 
and ideoli^, Ferguson is generally politically astute in her assessment of the 
relationships between various domination systems in Euramerica. 

Ferguson, ‘Conceiving Motherhood’, p. 155. 
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tion of value which makesnt vulnerable to idealization and therefore 
to insertion into the economic. This is the ground of the labour 
theory of value. It is here that the story of the emergence of value 
from Jashoda’s labour-power infiltrates Marxism and questions its 
gender-specific presuppositions. The production of people through 
sexual reproduction and affective socialization, on the other hand, 
presupposes mothers embodied not as female humans but only as 
mothers and belongs properly speaking to the sphere of politics and 
ideology (domination).'*^ Of course it interpenetrates the economic 
sphere (exploitation), the sphere of the production of value, of the 
sustained alienation of the body to which the very nature of labour- 
power makes the body susceptible. In spite of the greatest sympathy 
for the mother, Ferguson’s ignoring of the mother’s body obliges 
her to ignore the woman as subject of the production of value. ‘Sta- 
nadayini’s’ lesson may be simply this: when the economic as such 
(here shown in terms of the woman’s body) enters in, mothers are 
divided, women can exploit, not merely dominate. Ideology sus¬ 
tains and interprenetrates this operation of exploitation. 

Anna Davin’s meticulous ‘Imperialism and Motherhood’ shows 
us the development of sex/affective control within the context of 
class-struggle. (‘Imperialism’ and ‘War’ here are political signifiers 
used for ideological mobilization.)** In Davin’s account, the great 
narrative of the development of capitalism is untroubled by discon- 
tinuites and interruptions. She describes the construction of the 
British National Subject on the bodies of British mothers.*® Public 
opinion is under active construction so that the working of the pri¬ 
vates may be adjudicated. Mutatis mutandis^ echoes of these argu¬ 
ments from eugenics and educated mothercraft can be heard among 
the Indian indigenous elite today. The space where Jashoda, bur¬ 
dened by her ideological production, nourishes her cancer, is not ac¬ 
cessible to that narrative. 

In Davin’s essay the central reference point is class. The oikos is 
fully a metaphor for the polis. Foster-mothers are Virgin Mothers. 

Hannelore Mabry, ‘The Feminist Theory of Surplus Value’, in Edith Hoshino 
Altbach et «/., cds., German Feminism: Readmgs in Polittcs and Literatnre, tries 
interestingly to bridge the two spheres. 

** Anna Davin, ‘Imperialism and Motherhood’, History Workshop 5 (1978). 

** See Jennifer Sharpe, *The Double Discourse of Colontaltsm and Nationalism: the 
Production of A Colonial Subject in British India’, Dissertation Abstracts (University 
of Texas-Austin, forthcoming). 
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Christianity, the official religion, gives a little help to the ideology 
of the secular state. 

The lack of fit between this neat narrative and the bewildering 
cacophony of ‘Stanadayini’ permits us to ask: why globalize? Why 
should a sociological study that makes astute generalizations about 
sex/affective production in the United States feel obliged to produce 
a ‘cross-cultural constant?’ Why should a study that exposes 
gender-mobilization in Britain purport to speak on the relationship 
between imperialism and motherhood? Why, on the contrary, does 
‘Stanadayini’ invoke the singularity of the gendered subaltern? 
What is at stake here? How are these stakes different from those of 
imperialism as such? The story will make us come back to these 
questions. 


V. l^lite Approaches: 'Stanadayini* in Liberal Feminism 

There is a tendency in the US towards homogenizing and reactive 
critical descriptions of Third World literatures. There is a second 
tendency, not necessarily related to the first, to pedagogic and cur¬ 
ricular appropriation of Third World women’s texts in translation 
by feminist teachers and readers who are vaguely aware of the race- 
bias within mainstream feminism: ‘Black and Third World feminist 
organizations are thus developing within different racial and ethnic 
communities as an attempt to resolve intra-community the social 
crisis of the family and personal intimacy presently occuring across 
racial/ethnic lines. Influential members and groups within the white 
woman’s movements are presently seeking to make coalitions with 
black feminists, in part by dealing with the racism within the white 
women’s movement.’^* 

There are problems with this basically benevolent impulse which 
are increasingly under scrutiny."*^ The ravenous hunger for Third 
World literary texts in English translation is part of the benevolence 
and the problem. Since by translating this text I am contributing to 

^ Ferguson, ‘Conceiving Motherhood’, p. 175. 

See Chandra Talpade Mohanty, ‘Under Western Eyes: Feminist Scholarship and 
Colonial Discourses’, boundary 2 12,3/13,1 (Spring-Fall 1984) and ‘Feminist Theory 
and the Production of Universal Sisterhood’, unpublished paper, conference on 
'Race, Culture, Class: Challenges to Feminism’, Hampshire College, December 
1985; and Spivak, ‘Imperialism and Sexual Difference’, Oxford Literary Review 8, 
1-2, 1986. 
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both I feel obliged to notice the text’s own relationship to the 
thematics of liberal feminism. This will permit me also to touch 
directly the question of elite approaches to subaltern material. 

Resisting ‘elite* methodology for ‘subaltern’ material involves 
an epistemological/ontological confusion. The confusion is held in 
an unacknowledged analogy: just as the subaltern is not elite 
(ontology), so must the historian not know through elite method 
(epistemology). 

This is part of a much larger confusion: can men theorize femin¬ 
ism, can whites theorize racism, can the bourgeois theorize revolu¬ 
tion, and so on.^® It is when only the former groups theorize that the 
situation is politically intolerable. Therefore it is crucial that 
members of these groups are kept vigilant about their assigned 
subject-positions. It is disingenuous, however, to forget that, as the 
collectivities implied by the second group of nouns start participat¬ 
ing in the production of knowledge about themselves, they must 
have a share in some of the structures of privilege that contaminate 
the first group. (Otherwise the ontological errors are perpetuated: it 
is unfortunate simply to be a woman—now a man, to be a black— 
now a white; and to be subaltern—^now dite—is only the fault of 
the individual.) Therefore did Gramsci speak of the subaltern’s rise 
into hegemony; and Marx of associated labour benefiting from ‘the 
forms that are common to all social modes of production.’^’ This is 
also the reason behind one of the assumptions of subalternist work: 
that the subaltern’s own .idiom did not allow him to know his strug¬ 
gle so that he could articulate himself as its subject. 

If the woman/black/subaltern, possessed through struggle of 
some of the structures previously metonymic as man/white/elite, 
continues to exercise a self-marginalized purism, and if the benevo¬ 
lent members of the man/white/elite participate in the marginaliza¬ 
tion and thus legitimate the bad old days, we have a caricature of 
correct politics that leaves alone the field of continuing subalter- 
nization. It is the loneliness of the gendered subaltern that is staged 
in ‘Stanadayini.’ 

(The position that only the subaltern can know the subaltern, 

** The discontinuities between the three domination systems are quietly revealed 
by the asymmetry in the articulation of the three pairs. 

** Antonio Gramsci, 'Some Aspects of the Southern Question,’ Selections from 
PoUM Wrtting: 1921-1926, tr. Quentin Hoare (New York, 1978); Marx, Capital, 
tr. David Fembach (New York, 1981), vol. 3, p. 1016. 
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only women can know women, and so on, cannot be held as a 
theoretical presupposition either, for it predicates the possibility of 
knowledge on identity. Whatever the political necessity for holding 
the position, and whatever the advisability of attempting to ‘iden¬ 
tify’ (with) the other as subject in order to know her, knowledge is 
made possible and is sustained by irreducible difference, not identi¬ 
ty. What is known is always in excess of knowledge. Knowledge is 
never adequate to its object. The theoretical model of the ideal 
knower in the embattled position we are discussing is that of the 
person identical with her predicament. This is actually the figure of 
the impossibility and non-necessity of knowledge. Here the rela¬ 
tionship between the practical—need for claiming subaltern 
identity—and the theoretical—no programme of knoweldge pro¬ 
duction can presuppose identity as origin—is, once again of an ‘in¬ 
terruption’, that persistently brings each term to crisis.) 

By drawing attention to the complicity between hegemonic (here 
US) and orthodox (here Indian) readings, I have been attempting to 
attend to the continuing subalternization of Third World material. 
At this point I hope it will come as no surprise that a certain version 
of the elite vs. subaltern position is perpetuated by non-Marxist 
anti-racist feminism in the Anglo-US in its attitude towards Third 
World women’s text in translation. (The group covers the spectrum 
from anti-Marxism through romantic anti-capitalism into 
corporatism—I will call the ensemble ‘liberal feminism’ for termi¬ 
nological convenience.) The position is exacerbated by the fact that 
liberal feminist Third Worldist criticism often chooses as its consti¬ 
tuency the indigenous post-colonial elite, diasporic or otherwise. 

If Mahasweta’s text displaces the Marxist-feminist terms of the 
analysis of domestic labour, it also calls into question this liberal- 
feminist choice. It dramatizes indigenous class-formation under im¬ 
perialism and its connection to the movement towards women’s so¬ 
cial emancipation. In the strong satiric voice of authorial comment 
she writes of the patriarch Haldarkarta: ‘He made his cash in the 
British era, when Divide and Rule was the policy. Haldarbabu’s 
mentality was constructed then. . . . During the Second War. . . he 
helped the anti-Fascist struggle of the Allies by buying and selling 
scrap iron’ (pp. 255, 254). The mindset of the imperialist is displaced 
and replicated in the comprador capitalist. If ‘East and West’ meant 
a global division for the imperialist, within the minute heter¬ 
ogeneous cartography of this post-colonial space the phrase comes 
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to indicate East and West Bengal. East Bengal (today’s Bangladesh) 
has a phantasmatic status as a proper name, an indigenous division 
now merely alluding to the imperial and pre-imperial past. Haldar- 
karta identifies in no way with the parts of ‘India’ outside of this 
‘Bengal’:—‘he doesn’t trust anyone—not a Punjabi-Oriya-Bihari- 
Gujarati-Marathi-Muslim’ (p. 255). 

This sentence is an echo of a well-known line from the Indian 
national anthem, an obvious cultural monument: ‘Punjab-Sindhu- 
Gujarat-Maratha-Dravida-Utkala [Orissa] Banga [Bengal].’ A 
national anthem is a regulative metonym for the identity of a nation. 
Mahasweta’s mocking enumeration, describing the country 
metonymically even as it alludes to that regulative metonym, the 
anthem, measures the distance between regulation and constitution. 
This measure then reflects back upon the declarative sentence about 
secular India that opens the passage we are reading: ‘He lives in in¬ 
dependent India, the India that makes no distinctions among peo¬ 
ple, kingdoms, languages. . (p. 255). The reader cannot find a stable 

referent for the ill-treated Mother India of Mahasweta’s reading. 

Even in the archaic ‘East Bengal’ that seems to be the space of 
Haldarkarta’s ‘national’ identity (Mahasweta’s word is ‘patriotism’), 
Dhaka, Mymensingh, Jashore—the celebrated cities, towns, areas 
are found wanting. ‘Harisal’, rhe man’s birthplace, is claimed as the 
fountainhead of that most hegemonic construct, the cultural herit¬ 
age of ancient India: ‘One day it will emerge that the Vedas and the 
Upanishads were also written in Harisah’ (p. 256) Of course a lot of 
this relies for effect on the peculiar humour of the two Bengals. But 
surely to tie, as ‘Stanadayini’ does, this kind of molecular chauvin¬ 
ism to the divisive operations of imperialism is to warn against its 
too-quick definition as Hegel’s ‘childhood of history,’ transferred 
to Adorno’s caution in Minima Moralia against ‘pre-capitalist peo¬ 
ples’, percolated into Habermas’s careless admission that his defense 
of the ethico-politic’s of modernism had to be, alas, Eurocentric, or 
into Kristeva’s impassioned call to protect the future of the 
European illusion against the incursions of a savage Third World.^° 

This appropriation of a ‘national* identity is not the ‘taking on 

“ Georg Wilhelm Friednch Hegel, The Philosophy of History, tr. J. Sibree (New 
York, 1956), p. 105; Adorno, Minima Moralia, p. 53; Jurgen Habertnas, ‘A 
Philosophico-Political Profile’, New Left Review 151; Julia Kristeva, ‘M6moires’, 
L'infini, 1. 
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tM 

[ofl an essentia/ist temptation for intemationalist purposes. In- 
ternationalist stakes are a remote presence here. This "nationar 
self-situation is marked by a contradiction, a failure of the desire 
for essence. First it seeks to usurp the origins of Brahminism, the 
Vedas and the Upanishads. Next it declares itself dissolved by a 
Brahmin: ‘There’s no East or West for a Brahmin. If there’s a sacred 
thread around his neck [the sign of being a Brahmin] you have to 
give him respect even when he’s taking a shit’, (p. 256)-This two-step, 
standing in for identity, is a cover for the brutalizing of the Brahmin 
when the elite in caste is subaltern in class. (In the case of class- 
manipulation, ‘poverty [is] the fault of the individuals, not an intrin¬ 
sic part of a class society’; in the case of caste manipulation, the im¬ 
plicit assumption is the reverse: the Brahmin is systemically excel¬ 
lent, not necessarily so as an individual.)^^ 

I have gone through the rich texture of the description of Haldar- 
karta as ‘patriot’ (nationalism reduced to absurdity) because, although 
he is a patriarch, it is through their access to the circuit of his political, 
economic and ideological production (‘he had made his cash in the 
British era...his mentality was constructed then’) that the Haidar 
women move into a species of reproductive emancipation seemingly 
outside of patriarchal control. Jashoda the ‘proletarian’ is only useful at 
the first stage: 

Jashoda's worth went up in the Haidar house. The husbands are pleased 
because the wives’ knees no longer knock when they rifle the almanac. 
Since their children are being reared on Jashoda’s milk, they can be the 
Holy Child in bed at will. The wives no longer have an excuse to say 
‘no.’ The wives are happy. They can keep their figures. They can wear 
blouses and bras of ‘European cut.’ After keeping the fast of Shiva’s 
night by watching all-night picture shows they are no longer obliged to 
breast-feed their babies, (p. 262) 

But the transition from domestic to ‘domestic’ has no place in the 
greater narrative where women’s ideological liberation has its class 
fix: ‘In the matter of motherhood, the old lady’s granddaughters-in- 
law had breathed a completely different air before they crossed her 
threshold.... The old man had dreamed of filling half Calcutta 
with Haidars. The granddaughters-in-law were unwilling. Defying 
the old lady’s tongue, they took off to their husbands’ places of 
work* (p. 263). 

Mea^ban Morris, ’Identity Anecdotes’, Camera Obscura 12 (1984), p. 43. 
^Davin, ‘Imperialism’, p. 54. 
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XnotVieT step, and we are free to (antasize an entry into t\ie world 
of many of Bliarati Mukherjee*s heroines, Indian wives whose hus¬ 
bands* places of work are in the United States.*^ If they start going 
to school on the side, we have the privileged native informants of 
liberal Third Worldist feminism. In ‘Stanadayini’ the Haidar daugh¬ 
ters of this generation do not appear. Can we not imagine them 
going off to graduate school on their own, rebels and heroines suck¬ 
led on Jashoda’s milk, full fledged feminists, writing pieces such as 
‘The Betrayal of Superwoman:’ 

We must learn to be vocal in expressing, without guilt or embarrass¬ 
ment, what our careers mean to us. It is not something on the side that 
we can abandon at will to take up career moves of a husband that we 
were not included in discussing....We must reach out to other women 
who think they are alone, share our experiences and be each other's sup¬ 
port. We need to accept ourselves as Women Who Never Learned To 
Do Macrame and Do Not Plan Their Weekend Social Life until Friday 
Afternoon. We are sad. But we are glad. This is what we will always 
be.*^ 

There is, of course, a complete absence of a sense of history or of 
subject position in this passage written by a woman of the Indian di¬ 
aspora in the United States. Mahasweta's Jashoda dies in the nine¬ 
teen eighties of the history that allows this diasporic woman to say 
‘this is what we will always be.’ The critical deployment of liberal 
feminist thematics in Mahasweta’s text obliges us to remember that 
‘we’ in this passage might be parasitical not only upon imperialism 
(Haldarkarta) but upon the gendered subaltern (Jashoda) as well. 
Fiction and its pedagogy can here perform the ideological mobiliza¬ 
tion of a moral economy that a mere benevolent tracing of the his¬ 
torical antecedents of the speaker might not be able to. The two 
must go together as each other’s ‘interruption,’ for the burden of 
proof lies upon historical research. It is to belabour the obvious 
to say that structures of logical and legal-model scholarly demons¬ 
trations alone cannot bring about counter-hegemonic ideological 
production. 

It might be worth mentioning here that the left fringe of liberal 
feminism would like to correct Marxism by defining woman as a 

” Bharad Mukherjee, (Boston, 1975) and Darkness (Markham, Ontario, 
1985). 

** Parvathy Hadley, The Betrayal of Superwoman’, Committee on South Asiwi 
Women BmUetin 4,1 (1986), p. 18. 
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sexual class.^^ Again, it is possible to appreciate the situational force 
of this as an attempt to ensure that women’s problems are not de¬ 
meaned. But if this so-called correction is entertained theoretically 
then the call to unity might carry the imprint of the academic or 
corporatist class among women. 

In this context, Mahasweta’s own reading can be extended into 
plausibility. The granddaughters-in-law leave the household (a relic 
of imperialism) and thus deprive Jashoda of her means of livelihood, 
however grotesque. This can be decoded as the post-Independence 
Indian disapora, specifically as part of the ‘brain drain.’ It is a tri¬ 
bute to the story that no direct ‘logical’ or ‘scientific’ connection ex¬ 
ists between this departure and Jashoda’s disease and death, just as 
none can be established between the nature of Jashoda’s labour and 
her end. Strictly speaking, whatever the pathology of her disease^ 
what would have saved her is better medical care. 1 have tried to 
show so far that the pre-history and peculiar nature of her disease, 
since they involve unequal gendering, are crucial if ‘Stanadayini’ is 
to become a text for use. 

Jashoda’s story is thus not that of the development of a feminine 
subjectivity, a female Bildungsroman^ which is the ideal of liberal 
feminist literary criticism. This is not to say that Jashoda is a ‘static’ 
character. To go back to my opening remarks, the development of 
character or the understanding of subjectivity as growth in con¬ 
sciousness is beside the point of this parable or of this representa¬ 
tion of the subaltern. That road not taken is marked by the progress 
of the granddaughters-in-law. To place the subaltern in a subject 
position in her history is not necessarily to make her an individual¬ 
ist. 

Inhabiting the shifting line between parable and representation, 
undoing the opposition between tenor and vehicle, Mahasweta’s 
Jashoda also expands the thematics of the woman’s political body. 
Within liberal feminism the feminist body politic is defined by the 
struggle for reproductive rights. 

It is of course of central importance to establish women’s right to 
practice or withhold reproduction. A text such as ‘Stanadayini’, by 
posing the double scene of Jashoda as both subaltern (representa- 

” One of the pioneering statements, Zillah Eisenstein's ‘Developing A Theory of 
Ci^italist Patriarchy and Socialist Feminism,* in Eisenstein, ed.. Capitalist Patriardty 
and the Case for Socialist Feminism (New York, 1979), shows both the strengths and 
the weaknesses of this ^proach. 
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don rather than character) and parabolic sign, reminds us that the 
crucial struggle must be situated within a much larger network 
where feminism is obliged to lose the clear race-and class-specific 
contours which depend upon an exclusive identification of Woman 
with the reproductive or copuladng body. (Black and Hispanic 
working-class women in the US have already made this point with 
reference to the ignoring of enforced sterilization in favour of the 
right to abortion; but this is still to remain within the identification 
of women with the body defined minimally.) When the woman’s 
body is used only as a metaphor for a nation (or anything else) 
feminists correctly object to the effacement of the materiality of that 
body. Mahasweta’s own reading, taken too literally, might thus 
transgress the power of her text. But, in that shadow area where 
Jashoda is a signifier for subalternity as such as well as a metaphor 
for the predicament of the decolonized nation-state ‘India’, we are 
forced, once again, to distance ourselves from the identity of 
Woman with the female copulative and reproductive body. 

In the story, having children is also accession to free labour, the 
production of surplus that can be appropriated with no apparent 
extra-economic coercion. (Almost incidentally, ‘Stanadayini’ un¬ 
does the line between consenting and coercive sexual intercourse 
(rape) without the facile reference to free libidinal choice.^^ As such 
the solution to Jashoda’s problem cannot be mere reproductive 
rights but productive rights as well. And these rights are denied her 
not just by men, but by elite women as well. This is the underlying 
paradox of population control in the Third World.)®^ To oppose re¬ 
productive rights with the casuistical masculist pseudo-concern ab¬ 
out the ‘right to life’ cannot be relevant here or elsewhere.** Yet to 
oppose productive rights with the so-called ‘right to work’ laws 
cannot be the only issue either, precisely because the subject here is 
female, and the question is not only of class but of gender. 

** This is not in disagreement with the identification of rape with violence, as in 
Catherine A. McKinnon, Sexual Harassment of Working Women: A Case of Sex 
Discrimination (New Haven, 1979). 

See Mahmoud Mamdani, The Myth of Population Control: PamUy, Caste and 
e l ms in An Indian Village (New York, 1973). For an unfortunate articulation of this 
contradiction, see Germaine Greer, Sex and Destiny: the Politics of Human Fertiluy 
(New York, 1984). 

" For an use of the phrase in a single-issue class-context see ‘Right to Life, 
but... ’ Economic and Political Weekfy 20 J9,20 July 1985, editoiial. 
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Again, *Stanadayini* can offer no precise answers, no documented 
evidence. Taught as a text for use, it can raise constructive ques¬ 
tions, corrective doubts. 


VI. Approaches: *Stanadayini* in a Theory of Woman's Body 

Used as a teachable text, *Stanadayini* calls into question that aspect 
of western Marxist feminism which, from the point of view of 
work, trivializes the theory of value and, from the point of view of 
mothering as work, ignores the mother as subjea. It calls into ques¬ 
tion that aspect of western liberal feminism which privileges the in¬ 
digenous or diasporic elite from the Third World and identifies 
Woman with the reproductive or copulative body. So-called femin¬ 
ist ‘theory’, generally associated with developments in France of the 
last thirty years, is perceived as unrealistic and elitist by the two for¬ 
mer groups.^^ I do not wish to enter that sterile quarrel. I submit 
that if ‘Stanadayini’ is made to intervene in some thematics of this 
esoteric theoretical area, it .can show up some of the limits of that 
space as well. 

1 will keep myself restricted to the question of jouissance as orgas¬ 
mic pleasure. If to identify woman with her copulative or reproduc¬ 
tive body can be seen as minimizing and reductive, woman’s 
orgasmic pleasure, taking place in excess of copulation or reproduc¬ 
tion, can be seen as a way out of such reductive identifications. 
There is a great deal of rather diverse writing on the subject.^ 
Mahasweta’s text seems to be silent on the issue. I have heard a Ben¬ 
gali woman writer remark in public, ‘Mahasweta Devi writes like a 
man.’ I will therefore consider a man’s text that is about women’s si¬ 
lence: ‘A Love Letter’, by Jacques Lacan.** 

In this essay Lacan gives a rather terse formulation of a point of 

’’This is a general feeling diat is too pervasive to document satisfactorily. But 
notice the interesting undertone emerging in ‘French Texts American Contexts*, Yale 
French Studies 62 (1981). 

^ For represenutive pieces see Irigaray, ‘When Our Lips Speak Together’, This 
Sex; Monique Wittig, The Lesbian Body, tr. David Le Vay (New York, 1975); Alice 
Schwarzer, ‘The Function of Sexuality in the Oppression of Women’, in German 
Feminism; and Spivak, ‘French Feminism in An International Frame’, Yale French 
Studies 62 (1981). I have not yet seen no. 26 of Les Cahiers du grif (Paris / Brussels), 
entitled Jouir. 

** In Feminine Sexuality: Jacques Lacan^ and the icole freudienne, tr. Juliet 
hititchell and Jacqueline Rose (London, 1982). 
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view that he developed throughout his career: *The unconscious 
presupposes that in the speaking being there is something, some> 
where, which knows more than he does.*^ If this is taken to mean 
that the subject (speaking being) is more like a map or graph of 
knowing rather than an individual self that knows, a limit to the 
claim to power of knowledge is inscribed. The formulation belongs 
with such experiments as those epistemographs (maps of stages of 
knowing rather than the story of the growth of an individual mind 
that knows) of Hegel that the early Lukacs used so brilliantly as 
charts of ^immanent meaning*; the Marxian notion of ideology; and 
the Barthesian notion of the writable text that is not readable as 
such.*^ Fredric Jameson has recently expanded this specifically 
Lacanian position into the Apolitical unconscious.’^'* 

If we take Lacan at his word here, this knowing-place, writing it¬ 
self and writing us, ‘others* the self. It is a map of the speaking being 
that is beyond its grasp as other. Thought is where this knowing- 
programme, the mapping of knowledge, exceeds itself into and thus 
outlines the deliberative consciousness. Since this epistemograph is 
also what constitutes the subject (as well as ‘others* it), knowing in 
this para-subjective sense is also being. (If we understand this being- 
that-is-a-map-of-the-known as the socio-political and historical en¬ 
semble, collectively constituting the subject but not fully knowable, 
this would produce materiality preceding or containing 
consciousness.)^^ It is in this sense that Lacan writes: ‘As against 
the being upheld by philosophical tradition, that is the being resid¬ 
ing in thought and taken to be its correlate, I argue that we are play¬ 
ed by jouissance. Thought is /oMiss^nce....There is a puissance of 
being. *^ 

Thought, puissance^ is not orgasmic pleasure genitally defined, 
but the excess of being that escapes the circle of the reproduction of 
the subject. It is the mark of the Other in the subject. Now 


"Lacan, ‘Love Letter', p. 159. 

" See, for examples, Hegel, Aesthetia: Lecture on Fine Art, tr. T.M. Knox 
(Oxford, 1975); Georg Lukacs, Theory of the Novel, tr. Anna Bostock (Cambridge, 
MA, 1971); and Roland Barthes, S/Z, tr. Richard Miller (New York, 1974). 

^Jameson, The Political Unconsdous: Narrative As A Socially Symbolic Act 
(Ithaca, 1981). 

" It is possible to deduce Althusser’s reading of Lacan in this way. See 
Althusser, ‘Freud & Lacan’, in Lenin and Philosophy. 

" Lac ?", ‘God and the Jouissance of Woman’, in Feminine Sexuality, p. 142. 
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psychoanalysis can only ever conceive of thought as possible 
through those mechanics of signification where the phallus comes 
to mean the Law by positing castration as punishment as such. 
Although the point is made repeatedly by Lacan that we are not 
speaking of the actual male member but of the phallus as the signi- 
fier» it is still obviously a gendered position. Thus when thought 
thinks itself as a place that cannot be known, that always escapes the 
proof of reproduction, it thinks according to Lacan, of the jouiss- 
ance of the woman. 

If one attempted to figure this out without presupposing the 
identity of the male-gendered position and the position of the think¬ 
ing (speaking) subject, the singularity and asymmetry of woman's 
jouissance would still seem undeniable in a heterosexually organized 
world. It would still escape the closed circle of the theoretical fiction 
of pleasured reproduction-in-copulation as use-value.*® It would 
still be the place where an unexchangeable excess can be imagined 
and figured forth. This, rather than male-gendered thought, is 
woman's jouissance in the general sense. 

1 cannot agree with Lacan that woman’s jouissance in the narrow 
sense, ‘the opposition between [so-called] vaginal satisfaction and 
clitoral orgasm,’ is ‘fairly trivial.'*’ We cannot compute the Une 
where jouissance in the general sense shifts into jouissance in the nar¬ 
row sense. But we can propose that, because jouissance is where an 
unexchangeable excess is tamed into exchange, where ‘what is this’ 
slides into ‘what is this worth’ slides into ‘what does this mean?’ it 
(rather than castration) is where signification emerges. Women’s li¬ 
beration, women's access to autobiography, women’s access to the 
ambivalent arena of thought, must remain implicated in this taming. 
Thus, to call Mahasweta’s preoccupation in ‘Stanadayini’ with 
jouissance in the general sense ‘writing like a man’ is to reduce a 

Derrida at once participates in and criticizes this gender-positioned definition of 
the object that cannot be known as the feminine thing when, in Glas (Paris, 1981) he 
abbreviates the Hegelian Absolute Knowledge {savoir absoln) beyond the grasp of the 
individual subject, as Sa. In French this is a possessive pronominal article which 
merely indicates that its object is feminine. 

** For a discussion of use-value as theoretical fiction see Spivak, ‘Speculation on 
Reading Mara: After Reading Derrida’, in Derek Attridge et al., eds., Arst- 
Stntcturslum ami the Question of History (Cambridge University Pre», fordicom- 
ing), pp. 39-40. 

** ’Guiding Remarks for A Congress’, in Femmme Sexu4dity, p. 89. 
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complex position to the trivializing simplicity of a hegemonic 
gendering. 

Jouissance in general: Jashoda's body: In ‘Stanadayini’ Jashoda’s 
body, rather than her fetishized deliberative consciousness (self or 
subjectivity) is the place of knowledge, rather than the instrument of 
knowing. This cannot be an argument. Literary language, as it is 
historically defined, allows us no more than to take a persistent dis¬ 
tance from the rationalist project, shared by the social sciences, 
radical or otherwise. This distancing is a supplement to the project. 
It could never have the positive role of an opposition. The role of 
Jashoda’s body as the place where the sinister knowledge of decol¬ 
onization as failure of foster-mothering is figured forth produces 
cancer, an excess very far from the singularity of the clitoral orgasm. 

The speech of the Other is recorded in a cryptic sentence. It is a 
response to Jashoda's last ‘conscious’ or ‘rational’ judgement: ‘If 
you suckle you’re a mother, all lies.... The sores on her breast kept 
mocking her with a hundred mouths, a hundred eyes.’ (p. 271) 

This is the only time the Other ‘speaks.’ The disease has not been 
diagnosed or named yet. The Other inhabits a hundred eyes and 
mouths, a transformation of the body’s inscription into a disembo¬ 
died yet anthropomorphic agency, which makes of the breast, the 
definitive female organ within this circle of reproduction, (a) plural- 
ized almost-face.^° (The metonymic construction common in Ben¬ 
gali colloquial usage should literally be translated ‘in a hundred 
mouths’ etc., ‘meaning’, of course, also with,) Does the Other agree 
or disagree with Jashoda’s judgement about the identity of the 
mother, so crucial to the story? ‘Mocking’ tells us nothing. 

Consider for a moment the phrase that 1 have translated ‘kept 
mocking:’ Byango korte thaklo. 

The first noticeable thing here is the lack of synchronization be¬ 
tween Jashoda’s judgement and the response. The latter is 
sustained —‘kept mocking’—as if Jashoda’s remarks were merely an 
interruption. (We recall that the remarks had been made in the mis¬ 
taken assumption that her husband was still in the room. Even as 
normal intersubjectice exchange, it is a failure.) One may put dis- 

^ For discussions of giving a face to the wholly other, see Derrida, ‘Violence and 
Metaphysics: An Essay on the Thought of Emmanuel Levinas*, in Writing and 
Diftrence^ tr. Alan Bass (Chicago, 1978), and Paul de Man, ‘Autobiogr^hy As 
De-facement', Rhetoric of Romanticism (New York, 1984). 
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course into the mouth and eyes of a displaced and disembodied 
Other. One cannot fabricate an intersubjective dialogue with it. The 
status of the cancer as the figuring of the jouissance of the subaltern 
female body as thought>in-decolonization is thus kept intact here. 

Let us focus on the word translatable loosely as *mock 

[ery].* The word <*ngo—body (with organs) as opposed to deho— 
the body as a whole—^makes itself felt within it. Hie Sanskrit source 
word vyangya meant, primarily, deformed. The secondary 
meaning—^mockery—vindicated the specific mockery that is pro¬ 
duced by a contortion of the body, by deforming one’s form. Mod¬ 
em Bengali has lost the sense that, in Sanskrit, would consolidate 
the reading that I am trying to produce: the implicit meaning that 
can only be understood through (gestural) suggestion. When lan¬ 
guage de-forms itself and gestures at you, mocking significance, 
there is hyango. The limit of meaning, the jouissance of the female 
body politic, is marked in this sentence. 

This is altogether different from using the cancer simply as 
another metaphor invading the metaphor of the sexually undiffe¬ 
rentiated body politic, listed in Susan Sontag’s Illness As 
Metaphor.^ It is interesting to see how different the history of can¬ 
cer as meuphor is in the context of the last couple of centuries in the 
Anglo-US. The emphasis there is basically psychologistic: *the dis¬ 
ease is what speaks through the body, a language for dramiatizing 
the mental*^ From within this history, Sontag calls for a ‘de- 
metaphorization* of the disease. This brings up two widely sepa¬ 
rated issues: philosophically, can anything be absolutely de- 
metaphorized?—and politically, is it necessary in order to bring the 
theatre of decolonization into such a de-metaphorized arena of real¬ 
ity, to drag it through the various stages of comprador capitalism, 
until it can graduate into 'expressive individualism* so that it can be¬ 
gin to qualify for de-metaphorization? In other words the political 
aspea of this suggestion must confront us with the argument for 'de¬ 
velopment* There can be no doubt that situational scents of 'de¬ 
velopment*, especially counter-diasporic indigenous service profes¬ 
sionals like 'Stanadayini’s* doctor, are often selfless and good. Yet it 
must be noticed that, if we were to read him characterologically, he 

Subhas Bhactacharya, Adhmnik BangUr Prayog Ahbidhan (Calcutta, 1984), p. 

222 . 

^ Susan Sontag, Illness As Metaphor (New York, 1979). 

” Sontag, Ilbsesst p. 43. 
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would be the only character who had so internalized bureaucratic 
egaliurianism* as to judge Jashoda by an absolute standard: ‘The 
doctor understood that he was unreasonably angry because Jashoda 
was in this condition. He was angry with Js^hoda, with Kangali, 
with women who don’t take the signs of breast cancer seriously 
enough and finally die in this dreadful and hellish pain.’ (p. 274) 

Engaging the thematics of the jouissance of the female body, ‘Sta- 
nadayini’ can be read not only to show (a race-and-class-specific) 
gendering at work in Lacanian theory. It can also make visible the 
limits of a merely structural psychoanalytic strategy of reading. 

In ‘A Love Letter*, Lacan rewrites ‘I think, therefore I am’ in the 
following way: 'There is ... an animal which finds himself speaking 
[taken to presume or entail 'thinking’], and for whom it follows 
that, by inhabiting [occupying with desire and mastery, besetzend^ 
cathecting] the signifier, he is its subject.If one is sympathetic to 
the critique of the sovereign subject, one does not have trouble 
accepting this as a persistent caution. ‘From then on’, Lacan con¬ 
tinues, 'everything is played out for him on the level of fanf^asy, but 
a fantasy which can perfectly well be taken apart so as to allow for 
the fact that he knows a great deal more than he thinks when he 
acts.’ 

Knowledge is played out or mapped out on the entire map of the 
speaking being, thought is the jouissance or excess of being. We have 
already drawn out the implications of this position in our discussion 
of Jashoda’s body as the place of knowing in the text. But in order 
'to take apart’ the fantasy inhabiting this text ‘perfectly’ one would 
have to part company with the psychoanalytic scenario. 

I have speculated elsewhere that a narrative of sanctioned suicide 
(rather than castration) might begin to limn a ‘Hindu’ phantasmatic 
order.Rather than the stories of Oedipus (signification) and 
Adam (salvation), the multiple narratives of situated suicide might 
then regulate a specifically ‘Hindu’ sense of the progress of life. 
(These narratives are ‘regulative psychobiographies.’) When we 
being to consider the question of a ‘perfect’ analysis, we have to 
analyse the subaltemization of indigenous psychobiographic narra¬ 
tives. The institutionalization of psychoanalysis, the establishment 

Lacan, *Love Letter’, p. 159. 

” In *Can the Subaltern Sperdi? Speculations On Widow-Sacrifice', Wedge 7/1 
(Winter/Spring 1985). 
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of its claim to scientificity (within which one must situate Lacan*s 
critique), and its imposition upon the colonies, has its own 
history/^ A question similar to some I have already posed emerges 
here also: should the access to hegemony of an indigenous (here 
'Hindu’) regulative psychobiography lie through the necessary ac¬ 
cess to an institutionalization, like that of psychoanalysis, entailing 
the narrative of imperialist political economy? Within feminist 
‘theory’ we are caught in only the gendering rather than the overtly 
imperialist politics of psychoanalysis. 

Given such matters, it might be interesting to measure the dis¬ 
tance between Lacan’s connecting of woman’s jouissance and the 
naming of God on the one hand, and the end of ‘Stanadayini’ on the 
other. Lacan moves the question, ‘can the woman say anything ab¬ 
out jouissanceV asked by a man, to the point where the woman also 
confronts the question of the Other: 

for in this she is herself subjected to the Other just as much as the man. 
Does the Other know?... If God does not know hatred, it is clear for 
Empedocles that he knows less than mortals. ... which might lead one 
to say that the more man may ascribe to the woman in confusion with 
God, that is, in confusion with what it is she comes from, the less he 
hates, the lesser he is, and since after all, there is no love without hate, 
the less he loves.^^ 

At the end of Mahasweta’s story Jashoda herself is said to ‘be 
God manifest.’ This is inconsistent with the logic of the rest of the 
narrative, where Jashoda is clearly being played by the exigencies of 
the Haidar household. It is also a sudden and serious introduction 
of the discourse of philosophical monotheism in what has so far been 
a satiric indexing of the ideological use of goddesses (Singhabahini 
or the Lionseated) and mythic god-women (the ‘original’ Jashoda of 
Hindu mythology). Here at the conclusion the gender of the ;^ent 
is unspecified. (The English translation obliges us to choose a gen¬ 
der.) Is it possible that, because Mahasweta Devi does not present 
this conclusion from a male-gendered position, we are not reduced 
to man’s affective diminution when he puts woman in the place of 
God? Is it possible that we have here, not the discourse of castration 
but of sanctioned suicide? ‘Jashoda was God manifest, others do 

Franz Fanon’s comments on ‘Colonial War and Mental Disorders’ are particu¬ 
larly pertinent here. See The Wretched of the Earth, tr. Constance Farrington (New 
York, 1963). 

^ Lacan, ‘Love Letter’, p. 160. 
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and did whatever she thought. Jashoda’s death was also the death of 
God.* (p. 276) Does Jashoda’s death spell out a species of 
kcharmrityu —^willed death—the most benign form of sanctioned 
suicide within Hindu regulative psychobiography? Can a woman 
have access to icchamrityu — a category of suicide arising out of tat- 
vajnana or the knowledge of the ‘it’-ness of the subject? The ques¬ 
tion of gendering here is not psychoanalytic or counterpsychoanaly- 
tic. It is the question of woman’s access to that paradox of the 
knowledge of the limits of knowledge where the strongest assertion 
of agency, to negate the possibility of agency, cannot be an example 
of itself as suicide.^* ‘Stanadayini’ affirms this access through the 
(dis)figuring of the Other in the (woman’s) body rather than the 
possibility of transcendence in the (man’s) mind. Read in the con¬ 
text of icchamrityu, the last sentence of the text becomes deeply 
ambivalent. Indeed, the positive or negative value of the statement 
becomes undecidable: ‘When a mortal plays God here below, she is 
forsaken by all and she must always die alone.’ 

Over against what might be seen as the ‘serious’ laying out of the 
thematics of woman’s jouissance in the general sense, there is rather 
a strange moment that might be read as indicating the inscrutability 
of woman’s jouissance in the narrow sense. 

‘Stanadayini’ opens with a general description of Jashoda as a pro¬ 
fessional mother. Immediately following, there is a brief narrative 
sequence, embedded in other, even briefer, references, the logical 
irrelevance of which the text is at pains to point out: ‘But these mat¬ 
ters are mere blind alleys. Motherhood did not become Jashoda’s 
profession for these afternoon-whims’ (p. 253). 

The sequence deals with the cook. Like Jashoda, she loses her job 
as a result of the youngest Haldar-son’s clandestine activities: ‘He 
stole his mother’s ring, slipped it into the cook’s pillowcase, raised a 
hue and cry, and got the cook kicked out’ (p. 253). We do not know 
the end of her story. In terms of narrative value, the cook is the real 
marginal. It is in her voice that the inscrutability of woman’s plea¬ 
sure announces itself: 

One afternoon the boy, driven by lust, attacked the cook and the cook, 
her body heavy with rice, stolen fishheads and turnip greens and languid 
with sloth, lay back, saying ‘yah, do what you like.’ Afterwards.. . he 
wept repentant tears, mumbling ‘Auntie, don’t tell.’ The cook—^saying 
‘What’s there to tell?’—went quickly to sleep (p. 253). 

^Spivak, ‘Can die Subaltern’, p. 123. 
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(1 am not suggesting that we should give in to our body’s deprada- 
tions and refuse to testify—^just as, at the other end of the scale of 
cultural control—^no one would suggest that the text about sex-affec¬ 
tive production called King Lear invites people to go mad and walk 
about in storms. If what we are combating as teachers is 
liberal-nationalist-universalist humanism with its spurious demands 
for the autonomy of art and the authority of the author, we must be 
ready to admit that the demand that plots be directly imitable in 
politically correct action leads to the extravagances of ‘socialist* or 
‘feminist’ realism and a new Popular Front.) 

In the voice of the marginal who disappears from the story, in be¬ 
tween the uncaring ‘do what you will* and ‘what’s there to tell’, 
Mahasweta might her marking the irreducible inscrutability of the 
pleasure of the woman’s body.^ This is not the rhapsodic high 
artistic language of elite feminist literary experimentation. Escaping 
the reducible logic (including the authorial reading and the pedago¬ 
gic interventions) of the story, this exchange is clothed in slang. As 
Gautam Bhadra has pointed out, it is in the unfreezable dynamic 
of slang that subaltern semiosis hangs out.^° 

What, indeed, is there to tell? The cook, a non-character in the 
story, could not have intended the rhetorical question seriously. It is 
almost as if what is told, the story of Jashoda, is the result of an ob¬ 
stinate misunderstanding of the rhetorical question that transforms 
the condition of the (im)possibility of answering—of telling the 
story—^into the condition of its possibility.^^ Every production of 

^ ‘For the wish to sleep is the indeterminably significative tendency that is 
marking or repetition, and also the wish to forget about it, and to go on with the 
hypothesis that one is perceiving a meaningful form’. Cynthia Chase, 'The Witty 
Butcher’s Wife: Freud, Lacan, and the Conversion of Resistance to Theory', revised 
version, unpublished paper, conference on ‘Psychoanalysis and Feminism*, State 
University of Illinois, 1-4 May 1986. 

Suggestion made at Subaltern Studies Conference, Calcutta, January 1986. I 
believe it is a comparable impulse that prompts Derrida to place, in the right hand 
column of GUs, the torrentid production of an im$ystematizable slang in Jean Genet 
over against the definitive esublishment of philosophical vocabulary in Hegel’s 
work, treated in the left hand column of die book. See also my treatment of ‘rumour* 
in SMbmkem Studies IV. 

" Most rhetorical questioiu, such as the cook’s ‘What’s there to tell?*, imply a 
negative answer: ‘Nothing*. Jashoda’s story tells itself by (mis)understanding the 
question as literal and answering: ‘this’. Such would be the mcuphoh^ of 
‘affirmative decoiutruction’, which says 'yes’ to everydiii^ not as a proper negation 
which leads to a strategically exclusive synthesis, but by way of an irredudUc and 
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experience, thought, knowledge, all humanistic disciplinary pro¬ 
duction, perhaps especially the representation of the subaltern in his¬ 
tory or literature, has this double bind at its origin. 

The influential French feminist theorist Julia Kristeva has pro¬ 
posed a rewriting of the Freudian version of the Oedipal family ro¬ 
mance. She theorizes an ‘abject’ mother who, unequally coupled 
with the ‘imaginary’ father, offers a primary narcissistic model 
which allows the infant to speak.*^ The focus here is unwaveringly 
on the child—and since Kristeva is an apologist for Christianity— 
upon the Holy Child. If some details of the iconography of the ab¬ 
ject mother seem to fit Jashoda’s predicament, we should, I think, 
resist the seduction of a lexicon that beckons to a coherent reading 
by strategically excluding the entire political burden of the text. 
There can be no similarity between Kristeva’s positing of a pre¬ 
originary space where sexual difference is annulled—so that a be¬ 
nignly Christian agape can be seen to pre-date eros on the one hand, 
and the sinister vision of the failure of social cement in a decolo¬ 
nized space where questions of genital pleasure or social affect are 
framed, on the other.*^ 

One cannot of course compare analytical discussions of ideology 
with psychoanalytical reconstruction of interpellation.*^ Kristeva’s 
discussions of the place of the Virgin within cultural Subject- 
representation and constitution are, however, so close to isomor¬ 
phic generalizations that I think they might be productively con¬ 
trasted to Mahasweta’s critique of the nationwide patriarchal mobi- 


originaiy ‘mistake’ that will not allow it to totalize its practice. This affirmation is not 
the ‘yes’ of pluralism or repressive tolerance, which is given from a position of 
power. ‘Stanadayini’ as enonciation might thus be an example of an ever- 
compromised affirmative deconstruction. 

Kristeva, ‘Ne dis rien’, Tel Quel 90 (1981). I am grateful to Cynthia Chase for 
having brought this essay to my attention. 

Incidentally, her method here is conservative, in that she annuls what was most 
radical in Freud’s hypothesis, namely infantile sexuality. (‘In the hands of 
post-Freudians, helped no doubt by hesitations in Freud’s own account, onhodox 
assumptions reasserted themselves’. Jeffrey Weeks, ‘Masculinity and the Science of 
Desire*, Oxford Literary Review 8.1-2 (1986), p. 32. She positivizes and naturalizes 
into a psychic scenario the pre-originary space that is no more than an unavoidable 
methodological presupposition. 

** Kristeva is openly anti-Marxist. By aligning her work with Althusser's— 
‘interprellation* is his notion of the subject’s being ‘hailed’ in ideology (‘Ideology and 
the state’, Lenin and Philosophy, pp. 170-7)—I am giving her a benefit of the doubt. 
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iization of the Hindu Divine Mother and Holy Child. Her treatment 
of an active polytheism focuses the possibility that there are many 
accesses to the mother-child scene.** The story plays itself out be¬ 
tween two cultural uses of it. The figure of the all-willing Lion- 
seated, whose official icon of motherhood triumphant is framed by 
her many adult divine children, democratically dividing the govern¬ 
ance of the many sectors of the manifest world, is reflected in the 
temple quarter of Calcutta. The figure of the all-nurturing Jashoda 
provides the active principle of patriarchal sexual ideology. As> in 
the case of her earlier short story ‘Draupadi*, Mahasweta mobilizes 
the figure of the mythic female as opposed to the full-fledged god¬ 
dess. Kristeva points at the Virgin’s asymmetrical status as the 
Mother of God by constructing the imaginary father and the abject 
mother. Mahasweta introduces exploitation/domination into that 
detail in the mythic story which tells us that Jashoda is a foster- 
mother. By turning fostering into a profession, she sees mothering 
in its materiality beyond its socialization as affect, beyond psycho¬ 
logization as abjection, or yet transcendentalization as the vehicle of 
the divine. 

VII. Considerations Specifically of Gendering 

A few more remarks on the economy of the Lionseated and Jashoda 
are in order here. 

See Kristeva, ‘Stabat mater’, in Susan Rubin Suleiman, ed., The Female Body at 
Western Culture: Contemporary Perspectives (Cambridge, MA, 1986). Generalizing 
about femininity on the avowed basis of monotheism, and dismissing ‘progressive 
activism’ as versions of ‘feminine psychosis’, this celebrated essay is a paean of 
motherhood sustained by thinly veiled authobiographical ‘evidence’ in the left hand 
column and sweeping historico-psychoanalytic conclusions in the right about the 
‘virgin maternal’ as ‘coping with female paranoia’ (pp.ll6,117,114). With reference 
to Anne Ferguson’s excellent essay, I had mentioned the sudden apperance of a 
‘cross-cultural referent’ (sec pp. 110) These quick and often misleading definitive 
moments invoking an imaginary ‘Third World’ influence feminist thinking. In 
Eisenstein, for example, the description of ‘pre-capitalist society’ where ‘men, 
women, and children worked together in the home, the farm, or on the land to 
produce the goods necessary for their lives, [and] women were procreators and 
child-rearers, but the organization of wok limited the impact of this sexual role 
distinction’ {Capitalist Patriarchy, p. 30), would be instantly corrected by the 
account of gendering within the heterogeneity of decolonized space offered by 
‘Stanadayini’. In Kristeva, the Blessed Virgin appropriates re-incamation in a flash: 
‘Mary does not die but rather—echoing Taoist and other oriental beliefs in which 
human bodies pass from one place to another in a never-ending flow [JZmx] which is 
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A basic technique of representing the subaltern as such (of either 
sex) is as the object of the gaze ‘from above.’** It is noticeable that 
whenever Jashoda is represented in this way in ‘Stanadayini,’ the 
eye-object situation is deflected into a specifically religious dis¬ 
course. In Hindu polytheism the god or goddess, as indeed, mutatis 
mutandis the revered person, is also an object of the gaze, ‘from be¬ 
low.’ Through a programmed confounding of the two kinds of 
gaze, goddesses can be used to dissimulate women’s oppression.*^ 
The transformation of the final cause of the entire chain of events in 
the first part of the narrative into the will of the Lionseated is an exam¬ 
ple of how the latter is used to dissimulate Jashoda’s exploitation. For 
the sufficient cause is, as we well know, the cheating and spoiled 
youngest Haidar son with the genital itch. In the following passage it 
is he who is the subject of the gaze, the object being the suckling 
Jashoda, a sort of living icon of the mythic Jashoda the Divine (Fos¬ 
ter) Mother suckling the Holy Child. The man (the one above) thus 
masquerades as the one below, so that the subaltern can be dissimu¬ 
lated into an icon. Displaced into that iconic role, she can then be 
used to declare the will of the dominant Female, the goddess 
Lionseated: ‘One day as the youngest son was squatting to watch 
Jashoda’s milking, she said, “There dear, my Lucky. All this be¬ 
cause you swiped him in the leg. Whose wish was it then?” “The 
Lionseated’s,” said Haidar junior.’ (p. 262) 

Mahasweta presents Jashoda as constituted by patriarchal ideolo¬ 
gy. In fact her outspoken self-confidence in the earlier part of the 
story comes from her ideological conviction.** If the text questions 
the distinction between rape and consenting intercourse, Jashoda 
the subaltern does not participate in this questioning. ‘You are hus- 

in itself an imprint [caique] of the maternal receptacle [receptacle matemel ]—she 
passes over [transite]’ (Suleiman, Female Body, p. 105). 

** The question of the gaze has been most fully discussed in film theory. See, for 
example, Laura Mulvey, ‘Visual Pleasure and Narrative Cinema,’ Screen 16.3 (1975); 
E. Ann Kaplan, Women and Film: Both Sides of the Camera (Methuen, 1983); Teresa 
de Lauretis, Ahce Doesn’t: Feminism, Semiotics, Cinema (Bloomington 1984). See 
also Norman Bryson, Vision and Painting: The Logic of the Gaze (New Haven, 
1983). I am grateful to Frances Bartkowski for suggesting this book to me. 

See Spivak, ‘Displacement and the Discourse of Women’, in Mark Knipnick, 
ed.. Displacement: Derrida and After (Bloomington, 1983), pp. 174, 179. 

In this connection, see Tcmma Kaplan’s interesting notion of ‘female conscious¬ 
ness' in ‘Female Consciousness and Collective Action: The Case of Barcelona, 
1910-1918’, in Keohane, ed.. Feminist Theory. 
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band*, she will say, *you are guru. If I forget and say no, correct me. 
Where after all is the pain?... Does it hurt a tree to bear fruit?’ 
(She is given the same metaphor of the 'naturalness* of woman’s re¬ 
productive function—one ideological cornerstone of gendering— 
when she reproaches the granddaughters-in-law for ‘causing’ the 
Old Mistress’s death through their refusal to bear children.) She also 
accepts the traditional sexual division of labour: ‘The man brings, 
the woman cooks and serves. My lot is inside out... . Living off a 
wife’s carcass, you call that a man?’ 

Mahasweta uses Jashoda the subaltern as a measure of the domi¬ 
nant sexual ideology of ‘India.’ (Here gender uniformity is more en¬ 
compassing then class difference.) Over against this is a list of West¬ 
ern stereotypes, where a certain Western feminism (‘Simone de 
Beauvoir’ serves Mahasweta as a metonym) is also situated: 

Jashoda is fully an Indian woman, whose unreasonable, unreasoning, 
and unintelligent devotion to her husband and love for her children, 
whose unnatural renunciation and forgiveness have been kept alive in 
the popular consciousness by all Indian women.. .. Her mother-love 
wells up as much for Kangali as for the children.... Such is the power of 
the Indian soil that all women turn into mothers here and all men remain 
immersed in the spirit of holy childhood. Each man the Holy Child and 
each woman the Divine Mother. Even those who wish to deny this and 
wish to slap current posters to the effect of the ‘eternal she,’—‘Mona 
Lisa, —La passionaria,’—‘Simone de Beauvoir’—et cetera over the old 
ones and look at women that way are, after all, Indian cubs. It is notable 
that the educated Babus desire dl this from women outside the home. 
When they cross the threshold they want the Divine Mother in the 
words and conduct of the revolutionary ladies, (p. 260 ) 

Here the authority of the author-function is elaborately claimed. 
We are reminded that the story is no more than the author’s con¬ 
struction. The allusion to another school of Bengali fiction places 
the story in literary history rather than the stream of reality. In an 
ostentatious gesture, the author recovers herself and resumes her 
story: ‘However, it’s incorrect to cultivate the habit of repeated in¬ 
cursions into bye-lanes as we tell Jashoda’s life story’ (p. 258). That 
Jashoda’s name is also an interpellation into patriarchal ideology is 
thus given overt authorial sanction through the conduct of the 
narrative. In terms of that ideology, the fruit of Jashoda’s fostering 
is the Krishna whose flute-playing phallocentric eroticism, and 
charioteering logocentric sublation of militarism into a model of 
correct karma, will be embraced in nineteenth and twentieth- 
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century Bengali nationalism as images of the private and the 
public.*’ 

The end of the story undoes this careful distancing of the author 
from the gender-ideological interpellation of the protagonist. Even 
when Mahasweta Devi predicates her at the end by way of the de¬ 
filement of institutional English on the name-tag for unclaimed 
corpses in the morgue (^Jashoda Devi, Hindu female’), a certain 
narrative irony, strengthening the author-function, seems still 
intact.’^ It is the three propositions at the very end that call into 
question the strategically well-advertised ironic stance of the 
author-function. 

The language and terminology of these conclusive propositions 
remind us of those high Hindu scriptures where a merely narrative 
religion shifts, through the register of theology, into a species of 
speculative philosophy: ‘Jashoda was God manifest, others do and 
did whatever she thought. Jashoda’s death was also the death of 
God. When a mortal plays God here below, she is forsaken by all 
and she must always die alone’ (p. 276). 

One argument of Subaltern Studies has been that the subaltern as 
historical subject persistently translates the discourse of religion into 
the discourse of militancy. In the case of the subaltern as gendered 
subject, ‘Stanadayini’ recounts the failure of such a translation. It 
undoes the hierarchical opposition between the Hinduism of philo¬ 
sophical monotheism (largely bred in its contemporary outlines by 
way of the culture of imperialism) and that of popular polytheism. 
It suggests that the arrogance of the former may be complicitous 
with the ideological victimage of the latter. This is managed through 
making indeterminte the distinction between the author-function 
and the protagonist’s predicament. If, therefore, the story (enonce) 
tells us of the failure of a translation or discursive displacement from 
religion to militancy; the text as statement (enonciation) partici¬ 
pates in such a translation (indistinguishable now from its ‘failure’) 
from the discourse of religion into that of political critique. 

‘Stanadayini’ as statement performs this by compromising the au¬ 
thor’s ‘truA* as distinct from the protagonist’s ‘ideology.’ Reading 

** For two examples, among many, consider Rabindranath Tagore, Bhanumgher 
Padabali (1921, Bengali year) and Bankimchandra Chattyopadhyaya, Krishnscharu- 
ra (1886). 

I am grateful to Sudipu Kaviraj for having suggested to me that English is a 
medhim dehlonent in 'Stanadayini*. 
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the solemn assenting judgement of the end, we can no longer remain 
sure if the *truth’ diat has so far ‘framed’ the ideology has any re¬ 
sources without it or outside it. Just as in the case of the cook’s tale, 
we begin to notice that the narative has, in fact, other frames that lie 
outside a strictly authorial irony. One of these frames, we remem¬ 
ber, renders the world’s foster mother motherless within the text. 
The text’s epigraph comes from the anonymous world of doggerel 
and the first word invokes mashi pishi —ailnts—^not mothers, not 
even aunts by marriage, but aunts suspended before kinship inscrip¬ 
tion, the sisters of the two unnamed parents, suspended also on the 
edge of nature and culture, in Bangan^ a place whose name cele¬ 
brates both forest and village.^^ If the narrative recounts the failure 
of affect, a counter-narrative (yet another non-story) of these cu¬ 
rious affectless presumably fostering aunts threatens the coherence 
of our interpretation in yet another way. 

It is the powerful title which holds together the reading that we 
have been developing in these pages. It is not ‘Stanyadayini’, the word 
we expect, meaning ‘the suckler’ or ‘wet-nurse.’ It is, rather, 
‘Stanadyini’—^the giver of the breast, of the alienated means of pro¬ 
duction, the part-object, the distinguishing organ of the female as 
mother. The violence of this neologism allows the cancer to beome 
the signifier of the oppression of the gendered subaltern. It is the pa¬ 
rasite feeding on the breast in the name of affect, consuming the 
body politic, ‘flourishing at the expence of the human host’ (p. 276). 
The sentence is in English in the Bengali text, which allows for the 
word ‘human*. The representative or defining human case, given in 
English and the objective language of science, is here female. 

‘Much Third World fiction is still caught in realism’ (whereas the 
international literatures of the First World have graduated into lan¬ 
guage games) is a predictable generalization. This is often the result 
of a lack of acquaintance with the language of the original. Mahas- 
weta’s prose is an extraordinary melange of street slang, the dialect 
of East Bengal, the everyday household language of family and ser¬ 
vant, and the occasional gravity of elegant Bengali. The deliberately 
awkward syntax conveys by this mixture an effect far from ‘realis¬ 
tic’, although the individual elements are representationally accurate 
to the last degree. (I have not been able to reproduce this in the 
translation.) In addition, the structural conduct of the story has a 

*' It is imintteml to my point that there is an actual place by this name in Bengal. 
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fabulistic cast: the telescoped and improbable list of widespread 
changes in the household and locality brought about by the transi¬ 
tion from domestic to ‘domestic’, the quick narrative of the thirty 
years of decolonization with its exorbitant figures are but two 
examples. 

What is most interesting for my purposes, however, is that the 
text’s own comment on realism in literature should be given in 
tertns of gendering. Just as a naive understanding of a realistic style 
is that it is true to life, so is it a politically naive and pernicious 
understanding of gendering that it is true to nature, Mahasweta’s 
rendering of the truth of gendering in realism is-so deliberately 
mysterious and absurd that it is almost incomprehensible even to 
the native speaker. The reference is to Saratchandra Chatterjee, the 
greatest sentimental realist in Bengali literature. No ethnographic or 
sociological explication of the ‘connotation’ of ‘wood apple nectar’ 
would do the disciplinary trick here: 

Because he understood this the heroines of Saratchandra always fed the 
hero an extra mouthful of rice. The apparent simplicity of Saratchandra’s 
and other similar writers’ writings is actually very complex and to be 
thought of in the evening, peacefully after a glass of wood apple nectar. 
There is too much influence of fun and games in the lives of the people 
who traffic in studies and intellectualism in West Bengal and therefore 
they should stress the wood apple correspondingly. We have no idea of 
the loss we are sustaining because we do not stress the wood-apple-type 
herbal remedies correspondingly (p. 258), 

Speaking in code, then, we might say that to diagnose all Third 
World literature in English translation, by way of a sanctioned 
ignorance of the original, as a realism not yet graduated into 
language-games, is a species of ‘stress upon the wood-apple-type 
herbal remedies correspondingly.’ Such a minimalizing reading 
would docket Mahasweta’s story as nothing more than a ‘realistic’ 
picture of Indian gendering. 

In his account of the Subaltern Studies Conference (January 1986) 
where an earlier version of this paper was read, and where Mahas- 
weta presented her own reading of ‘Stanadayini’, David Hardiman 
comes to the following conclusion: ‘[Mahasweta’s] down-to-earth 
style made for excellent theatre, with Gayatri being upstaged.’’^ I 
have obviously taken Mahasweta’s reading, ‘not unsurprisingly’, as 

Hardiman, 'Subaltern Studies’, p. 290. 
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Hardiman write?, ‘greatly at variance with Gayatri Spivak’s*, 
seriously enough to engage with it in writing; and I have com¬ 
mented elsewhere on the implicit benevolent sexism of some sub- 
alternist work.’^ This, however, is an explicit masculist gesture: 
turning women into rivals by making them objects of the gaze. 
Beyond this particular male voyeurism, beyond the ontological/ 
epistemological confusion that pits subaltern being against elite 
knowing, beyond the nativist’s resistance to theory when it is recog¬ 
nizably different from his own unacknowledged theoretical posi¬ 
tion, I hope these pages have made clear that, in the mise-en-scene 
where the text persistently rehearses itself, writer and reader are both 
upstaged. If the teacher clandestinely carves out a piece of action by 
using the text as a tool, it is only in celebration of the text’s apart¬ 
ness (etre-d-l*ecart). Paradoxically, this apartness makes the text 
susceptible to a history larger than that of the writer, reader, 
teacher. In that scene of writing, the authority of the author, 
however seductively down-to-earth, must be content to stand in 
the wings. 


*’Spivak, 'Subaltern Studies*, pp. 356-63. 
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This essay begins with a transgression—a title that is designed to 
violate the intentions for which the material reproduced below has 
already served with two authorities—the authority of the law which 
recorded the event in its present form and that of the editor who 
separated it from other items in an archive and gave it a place in 
another order—a book of documents collected for their sociological 
interest. The movement between these two intentions—the law’s 
and the scholar’s—suggests the interposition of other wills and pur¬ 
poses. Whatever these were—anthropological, literary, administra¬ 
tive, or any other—they had, from time to time, given this material 
names and functions in some very differently constructed series and 
under different classifications. We know nothing of them except 
that they must have occurred. Yet the very fact that they occurred, 
in whatever unspecified ways, would justify yet another inter¬ 
vention—a return to the terminal points of the shift, the only visible 
sites of legal and editorial intentionality, in order to desecrate them 
by naming the material once again and textualizing it for a new pur¬ 
pose. That purpose is to reclaim the document for history. Here is 
to quote it in extenso} 


' This document is published as item no. 380 in PMCS, my abbreviation for 
Panchanan Mandal (ed.), Chitthipatre Samajchitra, Vol. 2 (Calcutta, 1953), pp. 277- 
8. It is taken from the archives of Viswabharati University. Its date is given as 1255 
according to the Bengali year. Since the event of which it speaks occurred in the 
month of Choitra (see footnote 2 below), the corresponding date, according to the 
Christian calendar, should be ad 1849. Some of the proper names in the document 
appear in several variations: the surname Chashani as Chashini and Chashin, and the 
prenoms Brinda as Brindra, Kongo as Rongu, Kali as Kalicharan. These variations 
have been retained in the translation. 
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[Mark of Invocation] 

‘[. . .] a dose at [. . .] and I made a paste of the drug again at dawn 
and administered it to Chandra. That did nothing to destroy the 
foetus. The next day when I went again to the same Kali Bagdi 
together with my mother and Chandra, he gave us a herbal medicine 
which had to be taken thrice a day {jon tin pan) together with some 
horituki (a wild fruit of medicinal value) and two tablets of bakhor 
guli (a preparation of herbs and rice used to induce abortion) diluted 
in lime water. On 12 Choitra^ I prepared a paste of the medicine 
with my own hands and administered one dose of it to Chandra at a 
quarter past the second pohor"' of the night. Then at about a quarter 
past the second prohor the foetus was destroyed and it fell to the 
ground. My mother picked up the bloody foetus with some straw 
and threw it away. Even after that the pain in Chandra’s belly con¬ 
tinued to increase and she died when it was still 4 or 5 dondoes* left 
of the night. Chandra’s corpse was then buried near the [river’s] 
bend by my brother Gayaram, his brother-in-law and my mother’s 
brother Horilal. I administered the medicine in the belief that it 
would terminate her pregnancy and did not realize that it would kill 
her.’ End of statement. 

When the other defendants were arrested on the basis of this de¬ 
position, Bhagaboti Chashin, mother of the deceased Chandra, also 
got a deposition written for her on the same lines as Brindra’s, and 
alleged further: “Towards the end of last Phalgun,^ Magaram 
Chasha came to my village and said, T have been involved, for the 
last four or five months, in an illicit love affair {ashnai) with your 
daughter Chandra Chashani, as a result of which she has conceived. 
Bring her to your own house and arrange for some medicine to be 

^ Choitra is the twelfth month of the Bengali year and corresponds roughly lO the 
second half of March and the first half of April. 

^ Pohor and its variation, prohor, are a measure of time roughly equal to an eighth 
part of a twenty-four hour day. ‘A quarter past the second pohor of the night’ may 
therefore be taken to correspond approximately to three-quarters of an hour past 
midnight. 

* Dondo is a measure of time equivalent roughly to 24 minutes, so that the 
expression '4 or 5 dondoes left of the night’ may be taken to mean an hour and a half 
to two hours before dawn, and the expression ‘second dondo of the day’ a little less 
than an hour after sunrise. 

’ Phiigun is the eleventh month of the Bengali year and corresponds roughly to 
die second half of February and the first hdf of March. 
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administered to her. Or else, 1 shall put her into bhek."*' Two days 
after that I sent my daughter Brindra and my sister’s daughter Kongo 
Chashani to Bhabanipur to fetch Chandra. The same day they re¬ 
turned to Majgram with Chandra Chashani at about a prohor after 
nightfall, and Rongu said that Chandra’s mother-in-law Srimoii and 
her husband's sister’s husband Magaram Chasha had given them a 
brass pot and a bell-metal bowl [in order to pay ) for the arrange¬ 
ments to procure the drug required for an abortion.’ End of state¬ 
ment. 

And Kalicharan Bagdi, defendant, said in his deposition: Tt was 
still some five or seven days to go before the end of the month of 
Phalgun in the current year when I was at my vegetable plot on the 
bank of the river one day, Rongu Chashani approached me there at 
approximately the second dondo of the day and said, “Please call at 
my house. When you do so, I shall tell you all 1 have to say.” I he 
following day I went to the house of Bongshi Bagdi of Majgram but 
failing to meet Rongu Chashani there I was going back home when 
I happened to meet Bhagaboti Chashani who said, “My daughter 
Chandra Chashini is in the third month of her pregnancy. Please let 
us have a drug to terminate that pregnancy and we shall give you a 
pot and a bowl.” I didn’t agree [to her request]. The following day 1 
was at my vegetable plot when at one and a half dondo of the day 
the said Bhagaboti Chashin came to me with an elderly peasant of 
the village Simla. He is Bhagaboti’s son’s father-in-law, but 1 don’t 
know his name. Bhagaboti said, “Please give us a medicine to des¬ 
troy the foetus. We shall pay for it in cash, if required.” Since I 
didn’t have the drug for abortion with me that day, I told Bhagaboti, 
“Please meet me here at this vegetable plot to-morrow and collect 
the medicine; your son’s father-in-law need not take the trouble to 
call again.” The next day I was at my vegetable plot. When the said 
Bhagaboti came to me at noon with her daughter Chandra Chashini 
and I asked for the price of the medicine on the understanding that 
Bhagaboti’s son’s father-in-law would pay it in cash, as promised 
the previous day, the deceased Chandra offered me one paisa (a cop¬ 
per coin valued at one sixty-fourth part of a rupee). I accepted that 
paisa, and after asking them to take their seat at the vegetable 
plot. . .’ [AD 1849] 


^ The habit of a person belonging to the Boishnob sect. 
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How is one to reclaim this document for history? The ordinary 
apparatus of historiography has little help to offer us here. Designed 
for big events and institutions, it is most at ease when made to oper-^ 
ate on those larger phenomena which visibly stick out of the debris 
of the past. As a result, historical scholarship has developed, 
through recursive practice, a tradition that tends to ignore the small 
drama and fine detail of social existence, especially at its lower 
depths. A critical historiography can make up for this lacuna by 
bending closer to the ground in order to pick up the traces of a sub¬ 
altern life in its passage through time. 

However, that is no easy task, as is made so painfully obvious by the 
nuoerial before us. The difficulty does not arise hx>m its want of auth¬ 
enticity. On the contrary, both the prose and the presentation of the 
document speak of it as a genuine testimony to the event described. 
Written in rustic Bengali (some of which has inevitably lost its fla¬ 
vour in translation), it abounds in spelling errors. Characteristically, 
too, it has no punctuation and paragraphing (like those introduced 
by us in the English rendering). It begins with a mark of invocation 
which combines the customary sign anji (resembling the Bengali 
numeral seven, capped by a crescent) and the honorific word ‘Sree*, 
duplicated for effect with the name of the deity, Hori. All this, 
taken together with an awkward mixture of country idiom and Per- 
sianized phrases borrowed from the language of the courts, speaks 
unmistakably of this writing as the work of a village scribe drafted 
in the service of the local law-enforcing agents. As such, it is witness 
to the force of the disciplinary thrust; made by the colonial regime 
into Indian rural society by the middle of the nineteenth century. 

But with all its authenticity this document still fails to. satisfy an 
important condition required by the normal practice of historiogra¬ 
phy. It is the condition of contextuality. For unless his material re¬ 
lates to a context, it is difficult for the historian to know what to do 
with it. This is particularly true of narrative material which makes 
sense only if it connects with what goes before and comes after it. 
That is why an urge for plenitude constitutes the driving force be¬ 
hind much of historical research—an insatiated, indeed insatiable 
urge for more and more linkages to work into the torn fabric of the 
past and restore it to an ideal called the full story. It is therefore 
frustrating for that urge to come up against the phenomenon of 
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fragmentation—that maverick which breaks into Clio’s estate from 
time to time, stalls a plot in its drive to a denouement and scatters its 
parts. Our specimen is one such untamed fragment, as the lost be¬ 
ginning of its first sentence and the missing end of the last so clearly 
testify. An anecdote with no known context, it has come down to us 
simply as the residuum of a dismembered past. 

It would have helped if we could find a way of neutralizing the 
effects of decontextualization by situating this fragment in a series. 
For the principles according to which a series is constructed and the 
character of the constructing authority are all relevant to one’s 
understanding of what is serialized. Historians know all too well 
how the contents of a series in an official archive or a company’s re¬ 
cord room derive much of their meaning from the intentions and in¬ 
terests of the government or the firm concerned. The material under 
study also belongs to a series—an editorially constructed series in a 
book of documents. But this has, alas, been designed with such 
scant regard for the contiguities of time and place, and its contents 
have been arranged under rubrics so excessively broad in scope, that 
serialization, in this particular case, is of no assistance at all in our 
search for a context. 

That search is made all the more difficult by the mediation of the 
law. Each of the statements in this document is direct speech, but it 
is speech prompted by the requirements of an official investigation 
into what is presumed to be a murder. ‘Murder is the point at which 
history intersects with crime’, says Foucault, and the site of that in¬ 
tersection is, according to him, the ‘narrative of crime’ {recii de 
crime)/ The discourse of the broadsheet where this genre is repre¬ 
sented in its most popular and accessible form has it as its function 
‘to change the scale, enlarge the proportions, make the miniscule 
grain of history visible and open up for the quotidian its access to the 
narrative’. It is indeed in this way that such narratives are able to 
‘play a role in the exchange between the familiar and the remark¬ 
able, between the quotidian and the historic’. The common murder, 
trivialized by the tolerance all cultures have of cruelty, uses precise¬ 
ly this discourse as its vehicle to cross the uncertain frontier which 

'This and the other extracts quoted in this paragraph are taken from Michel 
Foucault, Mot, Pierre Riviere, ayant egorge ma mere, ma soeur et mon frere (Paris, 
1973), pp. 269-71. My translation of these extracts is intended to be more faithful to 
the original than that of the English edition of this work published as /, Pierre 
Riviire ... (Harmondsworth, 1978), pp.204-6. 
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separates it from the ‘nameless butcheries’ of a battle and make its 
way into history—‘a history without masters, a history crowded 
with frantic and autonomous events, a history below the level of 
power and one which fell foul of the law’. 

If the discourse of the broadsheet helps to open a path for crime 
to enter history, it is the function of judicial discourse as a genre to 
cut off that path by trapping crime in its specificity, by reducing its 
range of signification to a set of narrowly defined legalities, and by 
assimilating it to the existing order as one of its negative determina¬ 
tions. The ekrars (a legal term for confessions or acknowledgements 
of guilt) which make up our I text are witness precisely to such a 
process of detaching an experience from its living context and set¬ 
ting it up as an empty positivity outside history. It is a process in¬ 
tended to take out of these statements all that stands for empathy 
and pity and leave nothing to show for their content except the dry 
bones of a deixis—the ‘then’ and ‘there’ of a ‘crime’. 

How this process is put in operation by the discursive strategy of 
the law, how the latter gives the event a name and stamps it with a 
purpose, is shown by the order of the ekrars. In an all too obvious 
sense this corresponds to the punitive procedure of an initial deposi¬ 
tion leading to arrests followed by other depositions. The authorial 
voice of the law interjects between the first two statements in our 
text to say so: ‘When the other defendants were arrested on the 
basis of this [Brinda’sJ deposition, Bhagaboti Chashin, mother of 
the deceased Chandra, also got a deposition written for her on the 
same lines as Brindra’s and alleged further . . However, what is 
not so straightforward is the disparity between the actual sequence 
of events and its representation in the document. It emerges clearly 
from the information we have that the initiatives taken by Bhagabo¬ 
ti on hearing about her daughter’s pregnancy and the transaction 
with Kali Bagdi preceded the administration of the drug by Brinda 
and her sister’s death. Yet, in the order of the depositions Brinda 
had to speak first. Consequently, the ‘telling’ began in medias res 
with an account of her part in the story and Chandra’s death, and 
retraced its steps analeptically to fill in the background by two other 
accounts—Bhagaboti’s and Kali’s. In other words, the narrative in 
the document violates the actual sequence of what happened in 
order to conform to the logic of a legal intervention which made the 
death into a murder, a caring sister into murderess, ail the actants in 
this tragedy into defendants, and what they said in a state of grief 
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into ekrars. Construed thus, a matrix of real historical experience 
was transformed into a matrix of abstract legality, so that the will of 
the state could be made to penetrate, reorganize part by part and 
eventually control the will of a subject population in much the same 
way as Providence is brought to impose itself upon mere human 
destiny. 

The outcome of this hypostasis is to assimilate the order of the 
depositions before us to another order, namely law and order, to 
Select only one of all the possible relations that their content has to 
their expression and designate that relation—that particular 
connotation—as the truth of an event already classified as crime. It 
is that privileged connotation which kneads the plurality of these 
utterances recorded from concerned individuals—from a mother, a 
sister and a neighbour—into a set of judicial evidence, and allows 
thereby the stentorian voice of the state to subsume the humble 
peasant voices which speak here in sobs and whispers. To try and 
register the latter is to defy the pretensions of an abstract univocal- 
ity which insists on naming this many-sided and complex tissue of 
human predicament as a ‘case*. For, to take that word to mean, as it 
usually does, an ‘instance of thing’s occurring or a ‘statement of 
facts in cause suh judice'^ is to confer on these statements the func¬ 
tion of describing this death merely as a thing’s occurring, as a fact 
shorn of all other determinations than being suh judice. It was as if 
there was no room in such description tor a will tir purpose and all 
that was said was meant to speak of an event without a subject. ‘The 
particular will of the criminal’ is, according to Hegel, ‘the sole 
positive existence which the injury possesses’.*' To assume criminal¬ 
ity and yet to exclude that ‘particular will’ of the so-called criminal 
and substitute the empty factuality of a ‘mere state of affairs’ for ‘the 
sole positive existence’ of Chandra’s ‘injury’ in one’s reading of 
these ekrars would be to keep their authors and their experience out 

“ The Concise Oxford Dutionary, 6ih edition (Oxford, 1976), p. 152. 

Hegel’s Philosophy of Right, translated with notes by T M. Knox (Oxford, 1967), 
pafa.99, p.69. Knox’s comment on this passage is relevent to my argument. ‘Crime 
exists as a fact, an event, and it is “positive” to that extent’, he writes,* but as an event 
it is not differentiated by any criminal character from other events such as accidents 
As a crime it exists only for those who understand it from the inside, i.e. as a 
purposeful action, and so considered, it lacks the positivity of a mere event; it is made 
something genuinely positive, a crime and not an accident, by the presence in it of the 
criminal’s will, and in this sense it is "positive” only because it carries out his 
conscious purpose'. Ibid., p.53I. 
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of history. By contrast, to read these statements as an archive is to 
dignify them as the textual site for a struggle to reclaim for history 
an experience buried in a forgotten crevice of our past. 

That struggle is nothing less than a contest between two kinds of 
politics. Each of these has it as its aim to try and appropriate the 
event of Chandra’s death as a discursive site—on behalf of the state 
in one case and on behalf of the community in the other. However, 
the fact is that the law, as the state’s emissary, had already arrived at 
the site before the historian and claimed it as its own by designating 
the event as a ‘case’, the death as a ‘crime’ and the utterances which 
describe it as ‘ekrar*. The consequence of this appropriation has 
been to clip those perspectives which situated this incident within 
the life of a community where a multitude of anxieties and interven¬ 
tions endowed it with its real historical content. Some of those pers¬ 
pectives could perhaps be restored if the stratagem of assimilating 
these statements to the processes of the law were opposed by a read¬ 
ing that acknowledged them as the record of a Bagdi family’s effort 
to cope collectively, if unsuccessfully, with a crisis. 

Ill 

The Bagdis belonged to that nether end of the colonial society 
where extreme poverty and abject pollution converged to make 
them amongst the lowest in class and caste. One authoritative de¬ 
scription in official literature placed them beyond the pale of the 
dominant caste Hindu society (‘dwellers on the outskirts of 
Hinduism)’and another outside history itself (‘lower Sudra people 
whose history in the majority of the cases is lost’)." In Birbhum, a 
western district of Bengal where this particular family and their kin 
lived in a cluster of villages at the northernmost part of the area 
under Dubrajpur thana,*^ they were obviously agriculturists by 
occupation, as the male and female surnames chasha and chashani 
{chashini and chashin being variations of the latter) indicate. They 
could thus be said to belong to the category of ‘cultivating caste’ 

H. H Risley, The Tribes and Castes of Bengal, VoLl (Reprint: Calcutta, 1981), 

p.43. 

" Government of Bengal, Final Report on the Survey and SettUrnent Operations 
in the District of Birbhum, 1924-1932 (Calcuua, 1937), p.l7. All further references to 
this work will be as to Final Report. 

.*^See footnote 24 below for further details of this identification. 
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assigned to them by Risley in his ethnographic glossary.'^ But con¬ 
sidered in the light of their actual function and standing in the local 
society, that designation must be understood as an euphemism for a 
rural proletariat. For even until fifteen years before the end of the 
Raj the Bagdis could be described, together with the other subaltern 
communities of that district, as ‘in the main . . .agricultural labour¬ 
ers’ who ‘providefd] the entire series of services for agriculture’.'"* 
A survey made at that time of three thanas, including Dubrajpur, 
showed what a ‘disproportionately small percentage of interests’ 
they held ‘in the real landed property of the district’.'^ While the 
Brahmans who constituted only 6.48 per cent of the population 
owned 72.25 per cent of all the land as proprietors, the Bagdis—^9.13 
per cent of the population—owned no land at all. Again, while the 
Brahmans held 56.73 per cent of the land as tenure-holders and 15.08 
per cent*as raiyats, the Bagdis’ share was 0.24 and 2.37 per cent re¬ 
spectively. The proportions are reversed, significantly enough, in the 
case of land held as under-raiyats: 4.85 per cent by Brahmans and 9.15 
by Bagdis.'^ Nothing could speak more eloquently of the unequal 
distribution of resources between the purest and richest at one end of 
the social spectrum and the impurest and poorest at the other during 
the 1930s. In this respect the progress of British rule over a period of 
fifty years appears to have done little to change the condition of the 
Bagdis. For, as Risley observed on the basis of the 1881 Census: 

Most of the Bagdis are also to some extent engaged in agriculture, usual¬ 
ly as kurfa or under-raiyats, and comparatively few have attained the 
more respectable position of occupancy tenants. In Western Bengal we 
find large numbers of them working as landless day-labourers, paid in 
cash or kind, or as nomadic cultivators, tilling other men’s lands on the 
hhag-jot system, under which they are remunerated by a definite share 
of produce — sometimes one-half, sometimes less, as may be 
arranged with their immediate landlord. 1 can recall no instance of a Bag- 
di holding a zemindari, or even a superior tenure, such as patni or 
mukarari, of any importance .. . '^ 

Thus, as a labour force the Bagdis constituted a fertilizing sedi- 

Risley, p.37. 

Final Report, p.l5. 

Ibid., p.l5. 

** This statistical information is derived from ‘Comparative Statement showing the 
interests in land of certain Castes in Thanas Suri, Khayrasol and Dubrajpur in the 
District of Biibhum’. Ibid., p.71. 

'^Rialey, p.42. 
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merit at the base of Bengal’s agrarian economy, while being despised 
at the same time as a filthy deposit at the very bottom of its rural 
society. The comprehensive exploitation — economic and cultural 
— to which they were thus subjected robbed them of their prestige 
as well. As peasants they produced the wealth on the land by hard 
work, and as lathials and nightwatchmen guarded it for their land¬ 
lord masters; and yet they were stereotyped by the latter as incorri¬ 
gibly prone to criminality. Again, it was the dominance of the 
upper-caste landed elite over this community which made Bagdi 
women a prey to male lust; and yet they figured in patriarchal lore 
as creatures of easy virtue all too ready to make themselves available 
as objects of sexual gratification. For a measure of such hypocrisy, 
in which an indigenous feudal ideology blends with colonialist 
anthropology, one has simply to notice how the Brahmanical fan¬ 
tasy of the lascivious Bagdini who tempts the god Siva himself in 
Rameshwar Bhattacharya’s Sivayan (especially in the Bagdini Pala 
of that ballad)'** converges on the learned insinuations in Risley’s 
Tribes and Castes about ‘the lax views of the Bagdis ... on the sub¬ 
ject of sexual morality’—as supposed lo have been demonstrated by 
their willingness to ‘allow their women to live openly with men of 
other castes’ and their tolerance of ‘sexual license before marriage’ 
among their girls. 

The pressures exerted by such patriarchal morality could strain 
the resources of an entire community of Bagdis to breaking point. 
That is what seems to have happened in the instance given in our 
text. The unfortunate family at the centre of this crisis was headed at 
this time by Bhagaboti Chashani, a widow. (The document makes 
no mention of any male member of the family other than a son, and 
all the crucial decisions bearing, literally, on matters of life and 
death, seem to have been left to Bhagaboti herself—a most unlikely 
thing to happen if a patriarch, in the person of a spouse, were 
around.) She had three children, including a daughter called Chan¬ 
dra. It was Chandra’s pregnancy and the efforts to terminate it 
which involved the rest of the family and their kin in the develop¬ 
ments that followed. Brinda, the other daughter, is the only female 
for whom no reference is made to any relatives by marriage. Since 

Siva-Samkirtan va Sivayan, edited by jogdal Haidar (Calcutta: Calcutta 
University, 1957), pp.225-77. 

Risley, pp. 39, 41. 
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this omission occurs in the context of a total mobilizanon of the kin 
group, it can only mean that she was a single girl still living with her 
mother. There was nothing unusual about this, for in the nineteenth 
century the Bagdis of West Bengal were known to ‘practise both in¬ 
fant and adult marriage indifferently’.'^® Brinda was obviously 
grown-up enough to walk all the way to her sister’s village and back 
within a day and be entrusted to administer the drug to the latter 
and generally to look after her— a chore that would be customarily 
a'Ssigned, under similar circumstances, to any unmarried daughter in 
a traditional Bengali household. 

Gayaram, the widow’s son, helped in a different way. Being mar¬ 
ried, he mobilized the assistance of his wife’s family. His brother- 
in-law Pitambar is 'mentioned in Brinda’s ekrar as one of the three 
men — the others being Gayaram himself and his uncle, Bhagaboti’s 
brother Horilal — who removed the corpse and buried it. Yet 
another member of Pitambar’s family was his father, the elderly 
chashi of Simla whose presence was what apparently persuaded 
Kalicharan Bagdi to sell the drug for abortion. This is an important 
detail which illuminates both the cohesion of a kinship netwok and 
the weight of male authority within it. The widow’s word was not 
enough for Kalicharan; she had to be sponsored by a man whose 
standing, in terms of seniority, was the same as that of her late hus¬ 
band. In other words, the lacuna of male authority within the 
widow’s own family had to be made up by that borrowed from 
another family allied to it by marriage. 


Chandra's Kin 



Unnamed Old Man A Horilal A = Bhagaboti O Srimoti 0 - /\ 



A Pitambar 0 = Gayaram 0 Brinda Chandra = A 0 = Magaram 0 Rongu 

(S) (Af) (M) {B,M) (B) (Af) 

A Deceased Male B Bhabanipur M Majgram S Simla 


" Ibid., p.39. 
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Alliance by marriage brought help from other quarters as-well. 
There was Rongu, the widow’s sister’s daughter, who, judging by 
her own statement and Kalicharan’s, was a member of Bongshi Bag- 
di’s household, a clear indication of her status as a married woman. 
However, there is no way to find out if Bongshi was her husband or 
father-in-law. Whatever the relationship, he has no role assigned to 
him in the document. By contrast, Rongu figures prominently as an 
escort for the pregnant woman on her way back to her parental 
home and as one of the party which negotiated the drug. Help also 
came from kinsfolk closest to Chandra by her marriage—from her 
mother-in-law, Srimoti, and her husband’s sister’s husband, Magaram. 
Together, they contributed a brass pot and a bell-metal bowl to pay 
for the abortion. But whether Magaram’s contribution qualifies as 
help is another matter—a moot point of this affair, as we shall pre¬ 
sently see. 

The pot and the bowl, as the text tells us, were obviously not pay¬ 
ment enough for the drug. The herbalist would not sell it except for 
cash. In rural Bengal under the Raj it was customary for such house¬ 
hold utensils, usually regarded by a poor family as amongst its most 
valuable possessions, to be exchanged for goods and services or 
hypothecated for small loans.^’ Kalicharan’s refusal to accept this 
mode of payment and his insistence on cash might have had some¬ 
thing to do with the seasonal scarcity that generally hits the coun¬ 
tryside towards the end of the Bengali calendar year. At this time, in 
Choitra (March—April), the village poor would have exhausted 
whatever savings in grain and cash they had made out of the winter 
rice harvest. Left with nothing after paying for some of their debts 
and those social obligations which occurred in this season, they 
would be busy soliciting loans again in money and grain in order to 
answer the landlords’ and the superior tenants’ call to clear all 
arrears of rent by punyaha —the ceremonial settlement of accounts 
due early the following month—as well as to stock up grain for 
sowing in monsoon and for consumption during the lean period un¬ 
til the next harvest. In Birbhum, as in all of the western Bengal tract 

In BibKutihhushsin Bandyopadhyay’s Father PanchaU a beli-meul dish changes 
hands from a poor Brahman woman to the village barber’s wife for half a rupee. The 
time of that story is the early decades of this century, but the practice has apparently 
continued well into the post-colonial period. See BihhHtirachanabali, Voil (Calutta, 
Bengali Year 1386: reprint), pp.l4S-6, and N. K. Chandra, ’Agricultural Workers in 
Burdwan’ in R. Guha (ed.), Suhaltem Studies II (Delhi, 1983), pp. 243,247. 
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known as.rarhj this is the season of heat and drought when, tradi¬ 
tionally, starvation combines with creditors and rentiers to start the 
village poor again on their annual circuit of hypothecation of house¬ 
hold goods against small loans of money and grain. Phullora, the 
heroine of the Kalketu episode of Mukundaram Chakrabarty’s 
Chandimangal, spoke for all the indigent and low-born people of 
that region in her lament: 

. anol shoman porey choiter khara 

chalnsherey bandha dinu matia pathoraP 

(The drought of Choitra scorched like fire/I pledged my earthen¬ 
ware bowl just for a seer of rice.) 

That was in the sixteenth century. Two hundred and seventy 
years later, under colonial rule, the rigour of the season still drove 
the peasant to go begging for rice, but with a difference: what had to 
be pledged now was not earthenware but metalware. And yet, as 
bell-metal and brass objects piled up with the creditor, the amount 
of grain lent per unit of weight in metal would decrease. By con¬ 
trast, the seasonal scarcity of cash increased preference for the latter 
in ordinary transactions. At such a time of the year, during the first 
fortnight of Choitra, Kalicharan Bagdi was astute enough to insist 
on payment in cash for his services which were as highly specialized 
as they were urgently in demand. A poor peasant, forced by the 
drought to withdraw from paddy culture and left to fill in his day 
tending a p^tch of vegetables, he knew the price of his skill, as is evi¬ 
dent from his ekrar: 

When the said Bhagaboti came to me at noon with her daughter Chan¬ 
dra Chashini and Y asked for the price of the medicine on the under¬ 
standing that Bhagaboti’s son’s father-in-law would pay for it in cash, as 
promised the previous day, the deceased Chandra offered me one paisa. 
I accepted that paisa .... 

One paisa! Not a great deal to ask for an expertise as valuable as his, 
or for a drug meant to deal with a matter of life and death. But by 
insisting on that particular mode of remuneration, Kalicharan, 
though a Bagdi by caste, put himself on a cash nexus clearly disting¬ 
uished from the network of relations based on consanguinity and 
marriage. And this transaction—^thc intrusion of money into a tissue 
of anxieties shared by kinsfolk—helps considerably to undermine 

“ KMtnkMmk 4 m-Chandi, Psrt I, edited by Srikumar Bandyopadhyay and Bisw^d 
Chowdhury (Caicuna: Calcutta University, 1958), p. 262. 
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the abstract legalism of the text and heighten its drama by a play be¬ 
tween the contrasting elements of venality and solidarity. 

IV 

The solidarity inspired by this crisis had its territorial base in a clus¬ 
ter of villages in the south-western corner of Birbhum—within and 
around the Dubrajpur thana area. The document does not mention 
where Horilal came from. But we know for certain that his sister, 
Bhagaboti, and a niece, Rongu, were both married to Majgram 
men. Bhagaboti’s own children, however, had to find their spouses 
elsewhere: the son, Gayaram, in Simla, and Chandra, the daughter, 
in Bhabanipur. The household to which the latter belonged was 
headed at this time by her mother-in-law, Srimoti, presumably a 
widow (there is no mention of her husband), whose daughter was 
married to Magaram of the same village. Bagdi marriage rules which 
insisted on partners being selected from two different sections 
within the same subcaste^^ appear thus to have resulted, in this par¬ 
ticular case, in a web of alliances covering three villages. At least two 
of these, Majgram and Bhabanipur, were situated, as the map 
shows, within about six miles of each other—indeed, an easy walk¬ 
ing distance: for, said Bhagaboti in her ekrar, one day in the month 
of Phalgun she had sent Brinda and Rongu to Bhabanipur to fetch 
Chandra and they returned to Majgram the same evening. Simla, the 
other village, was about two miles to the south of Majgram—not 
too far for an old peasant like Gayaram’s father-in-law to walk on 
an occasion so urgent as this, but a little too much, perhaps, to cover 
on two consecutive days. Taken together, these villages formed a 
kinship region for six Bagdi families, all of whom felt seriously 
threatened by Chandra’s pregnancy.^"* 


‘A Bagdi cannot marry outside the sub-caste, nor inside the section to which he 
belongs. Thus a Tentuiia must mary a Tentulia, but a man of the Salrishi section, to 
whatever sub-caste he may belong, cannot marry a woman of that section.’ Risley, 
p.38. 

My identification of these villages is based on Alphabetual Ltst of Villages, West 
Bengal, edited by P. C. Banerjee (unpublished typescript. Office of the Superinten- 
dant of Census Operations, Government of West Bengal, Calcutta 1956), and Final 
Report, appendix vn part ii (map) and index to appendix vii part ii (Village List). 
Majgram has been identified with the only village of that name (though spelt ‘Majh- 
gram’} in the Alphabetical List. Bhabanipur could be either of the two villages of that 
name, both nearly equidistant from Majgram at about six miles to the north within 




other Villages 
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They felt threatened because a child born of an illicit, i.e. socially 
forbidden, liaison between persons related as kin could have dire 
consequences for an entire community. For, unlike Europe, where 
according to Foucault the ‘deployment of sexuality’ had already 
emerged as an independent apparatus of social control since the 
eighteenth century and superimposed itself on the ‘deployment of 
alliance’,^® in nineteenth-century India sexuality was still subsumed 
in alliance for all social transactions—for marriage, kinship and 
‘transactions of names and possessions’—and for all the theories 
which informed them. The control of sexuality therefore devolved 
on those authorities and instruments—panchayats, prescriptions, 
prohibitions, etc.—^which governed the system of alliance. Speaking 
specifically of rural Bengal one could say that the government of 
sexuality there lay within the jurisdiction of samaj (a term in which 
the institutional aspects of society and their moral and politial attri¬ 
butes are happily collapsed). How a local samaj constituted either 
by a caste or subcaste or by a multi-caste community based on one 
or more villages exercised its authority over the sexual conduct of 
its members can be seen from a number of other documents col¬ 
lected from the same region. They too speak of conditions in the 
rarh tract of western Bengal during the first half of the nineteenth 
century.^* Territorially as well as chronologically they belong to a 
tradition of rural politics which was dramatized, for one poignant 
moment, by the Majgram incident of 1849. As such, they may be 
used to illuminate some of the mechanics of discipline and punish¬ 
ment which are presupposed, though never explicitly mentioned, in 
the ekrars on Chandra’s death. 

However, unlike those ekrars this material does not relate to offi¬ 
cial justice. It belongs to that subcontinent of right and wrong 
which was never painted red. As such, it is witness to the historic, if 
largely unacknowledged, failure of the Raj to incorporate some of 
the most vital issues of indigenous social conflict within its hegemo¬ 
nic judicature. For each of these documents was addressed to a tri- 


Rajnagar thana in one case and to the south within Dubrajpur thana in the other. 1 
prefer the latter, as forming a better cluster, if taken with the third vill^e, Simla, an 
abbreviation for Simlakuri, about two miles south of Majgram. 

Michel Foucault, The History of Sexuality, Vol.I (London, 1978), pp. 106-7. 

PMCS, pp.166-8,175, 176, 179-801 The serial number of these documents—all 
from Birbhum and Bankura—and their dates as shown in parenthesis, are 225 (1840), 
227 (1804), 229 (1819), 240 (1823), 241 (1824) and 247 (1834). 
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bunal which functioned independently of and parallel to the net¬ 
work of colonial courts. Constituted at the village level by Brahman 
priests acting individually or collectively, or by the leadership of a 
caste or subcaste,it operated by a ‘a system of rules defining the 
permitted and the forbidden, the licit and the illicit’,in a manner 
that had little to do with the codes and procedures of the sarkar’s 
ain and adalat. Those rules were an amalgam of local custom, caste 
convention, and a rough and ready reading—more often just 
recollection—of the shastras. The judgments constructed with 
their help came in the form of a prescription for ritualized penalty, 
technically known as hyabostha (a vernacular adaptation of the 
Sanskrit word Vyauastlia). Nothing speaks more eloquently of the 
uneasy compromise of the shastric and the customary than the rus¬ 
tication of that word as byabosta, bebosta or even brobosta at the 
hands of village scribes, or the verdicts appended by semi-literate 
Brahmans in bastardized Sanskrit to the inelegant Bengali prose of 
these petitions. 

But the force of a byabostha was hardly undermined by 
heteredoxy of idiom or disregard of grammar. That it was sought, 
without exception, by self-confessed offenders was itself evidence 
of that force. The latter derived directly from the authority of a 
samaj working institutionally through panchayat and priesthood 
and ideologically through custom and shastra in order to prevent its 
‘system of alliance’ from being subverted by unauthorized sexual¬ 
ity. For the offence arose, in each instance, from a liaison outside 
the socially approved limits of sexual relationship, and the applicant 
for a prescriptive writ happened invariably to be a relative of one of 
the partners in that liaison. To ask for a byabostha under such cir¬ 
cumstances was therefore to incriminate oneself deliberately and 
court the certainty of punishment by prayashchitta or penitential 
measures made up of fines, fasting and feasting. But willing submis¬ 
sion to such discipline was a pre-emptive tactic on the petitioner’s 
part to ward off the ultimate social sanction of outcasting, the ter¬ 
ror of which is conveyed accurately by the Bengali word for that 
practice— jatmara^ literally, the destruction of caste. In short, it was 

For specimens of an individual constituting such a prescriptive authority see 
PMCS, documents no. 225 (pp. 166-7) and no.247 (pp.179-80). The collective 
authority of a group of six Brahmans is sought in another document—no. 227 
(pp.l67-^). In no. 229 (pp. 169-70) the petitioner addresses the leadership of his caste. 

“ Foucault, The History of Sex$udity, Vol. I, p.l06. 
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fear rather than choice that induced people to seek byabostha and 
submit to prayashchitta. 

The nature and extent of that fear can perhaps be best understood 
by considering a petitioner’s relationship to the transgressor. In 
each of these documents a villager named the transgressor as a 
relative—indeed a^ a consanguine in all instances but one (where it 
concerned a brother’s wife).^’ In every instance, again, the relative 
was a woman and referred to as *My daughter’, 'My sister*, or 'My 
sister-in-law*. The paucity of male offenders in our sample is a tell¬ 
ing index of patriarchal concern to exercise greater control over 
female than male sexuality. For the response of a samaj to sexual de¬ 
viance was not the same for both genders. Since the prestige of a 
caste was higher or lower according to the degree of its purity—and 
the physical constitution of women as well as their cultural con¬ 
struction as objects of male lust made them, in men’s eyes, poten¬ 
tially the more polluting of the two sexes—a maiden’s virginity, a 
widow’s chastity and a wife’s sexual fidelity to her husband were all 
highly valorized by a samaj. Any violation of norms in this respect 
could pollute all of an offender’s kin, especially her consanguines, 
and undermine the group’s ability to sustain and reproduce itself by re¬ 
cruiting and exchanging women through marriage. As a result, the 
first whispers of a gossip (janorob )—most of the petitions testify to 
its power—alerted an entire kinship network, and a father, brother 
or husband would presume, willy-nilly, a woman’s guilt without 
any further evidence, apply for a byabostha and make peace with 
priests and panchayats by submitting to whatever penalty was im¬ 
posed by them. These impositions could be oppressive for some of 
the less affluent villagers: one of them asked for a writ and protested 
his poverty {iha ati daridra) at the same time in a desperate attempt 
to persuade the tribunal—in this case his caste council—to limit the 
price of exculpation to a sum he could afford.^® It was a measure of 
their fear of exclusion from caste that people put up with the tyran¬ 
ny of such prescriptions and their disciplinary jurisdictions. 

That fear was the reciprocal of solidarity under these circum¬ 
stances. The two must be taken together for any proper understand¬ 
ing of a community’s reaction to the kind of crisis that irrupted on 
the Bagdis of Majgram. For the object of solidarity was also the per- 


” PMCS, t>o. 240, p.l75. 

“ Ibid., no. 229, pp. 1690-70. 
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son who could, by her transgressions, bring shame upon those she 
would most expect to stand by her when found guilty and share 
the rigour of all the penalties prescribed by her samaj. Consequent¬ 
ly, the limits of solidarity within a kin group coincided with those 
of its members’ dread of caste sanctions, and the terms used by ego 
to call for help would evoke a sympathetic but apprehensive re¬ 
sponse in reciprocal terms from the rest of the group. Thus, be¬ 
tween siblings, a sister’s cry in her distress would be addressed to her 
brother and his answer inspired as much by his sense of obligation 
owing to a sister as by the fear of his own culpability accruing from 
any moral lapse on her part if such assistance were not offered. In 
other words, the reciprocals that made up a lexicon of kinship ter¬ 
minology corresponded to the reciprocities of solidarity and fear 
within that particular kinship group. A correspondence of this 
order can be discerned quite clearly in the mobilization of Chan¬ 
dra’s relatives during the four critical days before her death. For, as 
shown below those who rallied to her support as her brother. 


Their Reciprocals Designating Relatives Who 
Helped Chandra (Ego) 


Kinship Terms and 

Relative's 
Names 
Gayaram 
Pitambar 
Pitatnbar’s father 
Horilai 
Bhagaboti 
Brinda 
Rongu 
Srimoti 


Ego’s Terms 
For Her Kin 
brother 

brother’s wife’s brother 
brother’s wife’s father 
mother’s brother 
mother 
sister 

mother’s sister’s daughter 
mother-in-law 


Reciprocal 

Terms 

sister 

sister’s husband’s sister 
daughter’s husband’s sister 
sister’s daughter 
daughter 
sister 

mother’s sister’s daughter 
daughtcr-in-law 


brother’s wife’s brother, brother’s wife’s father, mother’s brother, 
and of course as mother, sister, mother’s sister’s daughter and 
mother-in-law were also those who had the most to dread from 
caste sanctions because of the misdemeanour of one who related to 
them respectively as sister, sister’s husband’s sister, sister’s daugh- 
'ter, daughter, sister, mother’s sister’s daughter or daughter-in-law. 


V 

It is this interplay of solidarity and fear which situates this tragic 
episode firmly within the politics of patriarchy in rural Bengal. For 
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it is the direct outcome of a patriarchal society’s concern 
to protect itself from the consequences of female sexual transgres¬ 
sion. That concern is clearly inscribed in the series of petitions for 
byabostha mentioned above. In each of them it is a man who comes 
forward to report a woman’s ‘sin’ (paap), it is some other men who 
validate his statement by formally witnessing it, and it is the author¬ 
ity of a male-dominated samaj, personified by a pandit or institu¬ 
tionalized by a panchayat, which issues the verdict of guilt and the 
writ for prayaschitta. By contrast, man’s power over woman and 
over society as a whole is documented in the Majgram ekrars by a 
formal absence—the absence of Magaram Chashi. Although deeply 
implicated in all that leads to abortion and death, he stands outside 
the purely legal determinations of the incident. There is no ekrar 
taken down from him, for he is technically beyond the ken of the 
law: the law does not see him—it doesn’t have to. 

Yet, unlike Chandra who too is absent and whose absence corres¬ 
ponds to her silence (the only glimpse we have of her alive is when a 
paisa changes hands from her to Kali, presumably in silence), he is 
given a voice in the text. He speaks through Bhagaboti Chashin who 
quotes him as saying: 

I have been involved, for the last four or five months, in an illicit love 
affair (ashnai) with your daughter Chandra Chashani, as a result of 
which she has conceived. Bring her to your own house and arrange for 
some medicine to be administered to her. Or else, 1 shall put her into 
hhek. 

Three short sentences, and even these are not uttered by the speaker 
himself. But that does not stop them taking hold of the document 
and charging it with the speaker’s will. Indeed, the reported charac¬ 
ter of the speech helps, somewhat paradoxically, to emphasize its 
commanding aspect. It resonates like the voice of an unseen but 
pervasive authority. For it is Magaram’s will which, thanks to this 
reporting, is allowed to set the scene, define its context and deter¬ 
mine all the action in it. The three sentences work together to that 
end, as is made clear by their modal differences. The unmarked and 
merely declarative first sentence stands in sharp contrast to the 
markedly imperative and intentional function of the other two. 
Taken together, they act as a fulcrum for all the initiatives which 
follow from that utterance—^the alerting of a social network to the 
gravity of an unwanted pregnancy in its midst; the mission to bring 
Chandra back to her own village; the quick pooling of resources for 
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consultation and medication; the desperation of Brinda's attempt to 
destroy the embryo and save her sister; the sad, furtive digging at 
dawn to dispose of the corpse. Magaram’s voice thus dominates the 
text. It does so not merely by providing a cue for its drama but by 
elucidating its politics. 

For, what he had to say brought out into the open an element of 
power play which, though implicit in all the statements, was left to 
him alone to spell out. He could do so because he was not directly 
involved in the processes of the law himself; unlike the others, he 
was not a ‘defendant’. Indeed, his was the only voice in the text to 
escape superimposition by the discourse of law and order—the only 
utterance that was not an ekrar. As such, it was possible for it to 
speak in terms of a power relation that was sited at a depth within 
the indigenous society, well beyond the reach of the disciplinary 
arm of the colonial state. There, in the unredeemed obscurity of a 
still active feudal culture, female sexuality was so relentlessly and 
comprehensively subjected to surveillance that the only relief a 
woman could have from the combined rigour of a loveless marriage 
and domestic drudgery lay in subterfuge and secrecy. Subterfuge 
enabled her to dissolve some of the gall of interdicted desire in a 
socially approved discourse—that of the joke. Indeed, the joking 
relationship—a genre which, in the vocabulary of anthropology, 
marries the figure of a social contradiction to a figure of speech, i.e. 
the tensions of unauthorized sexuality to those of irony—was not 
only allowed but positively encouraged, as witness the multitude of 
usages to that effect in the Bengali language. But sexuality that was 
not contained and subdued by joke could be driven underground 
and flourish in the secrecy of an illicit and reprehensible passion. 

The slide from subterfuge into secrecy was as common in Bengali 
society of that time as it was commonly suppressed, although no¬ 
thing could be more difficult to document than the path such a slide 
actually took in any given instance and its critical moments. For a 
transgression of that order, bom in secrecy, survived by stratagems 
of secrecy. Silence and evasion, fear and shame—all conspired to 
tolerate, or at least look away from, whatever exceeded the pre¬ 
scribed limits of sexual politics within a kinship group, so long as it 
was not forced out into the light of day by violence or by a rupture 
in the mute complicity of horizontal loyalties. We shall never know, 
therefore, how that eminently permissible joking relationship be¬ 
tween a salaj (wife’s brother’s wife) and her nondai (husband’s sis- 
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ter’s husband)^'—the reciprocal terms designating Chandra and 
Magaram as kin—turned into an ashnai, i.e. whether it developed 
out of mutual affection or some force of circumstance subjecting a 
poor widow to the lust of a man of authority among her close rela¬ 
tives. Whatever the truth of the beginning of this affair, there is no¬ 
thing in these depositions to illuminate any secrets of the heart. 
They only throw a lurid light on its end as the heartless rejection of 
a woman by the man who got her into trouble. That rejection shows 
where a liaison, with all that it might have meant as a relation of in¬ 
timacy between two persons, stopped and social opprobrium 
against forbidden love took over. 

In transiting from his role of the lover to that of a custodian of 
patriarchal ethics Magaram speaks for all men in a semi-feudal socie¬ 
ty and for male dominance itself. There is nothing remotely of a lov¬ 
er’s sentiment in what he says, no acknowledgement at all of sharing 
any sexual pleasure with his partner. What comes through is the 
other male voice—not the one that, croons so exquisitely about love 
in Bengali lyrics—^but the disciplinary voice that identifies and in¬ 
dicts an offence against public morality to pronounce: ‘Abortion or 
bhek!’ Or, is it simply the same male voice speaking in one of its 
two distinct but complementary idioms—an idiom of feudal love 
rooted firmly in the inequality of gender relations and a penal idiom 
used for policing the second sex? In any case, by pronouncing his 
ultimatum as he does, Magaram Chasha transcends his particularity 
and emerges as the universal male trying to make his sexual partner 
pay for a breach of morality of which he is at least equally guilty. 
For that is precisely what is involved in his threat to force a Boish- 
nob’s habit on Chandra as the only alternative to abortion. 

To wear a Boishnob’s habit, that is, to adopt the dress, ornaments 
and body markings which make up the semiotic ensemble called 
bhek, is to move out of caste. As Akshaykumar Datta wrote in his 
authoritative work, Bharatbarshiya Upasak Sampraday^ a near con¬ 
temporary of the text under discussion, ‘Those who leave their 
castes and families and seek [spiritual] asylum with Lord Gouranga 


** I think Ronald B. Inden and Ralph W. Nicholas are a bit too restrictive in their 
description of the range of joking relationships in Bengali society. The salaj-nondai 
relation, together with a few others they do not mention, could be quite legitimately 
added to their list. Inden and Nicholas, Kinship m Bengali Culture (Chicago, 1977), 
pp.31-2. 
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in their urge for world-abdication, must take the bhek’^^ But to this 
sense of a voluntary withdrawal from the institutions of Brahmanic- 
al Hinduism in favour of a way of life inspired by Chaitanya’s 
teachings, another meaning accreted over time to make this word 
into an euphemism for loss of caste. The result was a semantic 
spread which reduced, indeed reversed, the force of choice that was 
there in the original idea, and bhek came to signify loss of caste by 
expulsion rather than by abdication. For a conversion to the Boish- 
ndb faith was often the last refuge of a person excommunicated by 
his or her samaj as punishment for violation of caste codes. It was a 
measure by which a local Hindu society sought to defend its hierar¬ 
chical and sacral structure. But such surgical operation did not al¬ 
ways have the desired effect. The wound it inflicted could fester and 
infect the community by those very freedoms which it was the ob¬ 
ject of the discipline to exclude in the first place. For an outcaste 
could return to his or her village in bhek and undermine the author¬ 
ity of the samaj b-, transgressions for which, as a Boishnob, he or 
she was no longer answerable to the guardians of Hindu morality. 

An incident, mentioned in a petition of 1853, tells us how two 
victims of caste oppression in Nabosta (within the Nanoor thana of 
Birbhum) turned the tables on their persecutors in precisely this 
way. There a widow called Saki and a man, Ramkumar Ghose, 
found guilty of a supposedly illicit liaison, were forced to leave the 
village when the engine customarily used for the destruction of caste 
(jatmara) was turned on and life made impossible for them by de¬ 
nying the right of interdining with their kin and by cutting off the 
ritually indispensable services of priests and barbers {amara napit 
puruhit get mela sakole atok koriachhi). However, the couple got 

The ritual of bhek is described in this work (edited by Benoy Ghose (Caicuta, 
1970), p.l05) thus: ‘[Sect leaders called] Goswamis usually rely on their [assistants 
called] Foujdars and Chhoridars for this ceremony. The latter would get an acolyte 
to go through the ritual of head-shaving and bathing, confer on him a stylized knot 
on a waist-band (dor), a loin-cloth (kopin), an outer garment (bohtrbas), a 
characteristic mark of the sect on his forehead (tilak), a lesson in ritual gestures 
(mudra) as well as a water pot (koronga; ghoti), a necklace for telling beads 
(japomala) and a three-stringed necklace for wearing (tnkonthtka galomala). They 
would then instruct him in a mantra. They charge a minimum fee of one and a 
quarter rupee for all this. Moreover, offerings of food (bhog) have to be addressed to 
Lords Advaita, Nityananda and Chaitanya on this occasion and Boishnobs fed in a 
large banquet. It is popularly believed that the institution of bhek (bhekasram) was 
created by Lord Nityananda.’ 
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themselves initiated into the Boishnob faith by someone called 
Jagomohon Foidar in Bahmonkhondo, a neighbouring village, and 
returned to Nabosta after some time, causing much consternation 
among the authorities who had organized their expulsion. For, as 
the latter complained, the woman now began openly to live with her 
lover in the same household and share his meals, defying thereby 
some of the basic rules governing sexuality and commensality in a 
Hindu widow’s life. She was even 'seen to wear bangles on her 
arms’—an emblem of marital status strictly prohibited for a widow. 
Yet there was little that the village leaders could do about such out¬ 
rages in their midst, for they recognized, to their great chagrin, that 
‘Boishnobs were under no obligation [to abide by any caste disci¬ 
pline]’ {boishnober paksho daya nai)?^ 

Not all who were driven thus by casteism to embrace the Boish¬ 
nob faith had the courage of this widow and her lover to stand up to 
the local despots who had muscled them out of home and village. 
On the contrary, most of those who were forced into bhek drifted 
into akhras. These were a type of communal settlement of Boish¬ 
nobs which served not only as the principal site of their residence 
and ritual activity but also as a limbo for all the dead souls of Hindu 
society. Here the disenfranchised of all castes gathered into a secon¬ 
dary society, a large part of which was constituted by women ex¬ 
communicated for their deviation from the approved norms of sex¬ 
ual conduct —z deviation encouraged, and often imposed, by male lust 
and brutality. It was, therefore, not uncommon to find a large con¬ 
gregation of derelict womanhood in an akhra—victims of rape and 
seduction, deserted wives, women hounded out of homes for rebell¬ 
ing against marriages to which they had been committed as infants, 
women persecuted by their husband’s families for their parents’ fai¬ 
lure to pay up the dowries contracted for marriage, women with 
children born out of wedlock, or simply women left in the lurch by 
their lovers. But the largest group of female outcastes was made up, 
in most akhras, by Hindu widows ostracized for defying the con¬ 
trols exercised on their sexuality by the local patriarchies. 

By an ironical twist, however, the asylum a woman found in an 
akhra could turn out to be a transfer from one variation of patriar¬ 
chal dominance to another. This other dominance did not rely on 
the ideology of Brahmanical Hinduism or the caste system for its 


^^PMCS, no. 248, pp.l80~l. 
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articulation. It knew how to bend the relatively liberal ideas of 
Vaishnavism and its loose institutional structure for its own ends, 
demonstrating thereby that for each element in a religion which re¬ 
sponds to the sigh of the oppressed there is another to act as an opi¬ 
ate. It is the opiate of bhakti on which the engine of oppression 
turned in this particular case to make of the sehadasi —literally *a 
woman devoted to [spiritual or divine] service’—an object of male 
exploitation for manual labour and sexual gratification. Indeed, ex¬ 
ploitation of this order has been established long enough to consti¬ 
tute a tradition that has continued well into our own times. It is a 
continuity which feeds on the tragic institution of Hindu widow¬ 
hood in rural Bengal, especially among its subaltern population. As 
a sympathetic and acute observer reflects on some of his findings 
from a recent visit to an akhra in a West Bengal village nor far from 
where Chandra died: 

I couldn’t help wondering where all these sebadasis came from? ... an 
answer occurred immediately to my mind. In this wretched land there is 
no dearth of widows, hence no want of sebadasis either. Is there any 
scarcity of poor, dependent, childless widows in the countryside? How 
they go through the ritual of adopting a guru in order to escape from the 
aggressive lust of their husbands’ elder or younger brothers, how they 
happen to congregate in akhras, who are the people who attract them, 
seduce them and infect them with venereal diseases—who is to write the 
social history of all that?^^ 

Some of the local male informants spoke to this observer with bit¬ 
terness about the uses made of religion to corrupt women. This was 
a censure which had all the force and falsity of a half-truth in so far 
as it correctly identified a canker at the heart of rural society, but 
failed at the same time to discern its aetiology by refusing to ack¬ 
nowledge the factor of male complicity in what religion did to 
women. Thus, said one. 

How many of these sebadasis you see here, are genuine devotees? The 
great majority of them are flotsam. Nobody knows where they come 
from. They are recruited by procurers. It is the same story for all akhras. 
Corrupted themselves, it is they who would bring other people’s wives 
and daughters here in the name of religion and corrupt them as well. 

Another villager described these akhras as ‘abortion centres’. 
According to him— 


^ Sudhir Chakrabarty, ‘Gobhir Nirjon Father Ulto Bankey’ m Baromash, 6:2 
(March-April 1985), p. 4. 
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Parents in these rural parts, sometimes bring an unmarried daughter to 
such an akhra, if she happens to conceive, and leave her there for a 
month or so. The villagers are told that the girl has been sent to serve the 
family’s guru. It is only after a successful abortion that the girl returns 
home. Occasionally, a girl dies [in the process]. Well, there are men who 
will undertake to dig a pit in the sandbank of a river and hide the corpse 
there. The police would look away. The police station is far away. The 
guru sends his votive offering there at regular intervals. Everything is in 
order.^^ 

It was as a variation on this theme that Magaram Chasha had pro¬ 
nounced his ultimatum; ‘Arrange for an abortion, or she must be 
dumped in an akhra!’ This attempt to shirk parenthood by the des¬ 
truction of an embryo or by consigning its carrier to living death in 
an akhra earns for Magaram a place in a historical relationship of 
power—a relationship of male dominance mediated by religion. It is 
a relationship which is overlaid and obscured, in our text, by the 
law’s concern to assign criminality to one or more of the ‘defen¬ 
dants’ in this ‘case’. But the project to reclaim this material for his¬ 
tory calls for a movement in the opposite direction, so that the pall 
of abstract legalism is penetrated in order to identify the murderer’s 
hand as that of patriarchy in its dual role of the cynical lover and the 
authoritarian samaj. 


VI 

In the end, as this document shows in no uncertain terms, patriar¬ 
chy won out. Magaram’s ultimatum produced the desired effect. 
The pregnancy was terminated. Both the foetus and the body that 
had carried it for three months were put out of the way. But it was 
by no means an easy victory. The solidarity born out of fear con¬ 
tained within it another solidarity activated by a different, indeed 
contradictory, principle—namely empathy. If it was the power of 
patriarchy which brought about the first, it was the understanding 
of women which inspired the second. 

The ekrar taken down from Brinda is instructive in this respect. 
Here she concentrates meticulously, for the most part, on the pro¬ 
curement, preparation and administration of the drug that killed 
Chandra. This is precisely what the law wants her deposition to do. 
In its eye she stands nearest to the crime as its immediate agent and 


” Ibid., pp.4-5. 
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is, therefore, required to describe the process of its commission in 
all detail. So we are given an account of her part, spread over four 
days, in obtaining the ingredients for the drug, mixing them for 
medication by the right dosage twice a night, and caring for the preg¬ 
nant woman for the next twenty-four hours until the latter ejects 
the foetus, bleeds to death in extreme pain and is buried. It is only 
when, at this point, the sequence of medication, abortion, death and 
burial grinds to a halt that she exclaims: ‘I administered the medi¬ 
cine in the belief that it would terminate her pregnancy and did not 
realize that it would kill her’. With these words she comes out of the 
metonymic trance of her deposition and identifies herself no longer 
as a defendant speaking of a crime but as a person speaking of her 
sister and as a woman speaking of another woman. The recollec¬ 
tions of that night of violence—of Chandra’s body racked by fever 
and pain, of a plucked foetus, of haemorrhage and death, of a corpse 
surreptitiously buried in the darkness before dawn, and the recol¬ 
lection, above all, of the supreme violence of a man’s rejection of a 
woman impregnated by him—combine to produce an utterance 
which defies the ruse of the law and confers on this text the dignity 
of a tragic discourse. 

What we have here is indeed a classic instance of choice overruled 
inexorably by necessity—by fate, in short. For Chandra was killed 
by the very act which was meant to save her from living death in a 
ghetto of social rejects. Yet here, as in all tragedies, the triumph of 
fate helped to enhance rather than diminish human dignity—the 
dignity of the women’s choice to terminate the pregnancy and their 
determination to act according to it. The contradictions through 
which they picked their way to arrive at that choice were a measure 
both of its gravity and its complexity. They could not defy the au¬ 
thority of the samaj to the extent of enabling a widow with a child 
born out of wedlock to live honourably in the local society. It 
would be a long time yet before such a thing could happen in rural 
Bengal. Historically, therefore, abortion was the only means avail¬ 
able for them to defeat the truly cock-eyed morality which made the 
mother alone culpable for an illicit childbirth, threw her out of 
society and allowed the father to go scot-free. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances their decision to go ahead with the termination of 
Chandra’s pregnancy acquired a content very different from what 
Magaram had on his mind when he confronted her mother with that 
alternative. It was for him merely a ploy to save his own face. But 
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for the women who had gathered around Chandra at this crisis the 
destruction of the foetus was a desperate but consciously adopted 
strategy to prevent the social destruction of another woman, to fight 
for her right to a life with honour within her own society. The deci¬ 
sion to which Bhagaboti, Brinda, Rongu and Chandra herself were 
party amounted thus to an act of resistance against a patriarchal 
tradition that was about to claim yet another woman as its victim; 
and their resistance took that characteristic form often adopted by 
the oppressed to subvert the designs of their oppressors in the guise 
of conforming to them. 

Seen in this light the activity of women assumes a remarkable sali¬ 
ence in this text. Indeed, such activity is one of the most visible 
aspects of an event which is otherwise so shrouded in secrecy and 
shame. It is women who generate most of the movement in it. Men 
have a part to play as helpers, but they do so clearly as auxiliaries: 
Kali Bagdi who has to be coaxed to sell the drug; the elderly peasant 
from Simla mobilized simply to add a nodding consent to Bhagabo¬ 
ti’s decision to go ahead with the abortion; and the three male rela¬ 
tives who figure as undertakers. By contrast, the initiative for all 
that follows Magaram’s threat lies with the women. It is they who 
make up the party which travels to Bhabanipur and brings the 
young widow back to her village. It is they again who clinch the 
deal with the herbalist, get hold of the drug, administer it and care 
for Chandra as she lies convulsed with pain. The exclusion of men 
from these interventions is hardly fortuitous. They are excluded be¬ 
cause such interventions relate to a domain regarded as woman’s 
own. It is the domain of the female body where, according to 
Simone de Beauvoir, ‘pregnancy is above all a drama that is acted 
out within the woman herself’ in terms of the contradictory pulls of 
the immanence of her body and its transcendence: ‘the pregnant 
woman feels the immanence of her body at just the time when it is 
in transcendence’.^* The rhetoric and development of this drama lie, 
on the one hand, in the immanence of that body as it ‘turns upon it¬ 
self in nausea and discomfort’, making the flesh feel like nothing but 
*a gross and present reality’, and, on the other, in the body’s trans¬ 
cendence as ‘the flesh becomes root-stock, source and blossom .. .a 
stirring towards the future’, when by ‘carrying [the foetus within 
her] she feels herself vast as the world’. 

^ These and the other extracts quoted in this paragraph are taken from Simone de 
Beauvoir, The Second Sex (Harmondsworth, 1984), pp.512-13. 
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If, therefore, in many societies like the one under discussion natal 
care lies exclusively with women, this is so not simply because men 
would have it that way. On the contrary, this may well be a sign of 
patriarchy’s retreat in the face of woman’s determination to assert 
her control over her own body at a time when, in pregnancy, she 
knows that ‘her body is at last her own, since it exists for the child 
who belongs to her’.^^ This knowledge constitutes a challenge 
which is genuinely dreaded by male authority. For it operates in an 
area of liminality not strictly governed by the will of husbands and 
fathers—an area which appears to the latter as fraught with uncer¬ 
tainty and danger, since women speak here in a language not fully 
comprehensible to men and conduct themselves by rituals that defy 
male reasoning. 

Hence the elaborate structure of patriarchy’s self-defence set up 
precisely to meet this challenge—the shastric injunctions which 
condemn woman’s body as impure by definition at childbirth; the 
physical exclusion of that body from domestic space immediately 
after parturition; the quarantine imposed by prohibitions and puri¬ 
ficatory rules to ensure the safety of the social body from parturitive 
pollution, and so on. That such prescriptions should so often be 
accompanied by an equally prescriptive male chorus in praise of 
motherhood is quite in order. For such idealization serves* a two¬ 
fold purpose—on the one hand, as a foil to those bans and exclu¬ 
sions which symptomize the fear by which male dominance seeks to 
defend itself, and, on the other, as a technique to defuse the threat 
which woman’s consciousness poses to patriarchy at every child¬ 
birth in a traditional society. 

That is why the Bagdi women of Majgram chose a far from in¬ 
strumental role for themselves even as they pooled their resources 
and wit to arrange for an abortion demanded by a man speaking for 
all of the local patriarchy. As a role situated within the social do¬ 
main of childbirth it defined their independence negatively by ex¬ 
cluding men from all those decisions and initiatives which were vital 
to the termination of Chandra’s pregnancy. What is equally, if not 
more, important is that even in their apparent complicity the 
women acted in accordance with a project that was by no means 
identical with Magaram’s. The latter had made out his ultimatum as 
a choice between abortion and bhek for Chandra. Either of these 


” Ibid., p.5l3. 
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would have served his own purpose, which was to get himself off 
the hook and escape social sanction. Since all he wanted was to des¬ 
troy the evidence of his guilt, it could have been achieved as well by 
the physical destruction of the incriminating embryo as by the so¬ 
cial destruction of the person who carried it. However, for the 
women who had rallied in support of Chandra the alternatives were 
by no means of equal value. In their judgement abortion with all its 
risks was preferable to bhek. This was a choice made by women en¬ 
tirely on their own in order to stop the engine of male authority 
from uprooting a woman from her place in the local society. 

To explain this resistance merely in terms of the obligations of kin 
and kutum is to ignore what is distinctive about it and sets it apart 
from kinship solidarity. It is a fundamental condition of such soli¬ 
darity that the relation between the genders within the group, what¬ 
ever its structure, should remain cohesive and non-antagonistic. For 
without such cohesion there can be no reproduction of species, 
hence no kinship. But that relation turns antagonistic whenever a 
termination of pregnancy is enforced by patriarchy. On such occa¬ 
sions man’s authority stands so clearly opposed to woman’s interest 
that no subterfuge, theological or sociological, can hide the truth of 
their relationship as one of dominance and subordination. No ex¬ 
perience, other than that of rape, elucidates sexual politics more for¬ 
cefully for the woman. Betrayed and bleeding, she sees a core of 
coercion in what she believed was mutual consent and an abstract 
masculinity in the person she thought was her lover. Simone de 
Beauvoir writes of the bitterness of this disillusionment thus: 

when man, the better to succeed in fulfilling his destiny as man, asks 
woman to sacrifice her reproductive possibilities, he is exposing the 
hypocrisy of the masculine moral code. Men universally forbid abor¬ 
tion, but individually they accept it as a convenient solution of a prob¬ 
lem; they are able to contradict themselves with careless cynicism. But 
woman feels these contradictions in her wounded flesh; she is as a rule 
too timid for open revolt against masculine bad faith; she regards herself 
as the victim of an injustice that makes her a criminal against her will, 
and at the same time she feels soiled and humiliated. She embodies in 
concrete and immediate form, in herself, man’s fault; he commits the 
fault, but gets rid of it by putting it off on her ... It is at her first abor¬ 
tion that woman begins to ‘know’. For many women the world will nev¬ 
er be the same.^* 


Ibid. pp. 509-10. 
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It is this knowledge of man’s bad faith which makes woman wiser 
about the limits of a solidarity that pretends to be neutral to gender. 
The rounded, unitary world of kinship can never be the same for 
her again. ^Soiled and humiliated’ she has recourse to an alternative 
solidarity —a solidarity of women. Not an ‘open revolt’ armed with 
trumpet and banner, it is still a visible and loud enough protest in a 
society where initiative and voice are given to man alone. For when 
a victim, however timid, comes to regard herself as an object of in¬ 
justice, she already steps into the role of a critic of the system that 
victimizes her. And any action that follows from that critique con¬ 
tains the elements of a practice of resistance. In rallying round 
Chandra at the hour of her rejection by Magaram and the samaj he 
spoke for, the women of Majgram transcended the limits of kinship 
relations. In choosing abortion as an alternative to bhek, they defied 
the sentence of living death that had been already pronounced upon 
Chandra. That she lost her life as a result of this effort made by the 
other women to save her is the truly tragic import of Brinda’s de¬ 
spair as she said: *I administered the medicine in the belief that it 
would terminate her pregnancy and did not realize that it would kill 
her’. That tragedy was a measure, for its time, of the strength of 
women’s solidarity and its limitation.^^ 


I am grateful to my colleagues of the Subaltern Studies editorial team as well as 
to Ahmed Kamal, Rajyashree Pandey and James Scon for their comments on a draft 
of this essay. 



Approver’s Testimony, Judicial 
Discourse: The Case of 
Chauri Chaura’'' 

SHAHID AMIN 


‘As to [judicial] procedure, the same eccentricity prevailed [under 
the Mughals]. Approvers were not recognised’. 

—William Crooke, The North Western Provincess of India: 
their History, Ethnology and Administration 


1 have earlier suggested that the attack on Chauri Chaura thana on 4 
February 1922 was rooted in a paradox: popular ideas about the 
‘powers* of Mahatma Gandhi were not only at variance with those 
of the local nationalist leadership, they clashed with the basic tenets 
of Gandhism itself.* My study of the major historical source of this 
‘well-known riot’ has brought another paradox to the fore: the dis¬ 
placement of the rebel in the judicisll discourse of the event. In the 
records of the trial the silences of the peasant-accused are superim- 

I am grateful to Habib Ahmad, Dipesh Chakrabarty, Partha Chatterjee, Veena Das 
and, specially, Ranajit Guha for several discussions preceding this essay. A special 
word of thanks is due to David Hardiman for locating and supplying me with a copy 
of the reminiscences of Judge Theodore Piggott. I have also benefited from the criti¬ 
cisms made at the Second Subaltern Studies Conference held at Calcutta in January 
1986. A long session with Professor Upendra Baxi, though quite late in the day, has 
helped me plug some of the legal loopholes in the argument. For those which remain 
I would have to blame myself. 

* Shahid Amin, ‘Gandhi as Mahatma: Gorakhpur District, Eastern UP, 1921 -2’, in 
Ranajit Guha, ed.. Subaltern Studies III: Writings in South Asian History and Society 
(Delhi. 1984). 
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posed upon and given meaning by the instrumental 'speech* of the 
rebel turned Queen’s Evidence—^Mir Shikari, the ‘Chief Approver’. 

We search in vain within the judicial proceedings for the views of 
the protagonists—^rebels against the local coercive state apparatus at 
the important market town of Chaura. The court proceedings large* 
ly record and reconfirm the silences and denials of the 200 odd 
peasants accused of burning the thana and killing the gendarmes of 
that precinct. We are confronted instead with the long testimony of 
the approver. There is no running away from the figure of Shikari 
by turning to the pages of the judgment; the balancing exercises of 
the judges at Gorakhpur and Allahabad are shot through with re¬ 
current recourse to the testimony of Shikari, the approver. The fact 
that my access to ‘Chauri Chaura’ was simultaneously barred and 
made possible by the approver’s testimony and judicial discourse 
suggests that this set of texts cannot be brushed aside in a search for 
the rebels’ view of the event: the problem demands a certain recog¬ 
nition in its own terms. 

It is, I feel, quite impoitant for any historian of the subaltern classes 
to investigate the discursive practices within which statements by 
the police, administrators, judges, and by the accused themselves, 
are produced.^ This is required not in order to discern bias, rectify it 
and thereby arrive at an untainted, propre narrative of things past, 
unsullied by the context within which such a narrative was pro¬ 
duced: that would be to indulge in a pointless positivist venture. It 
is necessitated by the fact that most statements about the dominated 
are produced within well-defined fields of power. The way out does 
not simply lie in a search for new sources for new history, for the 
issue of reading evidence as text is not brought to a close by the dis¬ 
covery of new testimonies, new depositions. It is posed afresh with 
every such discovery. 

Historians of colonial India have hitherto, by and large, coupled 
their political opposition to pronouncements made by English 
judges on the ‘native’ accused with an uncritical reading of judg¬ 
ments. Little attention has been given to the procedural and power 
grids through which ‘facts’ are admitted into the record of events, 
the dense web of intertextuality which is characteristic of so much 

^ Cf. Guha, ‘Criticism must therefore start not by naming a bias but by esamining 
the componmts the discourse, vducle of all idralogy, for the manner in which 
these have combined to describe my particular figure of speech*. Ranajit 

Guha, The Prose erf Counter-Insurgency*, in SitMsem St$tJi€s II (Delhi, 1983), p. 9. 
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that goes into court records, or the ways in which judicial state¬ 
ments on a particular event—say a mass anti-police riot—^are consti¬ 
tuted by an interplay between the legality and politics of the trial. In 
order not to write like a judge one must try to find out how the 
judge wrote. 

As for the approver, he is nothing but a rebel (in fact that is his 
primary qualification as approver)—but he is a rebel who has 
shifted his locus within the event from protagonist of rebellion to 
agent of counter-insurgency. By slipping into the cloak of approver, 
Mir Shikari transformed himself from a malik^ of the local peasant 
‘volunteers’ to being a servant of the prosecution, one who even 
while speaking of the rebels’ past spoke so on behalf of his masters. 
Shikari was then both an ‘accomplice’ to the crimes committed and 
an ‘approver’ of the prosecution’s view of those crimes: in this re¬ 
construction his speech is more important than his person. 

In what follows I have not tried to discover textual clues to an in¬ 
ternal explanation of the act of reneging on Shikari’s part: in the 
absence of sufficient evidence that must remain an open question. I 
have not been looking out, either, for crucial portions of truth¬ 
telling interspersed with patches of falsehood: that would leave un¬ 
posed the problem of the structuring of his testimony. My effort has 
been, rather, to analyse how the testimony of the approver is con¬ 
structed and constituted, and how it functions as materiel for 
judgment—the official pronouncement on the event. This is a 
necessary first step towards listening to the silences of the peasant- 
accused of Chauri Chaura. 

I. The Making of the Approver 

‘An approver should be examined first and not after all the witness¬ 
es who are supposed to corroborate his evidence are examined’. It 
is thus that a certain priority is accorded to the approver’s testimony 
in the latest edition of the classic handbook on the law of evidence 
in colonial and post-colonial India.'* True to this form, Mir Shikari, 

^ ‘Malik’ was the terin used by both elites and subalterns to characterize the 
leader/s of the volunteer force which had marched from the nearby village of Dumri 
to the Chauri Chaura thana. 

* Woodroffe and Ameer Alt's Law of Evidence (14th edition), edited and revised by 
B.R.P. Singhal and Narayan Das (Allahabad, 1981), vol. iv, p. 3338. Unless otherwise 
stated, Ameer Ali, Law of Evidence, refers to the fourth edition of this classic work 
compiled by the original authors. 
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twenty-seven year old ‘cultivator and hideseller’ from chotki Dum- 
ri, a village owned by the Majithias of Dumri Kalan and joined to 
the thana by a mile-long stretch of dirt-road, was ushered in as 'Pro¬ 
secution Witness No.l’ in the Chauri Chaura case. 

In the course of his approver’s testimony (AT), which engaged 
the attention of the judge for the better part of a week, Shikari 
covered considerable ground and went over it with exemplary thor¬ 
oughness. Some of the motifs Shikari’s AT (reproduced in Appen¬ 
dix B) etched and elaborated in the district court at Gorakhpur 
included—the formation of a mandal at chotki Dumri, the enrol¬ 
ment of volunteers, the organizational network and channels of 
communication in tappa Keotali and the surrounding Hata tahsil, 
the participation of local volunteers in bigger Khilafat-Non-Co- 
operation meetings, the decision to picket liquor, meat and fish 
shops, the altercation with the thanedar of Chaura, the delibera¬ 
tions to assert volunteer-strength at the thana and the bazaar, the 
organization and proceedings of the meeting preparatory to the 
march to the thana, the clash with the police and the burning and 
killing at the precinct. 

This substantive piece of testimony was offered by the prosecu¬ 
tion, through the approver— its instrument —to the judge as mate¬ 
riel for his own discourse: the judgment. The Sessions Judge had, 
however, on his records two other statements by Shikari, magister¬ 
ially recorded in March and April respectively- The purely 
instrumental nature of the AT is clearly brought out in Shikari’s 
statement of 5 April 1922: 

1 am an approver in this case./1 mentioned many men as being joint with 
me in the crime./ I identified one of my accomplices today./ This is Kalu 
or Lalu Chamar. He was with us in the sabha; he raised his hand in the 
sabha; he accompanied us up to Chaura; he was crying jais; and he dis¬ 
mantled the thana tiles in the course of the riot. I know accused from be¬ 
fore. He lives in Rakba.^ 

Before making these revealing disclosures during the course of the 
committal proceedings Shikari had also produced a ‘confession’, 
soon after his arrest on 16 March, which had been duly recorded by 

* Committal Proceedings, 5 April 1922. The records of the Court of Sessions in the 
Chauri Chaura trials nos. 44-5 of 1922 (District Records, Gorakhpur) v/ill be 
referred to as Trial, followed by page number; the records of the Committing 
Magistrate will be referred to as (date of evidence/exhibit no.) Comm. Progs. 
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Deputy Collector Thakur Mahendra Pal Singh.^ The legal position 
is that such confessions are considered ‘voluntary’ statements if re¬ 
corded with procedural safeguards by a competent magistrate, and 
are inadmissible as evidence in a court only if ‘the making of the 
confession appears to the Court to have been caused by any induce¬ 
ment, threat or promise, having reference to the charges against the 
accused person, proceeding from a person in authority [e.g. the 
police]’/ If, for example, the confession were extracted by the polipe 
holding out the promise or hope of obtaining pardon for the ac¬ 
cused (and making him a witness for the prosecution), such a con¬ 
fession would be inadmissible in court/ Technically it is the 
Committing Magistrate and not the police or the prosecution who 
can confer the status of approvership and the accompanying par¬ 
don, but there is nothing, apart from a possible retraction in court, 
to prevent the police from inducing such confessions and extracting 
vital pieces of evidence at the preliminary stages of the investigation. 
The onus of proving that such a ‘confession’ was not made volun¬ 
tarily rests on the accused. 

There was of course little prospect of Shikari retracting his earlier 
confession on the grounds that it was extracted by the police with 
the use of torture or the lure of reward—failed approvers might 
have done this.’ The significance of his confession lies in revealing, 

* Sections 164 and 364 of the Cr. P. C. contain provisions for the recording of 
such ‘judicial confessions’. Any magistrate, not being a police officer, may record a 
confession made to him, while the case is under investigation by the police, or at any 
time afterwards, before the commencement of the enquiry (preliminary to committal 
to the court of sessions) or trial. Such confessions are to be recorded and signed in the 
manner prescribed under sec. 364. Section 25 of the Indian Evidence Act 
categorically rules out the admissibility of a confession made to a police officer. 

' Indian Evidence Act, 1872, section 24. 

* Ameer Ali, The Law of Evidence (4th edition, c. 1908), commenury on section 
24. 

^ Sections 25 and 26 of the Evidence Act only rule out confessions made to the 
police. They do not prohibit the police from extracting the story out of an accused 
and then getting it duly recorded before a magistrate. In fact, section 29 lays down 
that if ‘a confession is otherwise relevant, it does not become irrelevant merely 
because it was made under a promise of secrecy, or in consequence of deception 
practised on the accused person for the purpose of obtaining it, or when he was 
drunk, or because it was made in answer to questions which he need not have 
answered, whatever may have been the form of these questions, or because he was 
not warned that he was not bound to make such confession, and that evidence of it 
may be given against him.’ Emphasis added. 
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at an early stage of its career, the purely instrumental nature of the 
authorial voice of the approver, where the ‘I’ of 4 February 1922 
is at the service successively of the police, the prosecution and the 
judges at Gorakhpur and Allahabad. This is achieved not by contin¬ 
gent factors whereby a certain number of policemen confront a par¬ 
ticular accused-to-be-made-approver. It is the consequence of the 
requirements that the AT must fulfil to be admissible as good 
enough evidence in court: the potential approver must implicate 
hhnself as an accomplice—the I/We of the narrative of the event 
must consistently be used as an instrumental voice which helps 
bring everybody named by it (apart from the first person singular) 
nearer judicial penalty. The following portion of Shikari’s confes¬ 
sion brings this out rather well: 

Then violent pelting of kankars began. I also threw kankars .... As 
soon as they [the constables] came out at the door, we, all those whose 
names I have mentioned to have been present at the gate of the thana, we 
killed them . ... I too set fire to the dewanji’s house. 

The significant characteristic of Shikari’s confession is that it bears 
clear traces of certain essential markers of the AT, so much so that it 
qualifies decidedly as a proto-AT text. To be sure, there were two 
other potential candidates, Bhagwan Ahir and Ramrup Barai, for 
the role of approver. All three were kept in the kotwali in separate 
cells—away from the other accused locked up in the district jail— 
for it was ‘thought that one of these three might be made an 
approver’." The legal requirement was that they should not see the 
accused before formally identifying and implicating them in court. 

In his confession Bhagwan Ahir, a demobbed soldier turned drill 
master of Dumri Mandal, recounts his altercation with and the sub¬ 
sequent beating by the thanedar of Chaura—the immediate spark 
that set the thana on fire. He also dwells upon the confabulations, 
deliberations and organization for the gathering at Dumri on 4 
February to question Gupteshar Singh, the thanedar, and picket 
Mundera Bazar. He provides an account of the Dumri sabha and 
recognizes some two dozen volunteers. In his narrative of the riot 
he names persons who brought kerosene and burnt the thana, and a 

Statement under section 164 of IPC of Shikari, s/o Mir Qurban, age twenty-five 
years, resident of Dumri Khurd, P.S. Chaura, 16 March 1922, exhibit no. 138, 
Comm. Progs. Emphasis added. 

'' Evidence of Khan Bahadur Saiyid Ashfaq Hussain, Trial 679-80; cf. Appendix 
B, para 26. 
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few others who killed a constable and the thanedar. But, interesting¬ 
ly, Bhagwan Ahir stops short of implicating himself directly in the 
riot: he shies away from revealing his true accomplice self. He 
attempts rather to highlight his good deeds during the riot and 
underlines the inherent dangers of his liminal position as a govern¬ 
ment pensioner/volunteer—one who fell outside the rigidly pola¬ 
rized theatre of violence at the Chaura thana. His narrative of the 
riot is broken by his having to go some distance to relieve himself. 
After this break the thread is picked up by Bhagwan Ahir, not to 
implicate others by implicating himself but to establish his role in 
the rescue of the thanedar’s widow and her children—to stress, in 
short, his increasing distance from the rioters: 

All the people were ready to kill the wife of S.I. Dudhai Bhar had a sword 
in his hand and proceeded to kill the S.I.’s child. I took up the child in my 
arms and requested Dudhai Bhar to spare the life of that child. Bhar 
[ 51 c] then proceeded to kill the other child. I took up that child too in 
my arms .... Then a large number of people whom I do not know fell 
upon her. I entreated these fellows also. Then 1 took the S.I.’s wife up to 
the field of Naipal .... Then Inderjit Hajjam said ‘This man gets pen¬ 
sion beat him . . . The Sub Inspector’s wife will be witness for him’. 
Then Karia struck me two blows with a patti. Ramdas also beat me.’^ 

But all this is to bark up and snuggle against the wrong end of the 
judicial stick, for an approver-to-be is subsequently pardoned not 
for his occasional good deed during the crime to which he testifies. 
His testimony must be that of an accomplice,'^ and it is here that 
Bhagwan Ahir fell short of procedural requirements. One gets the 
feeling that he was shortlisted as a potential approver not because 
his confession was first-rate AT material but because as an impor¬ 
tant personality from the pre-history of the event his transforma¬ 
tion into Queen’s Evidence would have been a major political and 
psychological victory for the prosecution over the accused. Bhag¬ 
wan Ahir suggests himself as a pawn in the unfolding politics of the 
trial, but as one who was worsted before he could cover enough 
ground to be imbued with a certain power. Just three days after his 
confession Shikari came up with a more complete and legally sus¬ 
tainable story. The half chance of freedom available to the renegade 
was thus not properly grasped by this subaltern of the Mesopotamia 
campaign. He died on the gallows in the summer of 1923. 

Statement of Bhagwan. .. Ahir, 13 March 1922, exhibit 226, Comm. Progs. 
" Ameer Ali, pp. 835ff. 
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Ramrup Barai, the panwala from Mundera Bazar, was arrested 
quite early in March and provided a very full story in his ‘confes¬ 
sion’ before the magistrate.Ramrup’s statement is full of authentic 
details about the prehistory of the riot and the actual clash outside 
the thana on the afternoon of 4 February. An idea of the inversion 
brought about by the power of local volunteer organizations is con¬ 
veyed by the verbal abuse directed at the thanedar of Chaura. When 
Bhagwan Ahir, Ramrup Barai recalled, was cornered by Gupteshar 
Singh in Mundera Bazar on 1 February for being a 'namakharam* 
government pensioner turned ‘volunteer’, Bhagwan Ahir replied 
with an abusive, ‘Lund se’ (my penis (to you))! This four-letter re¬ 
tort proffered to the local thanedar in the presence of other ‘volun¬ 
teers’ in the Bazar was largely responsible for Bhagwan Ahir being 
beaten up by Gupteshar Singh—a significant link in the chain of 
events leading to 4 February 1922. But the betel-seller from Mun¬ 
dera Bazar was not just recalling the pre-history of ‘Chauri Chaura’, 
expletives and all; his ‘confession’ was that of a potential approver. 
Clear impressions of the directions given by the police are to be 
found in two types of statements: the characteristic self-implication 
in ‘joint crimes’, and the way Ramrup interrupts the narrative of 
micro-sequences to identify the accused at each and every stage of 
their march towards the thana. I have tried to highlight this latter 
feature by a schematic table of Action and Identification. This basic 
structure, fulfilling the requirements of a full-fledged AT, was far 
too precious to the police to have been created by the mere recollec¬ 
tion of an arrested rioter. 

ACTION 1: Gathering at Mundera Bazar on 1 February 1922 to pick¬ 
et the Bazar. 

IDENTIFICATION ‘Among the volunteers who were there / recog¬ 
nized Bengali Bhar of Bhartolia, Lai Mohd., Ramdas Kalwar, Bhag¬ 
wan Ahir, residents of Chaura, Shikari and Nazar Ali, residents of 
Dumri. I did not identify others. The remaining others were of 
Raghuapur, Bale, Dumri and Chaura. I do not know their names'. 
ACTION 2: Deliberations in Dumri on the 1st night and 2nd morn¬ 
ing, when letters were drafted to gather at Dumri on 4 Feb. (to 
question the S.l.) 

IDENTIFICATION ‘Bengali Bhar, Lai Mohd., etc . . . were present 
there . . . When I reached there [the next morning] all the persons 

'■* Statement of Ramrup . . . Barai, 6 March 1922, exhibit 225, Comm. Progs. 
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who were present the previous night were sitting at that time ... ’ 
ACTION 3: Gathering at Dumri on the 4th morning. 
IDENTIFICATION ‘When I reached Dumri I found fifty volunteers 
sitting on the threshing ground . . . I recognised Nazar Ali, Lai 
Mohd etc ... 

ACTION 4: Marching off towards the thana. 

IDENTIFICATION ‘Besides those whose names I have mentioned in 
my statement yesterday, I identified Tihar Bhar of Bhartolia .. 

When Ramrup comes to the actual clash with the police we get such 
statements as, ‘Then ail turned . .. towards the thana and began to 
throw kankar from the [railway] line: I also threw kankar from the 
line'; ‘Then myself, Nazar Ali, Shikari and a Sain and many others 
pulled out the thana gate and broke it’; ‘We all, i.e. myself, Bhagwan 
Ahir and a Muhamadan of Chaura whose name I do not know went 
to the market and asked for kerosene oiV. 

This panwari from Mundera Bazar then produced for the police 
and the prosecution a first-rate ‘confession’, and he had only to wait 
in hopeful solitary confinement at the kotwali for summons to 
appear as an approver in the makeshift court the Committing 
Magistrate had set up in the middle of the district jail compound. 
Ramrup’s prolonged absence in the kotwali had created a strong 
suspicion among the accused of his having been pardoned. Dwarka 
Gosain of Chaura, when faced with an adverse mention in Ram¬ 
rup’s confession, replied: ‘Ramrum Barai and I have no enmity. He 
names me as he has been given a pardon and had appeared as a 
witness’.*^ 

But the fact was that Ramrup had been pipped at the post by 
Shikari and was now in the same boat as Dwarka Gosain; except 
that while Dwarka survived a fourteen-year stint in the Andamans 
to be released in 1938, Ramrup Barai, partly because he had impli¬ 
cated himself in the hope of being pardoned, was convicted of mur¬ 
der and hanged. For the prosecution it was a simple case of Ram¬ 
rup’s potential as approver being less than Shikari’s. As the DSP in¬ 
charge of the case told the Sessions Judge in September 1922: Tn ev¬ 
ery big case an approver is put up, therefore after the statements of 
Ramrup Barai, Bhagwan Ahir and Shikari had been taken 1 and the 

Ibid. 

Memo, of examination, 28 May 1922, Comm. Progs. 
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DIG consulted as to who should be made approver out of the three; 
at last it was decided that Shikari should be made approver, and the 
Commiuing Magistrate was then approached.’ (Trial 682.) To Ram- 
rup this ‘decision’ appeared a betrayal. Having been tossed back to 
the wrong side of the law he pleaded pathetically against this ‘decep¬ 
tion’: ‘Darogha Lachhman Singh was standing there, when I saw 
him I salammed and joined my hands and asked what fault I had 
committed that he had deceived me so. He said he had made me an 
approver but the Sahib had struck out my name and he was not in 
fault.’ (Trial 906.) The politics of the trial may have given Ramrup the 
chance of becoming an approver had it been thought necessary by 
the prosecution to have not one but two important actors from the 
pre-history of the event don the mantle of approvers. In fact before 
Shikari had been arrested in mid March, the DSP and the DIG were 
not very clear ‘whether there should be 2 or 4 (in question) approv¬ 
ers’. (Trial 679.) But the procedural requirement was that someone 
who had stayed on after Shikari had left the burning thana be called 
upon to implicate the rioters in the subsequent progress of their 
crimes.’^ 

The committal proceedings began with just Shikari in the saddle. 
On 18 April another accused, Thakur Ahir, was apprehended; he, in 
the course of his confession to the police, provided an account of 
the latter phase of the riot, buttressing his story by giving the ‘clue 
of 2 or 3 muskets . . . that Tirathraj had thrown . . . during the riot 
in the well near the thana’. While his confession, made to a police 

Ramrup retracted his confessions before the sessions, and recounted his 
experience of police torture and the accompanying inducement of pardon and 
approvership. He also sought to convey the impression that he had nothing 
whatsoever to do with his earlier ‘confession’, that it was a statement which had 
actually been written up and read out to the magistrate by the DSP, Ashfaq Hussain. 
This allegation (no doubt prompted by his lawyer to get the ‘confession’ invalidated 
on procedural grounds) was as untrue as the earlier story of torture and promise of 
freedom seems correct. The High Court judges took a narrowly legalistic view and 
ruled chat they saw ‘no reason to doubt that it was voluntarily made’. However, the 
text of the ‘confession’ strongly suggests that it had been made by Ramrup after an 
assurance of pardon had been given by the police. During his pathetic attempt to 
distance himself from his ‘confession’, Ramrup repeatedly harped on the imagery of 
someone who was to be free now being handcuffed and shackled. See, Examination- 
in-chief of Ramrup, Trial 898-906; appeal no. 51 of 1923: King Emperor vs. 
Abdullah and others, judgment of the Allahabad High Court, 30 April 1923, pp. 41, 
70 (hereafter. Judgment, High Court). 

'* Evidence of G.S. Kher, DSP, Police, 21 April 1922, Comm. Progs. 
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officer, was invalid under section 25 of the Evidence Act, the provi¬ 
sions of section 27 guaranteed the validity of the operative part ‘by 
the discovery of facts in consequence of information given’. The 
police acted on this information the next day, and realizing the 
potential of Thakur as the second approver took steps to keep him 
under arrest in the dak bungalow, away from Shikari who was en¬ 
sconced in the kotwali. On 21 April a formal application was moved 
by the Public Prosecutor for the grant of pardon to Thakur Ahir, 
which ended with the request that ‘if the Court considers it expe¬ 
dient and necessary for the case he [Thakur] may be tendered a con¬ 
ditional pardon, and examined as an approver . .The request 
was granted by Mahesh Bal Dikshit. The quest for approvers had 
ended. A complete case could now be built against the Chauri 
Chaura accused. 

Taking a cue from ‘Chauri Chaura’ one could say that in every case 
of mass peasant rioting the AT is the usual precondition for the 
judicial process to take its course. Khan Ashfaq Hussain was almost 
axiomatic on this point: ‘In every big case an approver is put up, 
therefore ... I and the DIG consulted as to who should be made 
approver . . .’, he told the Session’s Judge in September 1922. 

Faced with the considerable task of successfully pressing charges 
against the 225 accused of joint crimes committed during the riot at 
Chauri Chaura, the prosecution’s main concern was to get hold of a 
connected narrative—a chain of events—leading up to and ending 
with the ‘occurence’ itself. No amount of rummaging by the police 
through confiscated Congress and Khilafat papers at Gorakhpur 
could do away with the need for ‘hard’ evidence about the back¬ 
ground to the riot from Chaura, chotki Dumri and tappa Keotali 
generally The AT was not the only narrative to have been pro¬ 
duced from this ilaqa in the court: others—agents and karindas of 
neighbouring landlords, peons and khidmatgars at the thana and the 

” M.R.B. Kadri, Petition, 21 April 1922, exhibit 523, Comm. Progs. In this 
discussion I shall concentrate on Shikari’s testimony as he was clearly the chief 
approver in this case. 

The Sadr Kotwal raided the Congress and Khilafat office.s the next day and 
carried a can-load of papers (forty files, nine bundles of pledge forms, both signed 
and unsigned, a dictionary and even a one-maund weight!) to the kotwali. These 
papers were gone through by the DSP to extract lists of volunteers of the Chaura 
thana. See, Trial 791-4, and exhibits 17-122, Comm. Progs. 
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neighbouring railway station, constables and chaukidars who sur¬ 
vived the massacre—^were no doubt summoned and testified to the 
crime and its pre-history.^^ But much of this evidence was fragmen¬ 
tary and did not cover its entire course. As for the accused, none of 
them came forward to make a programmatic or political 
statement.^^ Even the ‘ring leaders’ proffered only different sorts of 
denials and alibis, ranging from Nazar Ali’s plea of mistaken identi¬ 
ty with his namesake, Shikari’s uncle, to Lai Mohammad's claim of 
having been knocked down unconscious by buckshot before the 
thana was stormed.Speech of this kind in the court-room was 
mostly evasive: these were attempts by the accused to dissociate 
themselves from the events being narrated—most minutely by 
Shikari—so as to escape punishment. 

However, fear of punishment, while it makes the accused ‘econo¬ 
mical of truth’,^^ also yields the figure of the approver: the peasant- 
accused turned renegade, who, protected by the law (and goaded by 
the prosecution) speaks of the pre-history and the actual occurrence 
of the event in a historical, systematic and accusatory mode. Punish¬ 
ment thus generates reticence and disclosure at the two ends of the 
spectrum. Judicial discursive practice ideally requires both these; in 
fact in the case of a mass trial it banks on the disclosures of the 
approver to strike the reticent accused down with fear of punish¬ 
ment. Shikari’s was a ‘competent’ testimony against the Chauri 
Chaura accused, forged from an early stage to feed and fit into the 
production of judicial discourse.^^ 

II. Characteristics of the Approver's Testimony 

The first thing that strikes one while reading the testimony of 
Shikari (see Appendix B) is that it clearly cannot be read as the dis- 

See for instance the evidence of Sadhai, the syce of the darogha, Autar, the 
washerman of the thana, and of Siddiq, the only surviving consuble from the thana, 
before the Sessions Judge. 

Cf. section in below. 

See inter alia, the statement of Nazar Ali and Lai Mohammad, 6 June 1922, 
Comm. Progs. 

Judgment, High Court. 

The relevant section in the Law of Evidence sutes: 'An accomplice shall be a 
competent witess against an accused person; and a conviction is not illegal merely 
because it proceeds upon the uncorroborated testimony of an accomplice’. Section 
133. Of course there is a ‘rule of prudence’ (section 114, illustration (b) } which 
requires judges not to convict on the basis of such uncorroborated testimony, but 
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course of a repentant rebel. Despite its length, scope and detail, it 
bears just too many traces of outside structuring, raising consider¬ 
able problems with regard to its autonomy and authorship. This 
AT, the vehicle of the prosecution, bears the impress of an interro¬ 
gating power and the stamp of violent intervention: fear of punish¬ 
ment, actual torture and, most crucially, promise of pardon and 
reward.^* These are its originary characteristics. The specific accusa¬ 
tory mode, and its instrumental and transactional character, set the 
AT apart froni the inquisitorial confessions wherein ‘the accused 
himself took part in the ritual of producing penal truth’.^^ The basic 
difference lies in the fact that whereas in Foucault’s medieval 
Europe the more the accused confessed the greater the justness of 
the punishment became, in our case the more Shikari-as-approver 
implicated himself in the ‘crime of Chauri Chaura’ the better the 
chances became of his being pardoned. 

Prosecution converts the renegade into an approver, enabling his 
recall to become Testimony—one which can stand up in a court of 
law—and making possible judgment within the construction of a 
master narrative of the event and the allocation of punishment. The 
AT is not just a renegade’s perception of past events; his testimony, 
much more so than every other kind of testimony, is ‘at the service 
of judgment*. ‘Testimony’, Paul Ricoeur suggests, ‘signifies some¬ 
thing other than a simple narration of things seen’. In fact. 

Testimony is that on which we rely to think that ... to estimate that ... 
in short to judge. Testimony wants to justify, to prove the good basis of 
an assertion which, beyond the fact, claims to attain its meaning. 

The eyewimess character of testimony, therefore, never suffices to con¬ 
stitute its meaning. It is necessary that there be not only a statement but 
an account of a fact serving to prove an opinion or truth.^* 

In the present case the approver had to testify in a very marked 
sense. Shikari’s AT was created so that it prove the good basis of an 

legal pundits recognized that the raison d’etre of section 133 was the 'impossibility’ 
of bringing ‘the principal offenders to justice... without recourse to such evidence’. 
Cf. Law Commision of India. 69th Report on the Indian Evidence Act, 1872 (Delhi, 
1979), chapter 73. 

^ Shikari, for obvious reasons, did not talk about violent interrogation, but for 
Ramrup see footnote 17 above. 

^ Michel Foucault, Discipline and Punish: The Birth of the Prison (Harmtmds- 
worth, 1977), p. 38. 

" I^Nsi Ricoeur, ‘The Hermeneutics of Testimony’, in his Esseys m BikUad 
Interpretation (Philadelj^iia, 1980), pp. 129, 123-^. Emphasu in original. 
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assertion—the seven charges against the 225 Chauri Chaura 
accused.^’ 

The task of the AT was to narrate all the micro-sequences that 
were thought to be at the basis of these culpable acts (and episodes 
which in the opinion of the prosecution had a bearing on them), 
identify the accused at each step of their onward march towards 
crime, and affirm that there were no legal or procedural limitations 
to its juridical reliability. The prosecution, through its interven¬ 
tions, ensured that Shikari’s testimony successfully performed these 
tasks for which it had been designed. Broadly speaking, these three 
interrelated tasks were accomplished in sections A, C and B respec¬ 
tively of the AT (see Appendix B). 

Of course the underlying consideration was that Shikari testify as 
an accomplice-accuser. This dual character—operating from both 
sides of the law—marked the AT out from all other testimonies. I 

^ The 225 committed to the sessions were charged with the following offences: 

1. That they, on the fourth day of February 1922, at Dumri agreed among 
themselves to do illegal acts, to wit, to overawe the police with force or show 
of force, or to beat them, in consequence of what the Sub-Inspector and his 
subordinates had done in the discharge of their duty as public servants in 
preventing ‘volunteers’ from committing a breach of peace, (section 120B of 
the Penal Code) 

2. That they on the said date, at Chaura, were members of an unlawful 
assembly, the common object of which was to challenge the Chaura police, 
to intimidate them by force, or show of force, to beat, burn and kill them, to 
bum and destroy their property and other property belonging to govern¬ 
ment, and to loot the same, (section 47} 

3. That they ... assembly in prosecution of the common object of which all or 
some of the members of the said assembly intentionally caused -the death of 
23 police officials, (section 302 ..., with reference to section 149) 

4. That they . .. assembly committed mischief by fire intending or knowing it 
to be likely that they would thereby cause destruction of the buildings of the 
police station, (section 436, with reference to section 149) 

5. That they ... assembly in prosecution of the common object of which some 
of the members of the said assembly committed the offence of dacoicy. 
(section 395..., with reference to section 149) 

6. That they ... assembly in prosecution of the common object of which hun 
was voluntarily caused to various police officials, including chaukidars, in the 
dischai^e of their duty (i.e. the dispersing of the unlawful assembly) as such 
public servants, or in consequence of the Sub-Inspector and consubles 
stopping an unlawful procession for forcible picketing at Mundera Bazar, 
(section 322, with reference to section 149) 

Boidcs these, twenty-six accused were charged with ‘railway and telegraph 
offences’. 
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have already isolated this duality: condemnation/self implication in 
the proto-AT confession of Shikari.^® A short but graphic illustra¬ 
tion is provided in the following extract (para 22 below) of his de¬ 
tailed testimony before the Sessions Judge: 

I threw kankar and bricks and beat constables—knocked their life out 
of them; and I set fire to the diwanji’s house; and 1 beat the daroghaji 
and I brought the darogha’s corpse to where the constables’ corpses 
were. There were many others with me wherever I did anything. I rec¬ 
ognized some of my associates in this riot. (Trial 12)^' 

The specific task of the AT was not just to limit itself to the crime 
but, as it were, to go behind it, to help the prosecution fashion its 
pre-history. In this way the actions of the accused were imbued in 
court with a certain premeditation which was essential for the 
charge of conspiracy (charge no. 1) to be established. The presence 
of the motif, ‘political activity leading to crime’, was sought in the 
interest of establishing the general climate of disobedience of all au¬ 
thority (the state’s and the DCC’s). This would make ‘Chauri 
Chaura’ intelligible and condemnable as a ‘crime’ without having to 
establish individual motivation for an attack on the thana for each of 
the accused. Such requirements result in Shikari’s testimony being 
structured along the two interrelated grids of Narrative and Identi¬ 
fication, or along the ‘Episodic and the Configurational’, to borrow 
an idea from Paul Ricoeur.^^ 

The narrative, a connected chain of events leading to the ‘occurr¬ 
ence at the thana’ is broken up into micro-sequences relevant to the 
crime, and at each juncture Shikari is made to pause and remember 
the names and faces of those whom he now ‘recognizes’ as those ac¬ 
cused of involvement in the riot. Some of the more important of 
these appear below. 

ACTION 1: Formation of the Dumri Mandal (paras 2, 4). 
IDENTIFICATION : ‘About 50 men of Mundera came to my door. And 
men of Chaura came. And a Brahman whom 1 have identified here, 
a tallish man. Perhaps his name is Dwarka. And many men came 
with him. Abdullah of Rajdhani. . . and a Pandit of Rampurwa, 
whose name 1 know now to be Sham Sundar... Nazar Ali also 

See p. 171 above. 

Emphasis added. See also paras 32-3 of Appendix B. 

” Paul Ricoeur, The Narrative Function’, in his Hermeneutics and the Human 
Sciences: Ess^s on Language, Action and Interpretation (Cambridge, Paris, 1981). 
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came . .. Ganesh Bania of Mundera, Ramrup Barai of Mundera and 
Chedi Bhar of Chaura, etc ... I do not know who else was there, 
but all the men of my village were there. Some of the names—^most 
of them—I learnt before the lower court. The rest I knew before.’ 
ACTION 2: Recruitment of volunteers—those who became volun¬ 
teers (para 5). 

IDENTIFICATION; T and Nakchhed and Nazar Ali recruited 8 or 9 
men. Nakchhed wrote the forms. Chingi Teli, Bihari Pasi, Phenku 
Pasi, Sukhdeo Pasi, Bindeshwari Saithwar, Jangi Ahir, Dudhai Cha- 
mar, and 2 men of Bale whose names 1 do not remember. These 
were recruited. Of them Phenku, Jangi are not among the accused.' 
ACTION 3: Attempt at picketing Mundera Bazar in late January 
(para 6). 

identification: ‘We went there with 30 or 32 volunteers; Nazar 
Ali, Bikram, Sukhdeo—I do not remember the other names .. . 
I started with 30 or 32 for Mundera but did not go there but to 
Bhupa.’ 

ACTION 4: Meeting at Hata to Counter Aman Sabha, 31 January 
(para 8). 

identification: ‘Of the accused those who were in Hata assembly 
are Sukhdeo Pasi, Sadho Sainthwar, Dudhai Chamar, Chingi Teli, 
etc,... I do not remember the others.’ 

ACTION 5: Attempt at picketing Mundera Bazar on 1 February 
(para 11). 

identification: ‘Of.the people I have named today [see im¬ 
mediately above] Chingi Teli, Dudhai Chamar were not there, the 
rest were all there.’ 

ACTION 6: Deliberations on the evening of 1 February at Shikari’s 
house (para 12). 

identification: ‘To that came Mahadeo of Chaura, Kheli Bhar, 
Bhagwan Ahir, Lai Muhammad Sain, Ramrup Barai, Nazar Ali. 
And others whose names I do not know. Kheli Bhar died in the riot. 
The other S are among the accused. * 

action 7: Continuation of deliberations on the morning of 2 
February (para 13). 

identification: ‘The same people came to my house as had been 
there on the day before, and a boy named Nakchhed ... That day 5 
letters were written. By Nakchhed.’ 

action 8: Dumri sabha on the morning of 4 February. Marching on 
oath to the thana (para 17). 
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identification: ‘I noticed carefully. Everyone was ready to go, no 
one drew back .... All the men of my village raised their hands. 
That is all the accused of my village who are present. Also Ramrap 
Barai, Thakur Ahir (approver), Naipal Mallah, Ganesh Bania the 
Chaura accused whom 1 have indentified; all these persons were 
among those who raised their hands. And Sham Sundar accused, 
and Meghu Tiwari accused, and Dwarka Pandey accused, and 
Abdullah alias Sukhi accused and Jaglal Kewat accused, and Kalu 
alias Lalu accused (Chamar), and Baran Bania accused; and many 
persons whom I do not remember. And I ‘recognized by face* 
several others.* 

The significance of these micro-sequences for the pre-history of 
the event can be better grasped with the aid of Barthes’ notion of 
‘risky moments* which inhere in narratives. The basic distinction 
that Roland Barthes has drawn between ‘function’ and ‘index’ (or 
the syntagmatic and the paradigmatic) is of crucial importance, as it 
helps us analyse the generation of meaning and distinguish the 
largely metonymic from the largely metaphoric types of dis¬ 
course.^^ Even in the sequential progress of the narrative, Barthes 
writes, the ‘units are not all of the same “importance”; some consti¬ 
tute real hinge-points of the narrative (or of a fragment of the narra¬ 
tive); others merely “fill in’* the narrative space separating the hinge 
functions*.^ Barthes calls the former cardinal functions and the lat¬ 
ter, ‘having regard to their complementary nature, catalysers*. These 
cardinal functions, which mark out the inauguration and closure of 
the ‘risky moment of the narrative’,^^ raise the possibility of an 
alternative, and, picking up one thread rather than the other, prod 
the narrative forward. 

For a function to be cardinal, it is enough that the action to which it re¬ 
fers open (or continue, or close) an alternative that is of direct consequ¬ 
ence for the subsequent development of the story, in shon that it inau¬ 
gurate or conclude an uncertainty. If in a fragment of narrative, the tele- 

” See Roland Barthes, ‘Introduction to the Structural Analysis of Narratives' in 
his Image-Music-Text (Glasgow, 1979). See also Barthes, Eiements of Semiology 
(New York, 1980), p. 60, and Roman Jakobson's celebrated ‘Two Aspects oi 
Language and two types of Aphasic Disturbances', in Jakobson and Morris Hale, 
Fundamentals ofLangstage (The Hague, 1956). We should note that die AT, while it 
serves a metonymic function in judicial discourse, is not purely metonymic in its 
structure. Intervennons by the prosecution ensure this. 

^ Bardies, *Structdral Analysis of Narratives', p. 93. 

»Ibid., p. 95. 
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phone fingSt it is equally possible, to answer or not answer, two acts 
which will unfailingly carry the narrative along different paths.^ 

Such *risky moments*, Barthes feels, are part of any narrative. Their 
presence, though in a slightly different guise, is all the more marked 
in the reconstitution of culpable actions through the AT in court. 
Apart from apportioning responsibility for the actual crime, one of 
the tasks of the prosecution and judge alike is to establish whether 
particular individuals were or were not participants in acts which, 
thdugh not covered by the charges levied, are nevertheless under¬ 
stood as complicit with the crime and make the sudden breaking of 
the law that much more intelligible. The specific feature of these ris¬ 
ky moments in testimonies is that they are seen as significant only in 
retrospect. Their significance as ‘moments of risk’ is the product of 
the prosecution’s own understanding of the pre-history of the 
crime. As a result, ceruin crucial junctures assume an importance in 
the later testimony of the approver which is wholly missing from 
his earlier statements—a feature which underscores once again the 
interventions by which the AT is constituted. 

An important case of such a construction of a risky moment is 
afforded by Shikari’s account of the meeting at the nearby tahsil 
headquarters of Hata on 31 January 1922 (see Appendix B para 8). 
Let us look at the making of this account more closely. In his con¬ 
fession of 16 March the Hata sabha figures almost as a catalyser, 
merely filling in the narrative space between the two cardinal func¬ 
tions of the attempted picketing of Mundera Bazar in late January 
and early February.^’' During the committal proceedings in the 
court of Mahesh Bal Dikshit the prosecution elicited the following 
information from Shikari about the Hata sabha: 

While the sabha was gathering I went to a relation of mine. When I re¬ 
turned the sabha was ending. A pandifji standing on a chauki was recit¬ 
ing, ‘Mohd. Ali’s mother says “son die for the Khilafat”.’ I also heard 
some other things but I don’t remember. 

^ Ibid., pp. 93-4. Emphasis in original. 

Cf. ‘On Saturday, the market day, eight days before the occurrence of Chaura, 
Nazar Ali went to Mundera Bazar widi the volunteers to stop the sale of toddy, wine, 
fish and meat. Raghubir Dayal said to diem “Go away from the market as the Babu 
saheb does not permit it”. ^ all of thrai went away. After this we went to Hau on 
Tuesday. Nazar Ali and I went to Hau with 50 volunteers. A meeting was held there. 
A Pandit of Gorakhpur had gone to join the meeting. He in his lecture said that 
Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali had been sentenced to two year’s each and their 
mother had sent a message to them m give their lives in the cause of Khilafat. From 
Hau we came back to Mundera ....’ Exhibit 138, Comm. Progs. 
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We were all affected by the speech, we became enthusiastic. Our heads 
swelled. We got up and shouted Gandhi’s, Tilak’s, Swaraj’s, Bharat 
Mata’s, Md. AH and Shaukat Ali’s jais. Then we formed into lines. We 
stood up opposite the tahsil and the thana and we put up a charkha and 2 
or 4 flags in front, and we all went towards the bazar by the tahsil. It was 
Hata Bazar day. 

In front of the tahsil we halted 10 or 12 minutes and shouted all the jais 
mentioned above. The tahsildar, S.I., constables were there but no one 
arrested us. 

We reached our office in Hata Bazar. Nazar AH then whistled... a 
whistle like this (exhibit 137)... We all knew the significance of the whis¬ 
tles from before as we had been instructed. This whistle was to stay and 
we stayed. The sun set. Then we left for Bharangua [and the next morn¬ 
ing tried to picket Mundera Bazar.] 

We notice immediately that under the questioning of the prosecu¬ 
tion Shikari is here providing information about crowd discipline, 
responses to pre-arranged signals, and defying the authority of the 
local functionaries of the state. All of these could very easily feed 
into a different but related master narrative which would present the 
proceedings after the Hata sabha almost as a dress rehearsal of the 
riot at Chauri Chaura. In the court of the Sessions Judge Shikari re¬ 
peats all this, but, crucially, he now also identifies those accused 
present at Hata on that Tuesday afternoon. The prosecution now 
requires Shikari to identify the accused at this crucial juncture. As 
Shikari replies under cross examination— 

It was when I came into this (Sessions) Court that I first realised the im¬ 
portance of naming the persons whom I had seen at the Hata sabha. Be¬ 
fore this I had not been questioned as to this: I mentioned it when the 
prosecution counsel asked me in the court. (Trial 47) 

This was so because the Committing Magistrate in his ‘order’ had 
construed the Hata sabha as a ‘moment of risk’, ‘of direct consequ¬ 
ence for the subsequent development of the story .. . ’. In Mahesh 
Bal Dikshit’s master narrative (which relies on Shikari and the 
report of the local Sub-Inspector) the importance of this sabha is 
established in sequential, ‘configurational* and symbolic terms. The 
holding of the sabha, within earshot of the thana and the tahsil and in 
opposition to the Aman sabha convened by the pargana hakims is 
construed by the Committing Magistrate as a highly significant act. 

Statement of Shikari in the court of the Committing Magistrate, 29 March 1922, 
Comm. Progs. 
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For Dikshit it showed both ‘independence of government control’ 
and of ‘accredited leaders’ of the Congress. The decision of Nazar 
Ali and others to picket Mundera Bazar flows as a consequence of 
the victory over government authority at the tahsil headquarters; 
their reaction to the beating of Bhagwan Ahir the next day by the 
thanedar of Chaura is also overdetermined by the achievements of 
the Hata meeting: having challenged the authority of the SDO, the 
tahsil and the thana, they could not brooke the assertion of author¬ 
ity* by Gupteshar Singh—a mere mufassil thanedar. The loss of 
power and authority by the state functionaries at Hata leads to the 
loss of life by the thana police at Chauri Chaura four days later. The 
‘tragedy of Chauri Chaura’ was thus anticipated by the Non-Co¬ 
operation movement generally and its particular manifestation at 
Hata on 31 January 1922: it could not ‘be regarded as a stray act of 
rowdyism on the part of the Non-co-operators and their 
sympathisers’.^’ In the scenario of the Committing Magistrate, 
based on the testimony of the approver, three days before the 
‘occurrence’, the peasant accused of Chauri Chaura had already 
taken the law into their hands at Hata: 

As if to further rub in the lesson, and to show their independence not 
only of government control but also of their accredited leaders, they 
marched with the crowd to both the tahsil and the thana [the use of the it¬ 
alicized ‘both’ is a rhetorical device, as these were, and still are, in the same 
compound] and rent the skies with their war cries. 

The police and the tahsil, however, ignored the challenge, and the 
crowd, flushed with victory, marched through Hata to the respective 
villages of their halt in the night, determined to picket the Mundera 
Bazar next day .. . 

The local village leaders took the matter up at once [of the beating of 
Bhagwan Ahir at Mundera Bazar]. Their amour propre was hurt. An 
outlying sub-inspector had disgraced one of their members, while the 
tahsil and thana of Hata had quietly looked on at their antics. They 
wanted to take their revenge then and there .. . ^° 

It is thus that prosecution elicits episodic information which falls 
into a pattern—a configuration that makes Chauri Chaura intelligi¬ 
ble in terms of a pre-history. One way of characterizing the AT 
then is to think of it in terms of the basic structure of a plot, with a 

‘Order’ of the Committing Magistrate’, M.B. Dikshit, 18 June 1922, pasum. 
Comm. Progs. 

^Ibid., pp. 4-5. &nphasis added. 
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braiding of the episodic and the configurational elements which, 
according to Ricoeur, define a narrative/^ The episodic dimension 
gives rise to such questions as: and so? and then what? what was 
the outcome? But the activity of narrating, Ricoeur points out, does 
not consist simply in adding episodes to one another; it also con¬ 
structs meaningful totalities out of scattered events: ‘the grasping 
together’ of successive events. ‘The narrative function therefore re¬ 
quires that we are able to extract a configuration from a 
succession’.'^^ It might be helpful to conceive of the AT as a naira- 
tive which is given a certain directedness by the questioning of the 
prosecution. To reiterate: the AT is neither a confession nor a re¬ 
negade’s perception of past events; it is very much a construct of the 
prosecution’s view of the event and its pre-history. 

This is perhaps the place to remind ourselves that ‘approver’ is not a 
juridical category at all: it belongs to the vocabulary of the police 
and the prosecution. The term occurs nowhere in the Law of Evi¬ 
dence, not even in the index to the authoritative digest on it.*^^ The 
Evidence Act talks about ‘witnesses’ of whom ‘the accomplice’ is 
one. The meaning of the term ‘accomplice’ is at least clear, but with 
what is the noun ‘approver’ connected if not the verb ‘to approve*? 
And what does this approval consist of if not of the prosecution’s 
view of the story? The approver is a part of the discursive practice of 
the police, and by travelling up the court-room serves the cause of 
judicial discourse as well. He is witness to as well as agent of the dis¬ 
placement of rebel consciousness in the official reconstruction of 
the event. The first historiographical exercise, that of the judge, 
simultaneously enforces a loss of rebel speech and aims at its recov¬ 
ery through the enforced volubility of a renegade. The speech of the 
approver is thus fabricated by the power of the state; it is this con- 

Ricoeur, ‘The Narrative Function’. 

Ibid., p. 278. 

I am grateful to Professor Upendra Baxi for helpful su^estions on the legal 
sutus of the term ‘approver’. In the latest edition of Ameer Ali’s Law of Evidence 
there is some discussion of the approver in the section on ‘accomplice’, widiout any 
attempt to relate the two terms. ’There are even six pages of ‘Hints on Approvers by 
Mr. J.D. Mayne’, but in keeping with their undigested composition the new 
compilers do not specify who this Mr Mayne was, or indeed to whom these ^hints’ 
were addressed. Internal evidence suggests that these were meant for the police to 
hek> diem crtaae and evaluate the testimony of the approver. See Woodnffe and 
Ameer AU*s Law of Evidence, vol. nr (1981), section 133, esp. pp. 3332-8. 
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struction of the AT rather than its particularistic truth or falsity that 
deserves recognition from a subaltern perspective. 

The approver is so designated only because he produces the AT; 
he does not exist otherwise: it is his Statement that makes him the 
approver—a case of existence fully assimilated to discourse. The 
approver is indeed the ultimate figure of speech. What is required of 
the prosecution is to establish that the AT has been fashioned in 
terms of the procedures prescribed for the making of such state¬ 
ments by law. Hence the string of utterances in Section B of the AT, 
enunciated no doubt through the intervention of the prosecution, 
about how the police in no way ‘influenced’ Shikari’s statement and 
how the prescribed procedure relating to the identification of the 
accused was followed to the letter of the law. The prosecution treats 
the AT as a sealed text which derives its meaning from its constitu¬ 
tion and not from any context: the question of the approver’s rela¬ 
tionship to the people identified is therefore immaterial for the 
Public Prosecutor. 

His opposite number, counsel for the accused, wants to destroy 
the self sufficiency of the AT by contextualizing it, in the hope that 
this will expose the AT’s internal contradictions and prove its falsi¬ 
ty. The defence attempts to ‘socialize’ the event, implicate it—^and 
hence the AT—^into the reality of its milieu. The latter is always and 
necessarily compromised by all the uncomfortable facts of its being. 
Thus, while in the AT we do not get much information about the 
grid of co-residence, co-operation, kinship and community along 
which messages were transmitted and associations struck up, the 
cross-examinations by the defence throws up a plethora of such de¬ 
tails. As opposed to the prosecution, which was content with half an 
exordial sentence on the approver himself (‘I pay Rs. 34-7-0 rent a 
year’), the defence began by digging into Shikari and his family’s 
past relationships with the persons named in the AT. It emerged 
thus that Shikari’s mother and sister had been challaaned for theft 
some years earlier by a chaukidar of the village who was now an ac¬ 
cused; that some others named by Shikari had a history of disputes 
with the approver and his family, etc. When Shikari was ‘offered’ to 
the defence, it attempted for three days to discredit his testimony by 
highlighting what it suggested were wilfully wrong statements 
motivated by past enmity; by questioning the truth of the approver 
being an eyewitness to the events.described by him, especially to the 
role of individuals accused in a mass riot; and by suggesting that 
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procedural lapses may have been committed both in the manner of 
the taking down of his confession and during the identification pa¬ 
rades. All this would invalidate the approver’s testimony, making it 
‘inadmissible evidence’ and converting all or some of his statements 
into legal untruths. It is the task of the judge to adjudicate on these 
matters.^^ 

While the defence has a well-defined strategy towards the AT, 
what about the accused themselves? What do the court records tell 
us about their perception of the approver and his damning testi¬ 
mony? In reply to the question, ‘Shikari identities you as among the 
rioters. What do you say to this?’, the accused could either think of 
no good reason why their ex-comrade should betray them so, or 
they dug into their common past to come up with what in most 
cases the court described as ‘frivolous and undocumented enmity*. 
The first type of response is typified by the conunent of Gobardhan 
Pasi, a self-confessed ‘volunteer’ of Dumri: ‘Shikari is of my vills^e. 
I have no enmity with him. I cannot say why he entangles me’ 
[humko kyon phansa raha hai]*^ Dudhai of chotki Dumri on the 
other hand had this to say: 

We Chamars had bought a pig for sacrifice a year ago. It entered Ilahi 
Musalman’s house and then into Shikari’s field. Shikari quarrelled with 
us at this. The Mukhia came and separated us. The Musalmans stopped 
our water. We dug our own well and take water from it. ^ 

Bikram Ahir, the ex-chaukidar of Dumri turned ‘active volunteer’^^ 
who lost his brother Surajbali chaukidar in the riot, pleaded person¬ 
al enmity of a different sort: 

Shikari is my enemy. When I was chaukidar, I challaaned his father over 20 
years ago for theft; and about 5 years ^o I challaaned his mother and sis¬ 
ter for theft. All three were convicted. I identified the corpse of Shikari’s 
wife when she was cut by the train. So he names me. 

And to complete the series, Kauleshwar Kurmi, a labourer from 
the nearby village of Jungle Mahadeva (in the middle of the forest 

** This discussion is based on a reading of the cross examination of Shikari 
conducted both by the prosecution and the defence. 

** Memo, of Examination, Gobardhan, s/o Ram Baksh, Pasi, 31 May 1922, 
Comm. Progs. 

^ Memo, Dudhaiee, s/o Debi Deen, ChMtutr, 27 May 1922, Comm. Progs. 
^'Judgment, High Court, p. 33. 

^ Memo, Bikram, s/o Sheocharan, Ahir, 25 May 1922, Comm. Progs. 
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that had till the 1890s skirted Dumri itself) thought of the time 
when *Shikari wanted subscription* for the Tilak Swara) and Khila- 
fat funds from him, and he refused/^ 

Generally speaking, Shikari’s testimony against the individuals 
accused was motivated not by past enmity but rather its opposite— 
fraternity in the days and weeks preceding 4 February 1922. On this 
count the AT appears as an instrument of justice which names in an 
objective fashion, with malice towards none. But this cannot hide 
the transactional nature of the betrayal which arraigns Shikari 
against his ex-comrades. This recognition is most poignantly 
brought out in the Memorandum of Examination of Abdullah Chur- 
ihar of Rajdhani village. Abdullah accepted being a volunteer but 
denied everything else with which he was being ‘charged’: enrolling 
volunteers, attending the Dumri sabha in the morning and attacking 
the thana subsequently. Faced with the testimony of Shikari he 
ruefully commented: ‘Shikari knows me from before. He has turned 
an approver and if he did not name a number of accused persons, 
how could he get off'.^° 

Here is a clear understanding of the instrumental and transaction¬ 
al nature of the AT. In a sense Abdullah also provides its supreme 
contextualization, i.e. the context of the trial, the raison d'etre of the 
AT. Of course the most significant question for the progress of the 
trial and the direction it takes is the way the judgment appropriates 
and digests the AT. The judgment, though dependent on the AT, 
makes it go through that crucible which alone can purge it of its ori¬ 
ginary impurities. Law books warn judges about this: ‘accomplices 
are not like ordinary witnesses in respect of credibility, but their 
evidence is tainted and should be carefully scrutinized before being 
accepted...’, wrote Ameer Ali in his authoritative Law of EvidenceJ^ 
The relationship between the AT and the judgment is however, 
worked out within judicial discourse; in the case of Chauri Chaura 
the overall context was provided by the politics of this trial. 

III. Judicial Discourse and the Politics of the Trial 

The task of the judicial discourse (JD) is to establish culpability. It 
seeks to fix responsibility, measuring out the 'legal* and the ‘illegal* 
contents of an action. It is concerned with ‘just’ and ‘fair* punish- 

Memo, Kualeshwar, s/o Janki, Kurmi, 2 June 1922, Comm. Progs. 

^ Memo, Abdulla, Alias Sukhi, s/o Gobar of Rajdhani, Churihar, 23 May 1922. 

** Law of Evidence, p. 838. 
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ment, with 'evidence’, and hence with 'truth’. It is discourse of a 
historiographical nature. The JD established by certain well-defined 
procedures the only true narrative of past events. It is a discourse 
which is the product of Reason, and the one single, definitive, verifi¬ 
able and proven meaning that it fixes on to events holds good. It 
seeks to validate this truth with reference to its own records, a truth 
'beyond reasonable doubt’ which would be evident to any 'reason¬ 
able person’. A premium is placed on greater deliberation in the JD. 
The judge seeks to produce and present a more harmonious and less 
disjuncted narrative on the basis of a clash of narratives, or even 
opposed discourses, as in the case of programmatic statements made 
by some of the accused in court, and the JD moves by construing 
the meaning of narratives actuated by legal proceedings. Judgment 
is a re-presentation of what ‘really’ happened. It produces thus a 
master narrative by shifting and shuffling through its own records 
and observations inscribed in the margin of the records of events. 
These observations are of a paralinguistic kind—^about the dreSS, de¬ 
meanour, tone and expression of the witnesses. In this way the JD 
presents itself as a self-contained and internally consistent master 
narrative which then proceeds to pronounce judgment on the culpa¬ 
bility of the accused. 

A related feature is that the final, true construction of the narra¬ 
tive and the fixing of its meaning is effected fairly early at the ses¬ 
sions trial. At the highest level, says the High Court, the question is 
not so much whether the master narrative of the lower court is true 
or false, for the 'facts of the case’ are no longer at issue; it is ques¬ 
tions of culpability and 'just’ punishment which are under consid¬ 
eration. But what is the ‘true’ narrative of a riot like Chauri Chaura, 
where an estimated 6000 people were involved, 1000 suspects listed 
and 235 put on trial? A judicial master narrative in a case such as this 
has to tackle two issues: (1) whether the accused arraigned did par¬ 
ticipate in the riot, and (2) re-present the pre-history of the ‘occurr¬ 
ence’ in an intelligible fashion, as leading the accused to riot outside 
the thana on that particular day in February 1922. But precisely be¬ 
cause 'Chauri Chaura’ was a mass phenomenon which happened at 
a certain distance from the ‘organized’ world of district politics, the 
minimum requirements for both (1) and (2) had to be lowered. The 
problems created by massive and ‘anonymous’ participation in the 
riot ppen up for judgment the possibility of ‘identifying’ partici¬ 
pants by certain other indices. In other words, the fact of being a 
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‘volunteer* from the ilaqa (pledge forms; inclusion in the police-list 
of ‘volunteers of thana Chauri Chaura’; testimony of a landlord or 
his karinda about the ‘volunteers in the estate’) could be reasonably 
adduced as further evidence of participation in the sabha at Dumri 
and the subsequent riot at the thana. Second, because it was ex¬ 
tremely difficult, well-nigh impossible, to fix motives for the storm¬ 
ing of the thana for each and every one of the accused, judgment 
takes recourse to two expedients. First, it settles down to providing 
a general backdrop—-economic hardship or a climate of political 
turbulence—^which is raised to the level of a surrogate reason for the 
culpable actions of the individuals accused. In the present case the 
JD could not get out of a political argument, even while it strove to 
deny that any political motivations went into the making of the cri¬ 
minal acts at the thana of Chauri Chaura. The second way out for 
the construction of its master narrative is to accept the prosecution’s 
offer of the AT as the materiel for its own discourse. A distance is 
no doubt sought to be created between the JD and the AT: ‘Perhaps 
the two most important witnesses for the prosecution are the infor¬ 
mer, Shikari and Thakur’, wrote Sessions Judge Holmes at the be¬ 
ginning of his long judgment, without formally accepting the degree 
to which his own master narrative relied on Shikari’s testimony 

Within this broad category, whose essential features have been 
sketched above, there may be different orders of judicial discourse. 
In ‘Chauri Chaura’ it is possible to identify three: the JD of the 
Committing Magistrate who arraigns but does not hand out punish¬ 
ment; that of the sessions which tries and sentences; and that of the 
High Court which confirms/commutes the sentence or orders ac¬ 
quittal at the last stage of the long-drawn-out judicial process. It is 
adso possible to work out a basic structure of the JD and see the dis¬ 
courses of the various courts as variations on this. 1 shall, however, 
restrict myself here to identifying some of the general characteristics 
of the JD, and especially its relationship to the AT. 

Looking, first, at the ‘order* of the Committing Magistrate, one 
finds it sprayed with ‘metaphoric* abuse, probably because, apart 
from showing his own loyalty to the crown, this high-caste state 
functionary was not constrained by the requirements of a sentence¬ 
handing (and hence reasoned) procedure to restrain his bile against 
‘the mob of untouchable volunteers’. The passage from this com- 

” Judgment of H.£. Holmes (Gorakhpur), Chauri Chaura Triai, p. 17. 
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mitting Magistrate, Mahesh'Bal Dikshit, quoted earlier (sec p. 185) 
contains some evidence of this, but its most revealing example is to 
be found in the portion where Dikshit characterizes the crowd out¬ 
side the thana in the following terms: 

The Sub-Inspector asked the chaukidars to move the men on. The 
chaukidars began pushing them with their lathis placed horizontally at 
the backs of the men. A few chaukidars enraged at the abuse hurled by 
the crowd, handled some of the men roughly. An ordinary crowd would 
have good-humouredly laughed at being thus moved and would have 
run off. Even angry crowds have been charged by the police with batons 
and dispersed all over the world. They do not usually burn and kill the 
police for this reason. 

But it IS one thing to disperse an ordinary riotous crowd; it is another 
thing to disperse the victorious mob of enraged untouchable volunteers. 
For touching one of the volunteers by a light cane a crowd of five 
thousand stalwarts had to be requisitioned. To touch a member with a 
chaukidar’s stick merited dire reprisals.” 

The other significant feature of this text is that the Committing 
Magistrate, who on the advice of the prosecution created the 
approver, is silent about him in his ‘order’; unlike the judges he does 
not pause to weigh the truth-content of the AT. The only time that 
Dikshit mentions Shikari is as a rebel, never as an approver whose 
testimony bears a paradigmatic relationship to the committal pro¬ 
ceedings. Why this omission in sharp contradistinction to other 
judicial statements on ‘Chauri Chaura’? The answer seems to be 
that Dikshit’s was a ‘committal order’ and not a judgment; it was 
nearer to an opening statement by the prosecution and therefore 
appropriated the speech of the approver to such an extent that it left 
no independent trace of it. This is yet another indication of the 
purely instrumental nature of the AT from the point of view of the 
authorities. 

Judgment, on the other hand, has an equivocal attitude towards 
the AT. Judges are enjoined by law books to treat the AT with heal¬ 
thy suspicion.At the same time, even experts like Ameer Ali 
accept the obvious conclusion entailed in juridical recognition of the 
accomplice as a ‘competent witness’: 

It is not necessary that an accomplice should bC'Corroborated in every 
material panicular, because if such evidence be found it would be un¬ 
necessary to call the accomplice; but he must be confirmed in such and 

” ‘Order’ of M.B. Dikshit, 18 June 1922, p. 10. Emphasis added. 

^ Law of Evidence^ section 133, passim. 
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so many material points as to satisfy the Court or jury of the truth of 
his story.” 

Judgment thus of necessity broadly accepts the AT while casting 
doubt on it. In fact this equivocation, though stemming specifically 
from the perceived ‘tainted’ nature of the AT, is rooted in the prob¬ 
lematic relationship between punishment and justice, especially 
with regard to ‘crimes’ committed during the course of anti-state 
lYiass action. In a trial such as Chauri Chaura the crux of the matter 
is to identify the ‘criminals’ and mete out punishment, but this has 
simultaneously to be put across as the accomplishment of justice. 
The Judgment’s equivocal attitude towards the AT, seen normally as 
a part of its balancing act, arises in equal measure out of the require¬ 
ment that judicial penalty hide its real nature from the outside 
world. There are numerous linguistic and other indications of this 
strewn through the various judicial statements on the riot, but the 
problem is perhaps most clearly stated by the High Court judge. Sir 
Theodore Piggott, in a book written in retirement and meant for the 
general reader: 

I must warn the reader that for what took place between the afternoon 
of 1st February and the morning of 4th February we have to rely, m part 
on the statement of an approver who had turned King’s evidence in the 
hope of saving his own neck, and in part on the reluctant testimony of 
witnesses whom the High Court judgment describes as being ‘as econo¬ 
mic of truth as they dared’. There is reason to believe that the approver, a 
man named Shikari, was telling the truth when he described .. 

The words italicized indicate an apologetic tone and an attempt, 
perhaps subconscious on the author’s part to overcome judgment’s 
complicity with the AT: hence all the demonstrative reserve to con¬ 
vince the ‘home’ audience about the kinds of problems that he, Pig¬ 
gott, faced while serving the Crown in India. 

With H.E. Holmes, the Sessions Judge of Gorakhpur, the same 
problem cropped up while dealing with those of the accused against 
whom the ‘principal witness’ was Shikari. Apropos the case of 
Abdullah Churihar of Rajdhani the judge wrote: 

The principal wimess against this accused is the approver Shikari, and 
this raises the question how far the evidence of Shikari is reliable. I find 
that although Shikari may (not unnaturally) be attempting to minimise 

** Ibid., pp. 841-2. 

** Sir The^ore Pi^ott, Outlaws I Have Known and other Remmucences of an 
IntUan Judge (Edinburgh and London, 1930), pp. 258-9. Emphasis added. 
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his position as a prominent ‘volunteer*, his statement is on the whole 
quite reliable. It appears impossible to suppose (and no foundation is 
laid in the evidence for the supposition) that if Shikari had not himself 
taken part in the riot, he would have come forward and have exposed 
himself to the risk of being hanged by falsely alleging that he was con¬ 
cerned in it. The defence have nothing much to say against him; they 
contend that he has ‘improved the case* he originally testified to, but it 
seems to me that the greater completeness of his later statements is 
evidently due to the fact that he was questioned more in detail; 
apparently when he made his statement under sec. 164 [his confession] it 
was without, or practically without any questioning, so he may well 
have forgotten or considered it unnecessary to give some details; and his 
questioning in the lower court was less full than in this court.... Some 
of Shikari’s reticence may possibly be due to fear of the Non-co- 
operatidn organization which, for anything he may know, might come 
of life again.^ 

Here we have a characteristic placement of the AT within the JD. 
Despite understandable problems and shortcomings, the AT is re¬ 
garded in the above extract as on the whole quite reliable: in fact it is 
implied that the AT by definition has to be reliable! Though hedged 
in by all kinds of qualifications, the Voluntary’ nature of the ’con¬ 
fession’ of the approver-to-be is stressed, and the directedness given 
to it in the court underlined. Ifhe AT is subjected to the judicial test 
of reliability not in order to disregard it but only to stress its strong 
points and explain away its incompleteness with reference to the re¬ 
negade position of the approver. Finally, in the opinion of the judge 
Shikari was not so much in fear of reprisals from the families of the 
individual accused as from the Non-Co-operation organization, 
‘which, for anything he may know, might come to life again *—sl 
characteristically political ending to an individual predicament 
which helps underscore, in an indirect fashion, the political back¬ 
ground to the ‘crime of Chauri Chaura’. 

Despite its considered reliance on the AT, the High Court recog¬ 
nized the problematic nature of Shikari’s statement, and even briefly 
distinguished the person from the testimony. The judges of the 
High Court, following H.£. Holmes, characterized Shikari as ‘an 
intelligent and even plausible witness’,^” and went on to cast doubt 
on his testimony in the following terms: 

Judgment of H.E. Holmes, pp. 102-3. 

” In the margin of the record of proceedings in his court for 29 June 1922 the 
Sessions Jut^ noted, ‘P.W. 2, Thakur, spears dull, heavy-witted and stupid: a 
great contrast of P.W. 1, Shikari, who appears active, quickwitted and intelligent*. 
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Shikari may have stretched a point against particular neighbours of his, 
for the sake of gratifying an antecedent grudge. Apart from this, the man 
was obviously under a considerable temptation to introduce, into his 
story the name of any of his fellow villagers against whom he believed 
that the investigating police officers were entertaining serious suspicion. 
His failure to do so might, according to the mentality of a person [of this 
sort], create suspicion in the minds of the police that he was endeavour¬ 
ing to shield neighbours of his own about whose doings he could not 
well profess ignorance.^* 

' Here we have an attempt at contextualizing the AT, especially 
within Dumri, Shikari’s own village. In this instance the judges were 
expressing ‘reasonable doubt’ about the testimony of Shikari against 
some of the ‘Dumri men’ and felt that the Sessions Judge should 
have ‘extended [this doubt] to a considerably larger number’ of the 
accused.^ But despite express reservations about the testimony of 
the approver, we get such sentences in the judgment of the High 
Court: ‘The evidence of the approver aginst this man [Chingi] is 
therefore fully corroborated’; ‘This accused is implicated in the evi¬ 
dence of both the approvers’; ‘A peculiar feature of the case against 
[Ghaus Ali] is that Shikari says hothing about him.’^^ 

The statement about the ‘peculiarity’ of Ghaus Ali’s absence from 
Shikari’s testimony is of some significance. It is one indication, 
among many, that the AT is an intertext which relates dialectically 
with all other texts, occasioned by the trial, whose mutuality makes 
up judicial discourse. The problem of intertextuality in judicial re¬ 
cords has to be posed slightly differendy from the way it is normally 
understood in the context of literary productions.^ In a manner of 
speaking, the fabric of intertextuality is far denser in court records 
than in literary texts, not only because different witnesses are called 
upon to retell the same events but also because they are expressly 
asked to relate to earlier texts, and more particularly the AT, the in¬ 
tertext par excellence. It is thus that the JD picks up its thread and 
weaves a master narrative. 

This can be illustrated with reference to the judicial narrative of 
the sabha at Dumri on the morning of 4 February, preparatory to 
the march on the thana. Chief Justice Mears and Justice Theodore 

"Judgment, High Court, p. 28. 

" Ibid., p. 29. 

** Judgment, High Court. 

“ See Jonathan Culler, 7ibe PursM S^$, Semiotia, UteratHre, Deamstmctkn 
(London, 1981), chapter 5. 
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Piggon had *a very considerable body of evidence* on this sabha be¬ 
fore them. ‘In the first place* they had ‘the depositions of the two 
approvers, Shikari and Thakur*. ‘Next’ there were the references on 
record in the ‘confessions’ of Bhagwsui Ahir and Ramnip Barai, 
among others accused. ‘In the third place’ they had ‘more or less 
detailed accounts of the affair from three witnesses*. These were 
Bhawani Prasad Tiwari, a zamindar of the neighbouring village of 
Pokharbhinda, Jagat Narain Pande of Malaon, a mast-maula pandit 
of the ilaqa who was equally at home at nationalist meetings and at 
the Chaura thana, and Shankar Dayal Rae, a prosperous contractbr 
from Mundera Bazar. However, after discussing each of these three 
witnesses the weight that could be placed on their testimony and 
their disposition towards the accused (e.g. ‘We are satisfied that... 
[Shankar Dayal] may be regarded as a witness distinctly friendly 
to the accused persons*), the judges fell back upon the primacy of 
the AT with regard to the Dumri sabha. ‘The effect of [all] this evi¬ 
dence as a whole*, they wrote, ‘is to corroborate the account of the 
meeting at Dumri given by the approver Shikari, at least in its broad 
outline, sufficiently to enable us to feel certain of its straightfor¬ 
wardness and general accuracy.**^ 

While the judgment seeks corroboration of Shikari’s testimony, it 
also grafts its own meaning on to the episodic recall of the approver. 
The connected chains of the AT are picked out and strung together 
in a quite different fashion. Let us turn to the High Court’s under¬ 
standing of the circumstances and motivations behind the picketing 
of abkari and meat and fish shops, the immediate cause of the clash 
between the volunteers and the police. In three quick stages the 
court ‘traced with Singular precision’ how and why a movement in¬ 
tended by its ‘organisers’ as a systematic picketing of liquor shops 
‘degenerated swiftly ... almost... inevitably, into [an] appalling 
display of mass violence*. 

STAGE 1: The picketing of intoxicants at licensed shops suggests it¬ 
self as a ‘convenient object for activities of volunteer associations*. 
STAGE 2: But such activities could not be restricted to intoxicants: 
something else was needed to ‘appeal more directly* to the volun¬ 
teers* ‘personal sympathies*. Though the peasantry was suffering 
high grain prices, this could not be the object of picketing as peasant 
producers were themselves ‘anxious to sell in the highest market*. 

• 

"Judgment, High Court, pp. 17-19, 
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Therefore 'the movement was against the sellers of meat and fish’ 
who were required to bring down their prices or face closure and 
the looting of their shops. A ‘great reduction in the prices of meat 
and fish* was in store for volunteers—a ‘step towards the attainment 
of “Swaraj** which was to enhance their material prosperity.. 
STAGE 3: This was possible only by their acting in ‘overwhelm¬ 
ing numbers* (which led to the clash with the police, first at the 
Bazar and then outside the thana).^^ 

It is not necessary to analyse all the different nuances behind the 
confident, almost supercilious, mode of reasoning of the High 
Court judges. What is of significance is the economistic reading pro¬ 
vided for the picketing of liquor and meat shops by the volunteers 
of Chauri Chaura, negating with one bold stroke the complex pro¬ 
cess behind the widespread drive for abstinence and vegetarianism 
in the entire district of Gorakhpur.^* Even Shikari, who in answer 
to questions dwelt on the dearness of meat and fish and the desire to 
bring down their prices (cf. para 6 below), admitted during cross- 
examination that ‘the stopping of sales of flesh, fish, toddy and spir¬ 
its in the Mundera Bazar was in accordance with the teaching and 
order of Hakimji’, the Khilafat representative who had helped 
found the Dumri Mandal.^ The assembly at Hata was informed: 
‘Picketing, liquor, tari, foreign cloth, fish and meat have been en¬ 
trusted to volunteers. They should do it, because these things are 
against religion. Go out and accomplish this task’.^^ At the same 
sabha one Shakur Ali Dhafali announced: ‘Nobody should eat meat, 
because mutton, beef and human flesh are just the same*. There was 
no question here of a concerted effort to consume meat at rock- 
bottom prices; the message of the Hata assembly was clearly of a 
united Hindu-Muslim front on abstinence and vegetarianism—a 
reiigio-political stand, if any. This evidence was also on record, but 
the judges brushed it aside to effect an even more economistic read¬ 
ing of picketing than is warranted by relying solely on the AT. It 
was thus that the dense braiding of politics and religiosity was cut 
asunder and the hungry (for mutton and fish!) peasant volunteers 
of Chauri Chaura let loose on the thana to commit the criminal acts 

‘^Ibid., pp. 10-11. 

^ For a development of this argument about the relationship between religiosity 
and politics, see my ‘Gandhi as Mahatma: Gorakhpur District, Eastern UP, 1921-2’. 

Trial 47, and para 6 of the AT in Appendix B. 

‘^Police Report of S.I., Hata, 1 February 1922, exhibit 370, Comm. Progs. 
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for which they were on trial. An economistic reading of the evi¬ 
dence did not yield a politics of the accused, but it has of the judg¬ 
ment itself. 

The judgment was prepared at most to grant a political backdrop 
to the crimes: any political foregrounding of the event would have 
cast them, so the judges thought, into ‘apologists for the lawlessness 
of the crowd’.^* At the highest level of the provincial judiciary 
‘Chauri Chaura’ remained a series of criminal acts rather than a vio¬ 
lent instance of mass peasant politics. If a plausible case could be 
made for the reduction of death sentences (from 172 to 19) it could 
only be by characterizing the accused as ‘in the main ignorant 
peasants*, the ‘great majority’ of whom 

were drawn into the business by misrepresentation of fact and prepost¬ 
erous promises concerning the millennium of “Swaraj”, the arrival of 
which was to be forwarded by courage and resolution on their part. 
Some indeed were apparently influenced by the belief that Mr. Gandhi 
was a worker of miracles.*’ 

Deluded peasants ... objects of manipulation . .. goaded into com¬ 
mitting criminal acts by pangs of hunger... not real subjects of 
their own actions, in short, criminals who had some attentuating cir¬ 
cumstances in their favour—these were the grounds on which the 
High Court agreed to tone down the extreme penalty prescribed by law. 

For its part the Congress discourse on the event, both inside and 
outside the court, did not attempt to contextualize the ‘Crime of 
Gorakhpur* within any kind of political activity. On the contrary it 
sought to delimit ‘true* Congress politics by distancing the orga¬ 
nization, the DCC at Gorakhpur, from specific acts of the Chauri 
Chaura volunteers weeks before they turned into notorious crimin¬ 
als. It may have been the context of the trial, forcing the DCC to 
either own or disown Nazar Ali, Lai Mohammad and Bhagwan 
Ahir as their goddiildren, that forced Dasrath Dwivedi, editor of 
Swadesh and Secretary, DCC, into launching this long tirade 
against the Dumri volunteer mandal: 

I refused the request [to send a drill master to Dumri], as I considered diat 
the volunteers were undisciplined, that they had signed the pledge forms 
without considering the undertakings; that each worker was pulling his 
own way; that volunteers had been formed in an unauthorized way; that 
diey had begun crowding round about the courts, and that they had 

** Judgment, High Court, p. 29. 

"Ibid. 
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started acting as watch and ward in an unauthorized way.... The 
majority of the volunteers were illiterate and of a low class .. 7° 

Mahesh Bal Dikshit, the Committing Magistrate, gratefully bor¬ 
rowed this vocabulary to condemn the peasants who assembled at 
Dumri on the morning of 4 February as a ‘mob of enraged untouch¬ 
able volunteers*. The nationalist newspaper Aaj of Banaras was not 
being radically different when it characterized the volunteers of 
Chauri Chaura as a bunch of rascals {*dusht*)y in awkward opposi¬ 
tion to other political creatures whom it chose to call *samajhdar* 
(sensible)/^ In his book of reminiscences Piggott, the retired High 
Court judge, explained the reasons for putting a criminal rather than 
a political construction on ‘Chauri Chaura*: 

From one point of view, undoubtedly, the peasants who stormed 
Chaur^olice station were simply rebels against the established Govern¬ 
ment. Tney set out on their march with cries of ‘Victory to Mahatmaji 
Gandhi’: they hailed their victory with acclamations, triumphandy 
proclaiming that they had esublished his ‘kingdom’. Mahatma Gandhi 
they unquestionably regarded as the embodiment of opposition to the 
Government under which they lived. 

If ‘Chauri Chaura’ had happened in the West, die government would 
have punished the leaders and granted ‘the widest possible amnes¬ 
ty ... to their deluded followers*. Situated in colonial India and car¬ 
ried out by ‘wretched peasants*, this ‘uprising against die established 
Government*, such as it was, 

came to an abrupt end after a single ... overwhelming victory for the 
‘rebels’. . . Before the next morning’s sun rose the wretched peasants 
knew that no new ‘kingdom’ had been set up; each man felt himself 
marked our for the vengeance of the irresistible power which^ in a mo¬ 
ment of madness, he had challenged. 

Further, there was no ‘rival authority to which they could appeal 
for countenance or support*. For all these reasons— 

it was fudle to treat this mob of deluded peasants as ‘rebels* and impoli¬ 
tic to digntfy their riot by forming indictments for such high-sounding 
offences as ‘waging war against the King’... The only alteraadve was to 
deal with the offenders as’ordinary criminals, and to employ against 
them the cumbrous machinery of the ordinary law. They had committed 
offences enough against secdons of the Indian Penal Code quite other 
than those dealing with crimes against the state.^ 

^ Evidaice of Dasrath Dwivedi, 19 May 1922, Conun. Progs. 

^ Editorial Note, Ae/, 18 February 1922. 

^ Outlaws I Have Known, pp. 279-82. Emphasis added, here and above. 
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In these arguments, penned by one who had helped reduce the 
death sentences in the Chauri Chaura case, we still find the idiom of 
punishment articulating the thoughts of this retired puisne judge of 
Allahabad. Implied in Piggot’s case for a criminal reading of *Chauri 
Chaura’ are a series of oppositions: movement/event; successful 
resistance/quick failure; attack on the state/fear of its power. Not all 
of these, however, are of equal weight, for it is clear that the dura¬ 
tion of an episode of resistance cannot by itself mark the significant 
difference between ‘crime’ and ‘politics’. It is the extraneous criteria 
of ‘political’/‘criminal’, buttressed by a far more basic, because de¬ 
termining, difference between the mother country and the colony, 
that becomes far more important in the fixing of the event and of the 
accused. The retired judge in his cottage was speaking of colonial 
‘order’ and not of ‘law’ alone. For all his professional concern for 
‘the other point of view’, Piggott’s reminiscences fed into die dis¬ 
course of the exercise of colonial power. His non-official prose, like 
his official judgment, was, all said and done, hitched to the service 
of that ‘vengeance of the irresistible power which, in a moment of 
madness’ the peasants of Chauri Chaura ‘had challenged’. 

The point was not just that (to paraphrase Piggott) the next day 
did not bring about the dawn of Swaraj, howsoever the peasants 
understood it or read the signs of its impending arrival. The more 
significant point, missed by the judge, was that the accused were un¬ 
willing to talk about their political motivations and political ex¬ 
pectations in court because any true recollection there would have 
stuck them even more deeply within the mire of criminality pre¬ 
pared by the prosecution. The judicial discourse on Chauri 
Chaura—‘This Tale of Murder’—had put its definitive stamp on dhe 
event and the accused. 

The discourse of criminality lived on. When a legal occasion, the 
revision of his eight-year sentence, brought Kamla Kewat of Kusmi, 
incarcerated in Bareilly Central Prison, to the attention of the SP, 
W. Colville, he scribbled on Kamala’s Revision of Sentence sheet: 

He used to earn his living by labour and construction. The recent disclo¬ 
sures nude by some accused persons show that the Police circle Chaura 
in which the man resides [sic] abounds in criminals and he is very likely 
to join them on his release. He was a volunteer in the Non-co-operation 
army, the aim of which was to subvert the Government sund in further¬ 
ance of this they burnt the Chaura thana and killed all police officers and 
chaukidars etc., they could find in the thana and committed odier acts of 
unparallded barbarism on them. The Government has already reduced 
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his sentence, hence his release before the expiry of his term is strongly 
opposed. 

The stigma of crime was very much there on the person of Kamla, 
but even the police could not brand him as a dangerous criminal 
without reference to his political career as a Volunteer’. Of course 
the area covered by the Chaura thana was no den of ‘criminals’, nor 
was Kamla Kewat a plain murderer. In fact after the sun rose the 
next morning (pace Piggott) Kamla openly proclaimed the dawn of 
a new ‘order*, if not a ‘kingdom’, to the patwari of his village with 
these words: ‘Leave your Government employment or else as the 
Chaura thana had yesterday been burnt and all the police had all 
been killed by us we in the same way will kill you.’^^ 

So strong was this tendency towards a criminal reading of the his¬ 
tory of Chauri Chaura that in the summary of evidence against the 
accused—a sort of ready reckoner for the Sessions Judge—the 
above ‘fact’ relating to Kamla was translated as: ‘confessed— 
exultingly [sk ]—to having burnt thana ..An open pro¬ 
clamation appeared then as a confession to the clerk of the court: a 
‘form of apology which involves the individual separating himself 
into two parts: the part that is technically guilty of an offence and 
the part that disowns itself from guilt and swears allegiance to the 
norms which have been violated’.^* Kamla Kewat was of course 
doing no such thing on the morning of 5 February 1922 in his vil¬ 
lage on the outskirts of Kusmi jungle. 

A suitably ironic indicator of the longevity of judicial discourse is 
this letter from the Officer on Special Duty, Political Pensions, 
Lucknow, to the District Magistrate, Gorakhpur, written thirty-five 
years after the event, a letter which now forms the opening docu¬ 
ments to the official dossier on Chauri Chaura: 

I am directed to say that a large number of applications for pensions or 
monetary help from persons associated with the well-known Chauri 

Revision of Sentence Sheet of Kamla Kewat of Kusmhi, present age 27, at 
Central Prison, Bareilly, Column: ‘Supt. of Police's remarks as to the prisoner’s 
history previous to conviction with special reference to the probability of his home 
environment leading to a relapse into crime', 31 August 1926. 

Evidenceof Parmeshwar Lai, Patwari of Kusmhi, Trial 540. 

Evidence against Committal Order no. 90, Kamla, s/o Bakkas, caste Kewat, 
resident of Simrahaiatola of Kusmhi, appendix to Comm. Progs. 

^ Mike Hepworth and Bryan S. Turner, Confession; Studies in Deviance and 
Religion (London, 1982), p. 159. 
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Chaura case are under the consideration of the Government. It has not 
been possible so far to take a decision in the matter as there are no re¬ 
cords at this end to show that the said case was purely of a political na¬ 
ture ... It may ... be kindly intimated whedier records available at 
your end show that the Chauri Chaura case was purely of a political na- 
Aire. 


O S D Political Pensions to DM, Gorakhpur, 19 August 1957. Emphasis added. 



DISCUSSION 

Subaltern Studies: 
Capital, Class and Community* 

ASOK SEN 


I 

It is not easy to discover any one explanation for the failure of the 
Indian nation to come into its own, more so when this failure is 
understood as being caused by ‘the inadequacy of the bourgeoisie as 
well as of the working class to lead it into a decisive victory over 
colonialism The volumes of history writing entitled Sub¬ 

altern Studies are concerned with such questions, with seeking a 
way out of what is characterized as ‘the ‘elitism of modern Indian 
historiography*. This historiography is seen to suffer from a narrow 
and partial view of Indian politics, restricted to the ‘parameters* of 

the institutions introduced by the British for the government of the 
country and the corresponding sets of laws, policies, attitudes and other 
elements of the superstructure .. . what clearly is left out of this unhis- 
torical historiography is the politics of the people} 

The term ‘subaltern* is used to denote the entire people that is 
subordinate in terms of class, caste, age, gender and office, or in any 
other way. The historical processes of colonial India were marked 
by an admixture of pre-capitalist and capitalist relations. The nature 
of power, exploitation and popular resistance in such a society was 

* I am grateful to Partha Chatterjee, Anjan Ghosh, Rudrangshu Mukherjee and 
Saugata Mukheiji for discussion while preparing this essay. 

' Rani^it Guha, ‘On smne Aspects of the Historiography of Colonial India', SS /, 
p. 7. The four volumes of Suhdtem Studies have been referred to in diese notes as SS 
/.SS//.SS///andSS/V. 

^ Ibid.,p. 4. 
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not, therefore, amenable to adequate understanding in terms of dis¬ 
tinct class categories that can be clearly enunciated. For the domi¬ 
nating elites this lack of clarity was expressed in their inability to 
unite the people around themselves. For the subalterns on the other 
hand this very lack of clarity makes it important for us to realize the 
significance of every trace of their independent initiative, even 
though it remained fragmented in scale and distant from the core of 
articulate political society. Gramsci’s reflections on the subaltern 
classes are indeed appropriate in this regard, for they are marked by 
a clear recognition of the incalculable value of such peripheral initia¬ 
tive for 'the integral historian’. 

A point of caution is, however, necessary. The binary elite/ 
subaltern relation must not be seen as a substitute for the more 
familiar categories of class and class struggle. The elite/subaltem 
dichotomy has certain specific analytical uses in the study of histor¬ 
ical processes in (in this case) a colonial society. It is not the categor¬ 
ical rigidity of concepts that is important; rather, we must judge the 
value of these concepts by exploring the possible uses to which they 
can be put in explanations. 

As for the historical characteristics of the processes we need to 
study, we might recall a familiar passage in the 'Eighteenth 
Brumaire’ where Marx reflects on the vast mass of the French small 
peasantry as a ‘simple addition of isomorphous magnitudes* whose 
identity of interests ‘fails to produce a feeling of community, 
national links, or a political organisation; they do not form a class*.^ 
The co-ordinates of community, national bond and political orga¬ 
nisation represented sufficient conditions for bourgeois-democratic 
consolidation in post-Napoleonic France. Against the background 
of the Bonapartist seizure of power Marx points to the hiatus be¬ 
tween the aggregate expression of the fact of exploitation, as exem¬ 
plified by the peasants, and the absence of self-conscious political 
protest on their part. 

The phenomenon of collective consciousness is the hallmark of 
Marx's ‘class for itself’, as 'the interests it defends become class in¬ 
terests. But the struggle of class against class is a political struggle*.^ 

^Marx, 'The Eighteenth Bramaire of Louis Bonaparte* (Henceforth The 
Eighteenth Brumaire’) in Marx, Smveys from Exile, ed. David Fembach (Harmonds- 
woith, 1973), p. 239. 

* Marx, The Poverty of Philosophy*, in Marx and Engels, Collected Works, vol. 6 
(Moscow, 1976), p. 211. 
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In the ‘Eighteenth Brumaire’ we have classic examples of the histor¬ 
ical gap that can split the mere social being of classes from the 
conditions of necessary consciousness. The Leninist distinction 
between *class-in-itself and ‘class-for-itself is familiar in contem¬ 
porary Marxist literature, but its usage is frequently mechanical, 
insensitive to the complexities of meaning implicit in Lenin’s adoption 
of those Hegelian terms. If one wishes to understand the concrete 
processes of history one cannot afford to use mechanically one of 
the fundamental categories of Marxist theory. It is significant that 
the most authentic history of the English working class emphasizes 
not the existence, but the happening of a class as and when ‘some 
men, as a result of common experiences (inherited or shared), feel 
and articulate the identity of their interest as between themselves, 
and as against other men whose interests are different from (and 
usually opposed to) theirs*.^ 

As a relation of exploitation and its various modes through his¬ 
tory, classes provide the essential attributes of Marx’s macro-theory 
of historical stages and typologies; and classes as such act as the hu¬ 
man connection between being and becoming in history. In this 
sense class and the reality of class consciousness become inseparable 
in understanding what happens in history and how it happens. Con¬ 
sidering the question of macro-lineage and transition, a class-in- 
and-for-itself is characterized by its capacity to establish a historical 
alternative. It is, however, relevant, as recently emphasized in a not¬ 
able contribution to the study of the ancient Greek world,^ that a 
class would exist even without the sufficiency noted above. The 
problematic of historiography projected in Subaltern Studies can be 
clarified if we take the converse of the phenomenon described in 
Marx’s comments regarding the insufficient ‘classness’ (if we can use 
the term) of the peasantry on the eighteenth Brumaire. Such a con¬ 
verse proposition would be justified by the differences of specific 
history. In the French case, Marx describes a pre-industrial multi¬ 
tude of working peasants, scattered and localized in their modes of 
living, much too diverse in their insularity to be capable of any 
progressive common action on a national scale. In terms of political 
change Marx is contrasting 1848 with the first French revolution 

’ E.P. Thompson, The Making of the English Working Class (Harmondsworth, 
1968), p. 9. 

* G.E.M. de Ste Croix, The Class Struggle in the Ancient Greek World (London, 
1983). 
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when, in the succession of power, a party unable to follow the re¬ 
volution further was thrust aside by its bolder ally—^and thus the re¬ 
volution moved along an ascending line. 

The experience was reversed in the revolution of 1848. Afraid of 
the revolution's incipient socialist tendencies, the aristocracy of fi¬ 
nance stuck to its own narrow interests. The French boui^eoisic was 
found in a state of political atrophy. Nor was the proletariat mature 
enough to be radically conscious of its class tasks. The historical 
process of completing the bourgeois-democratic transformatioh 
was arrested. Louis Napoleon’s presidential victory had the omi¬ 
nous probability of bringing up a military autocracy. The insularity 
of the peasantry contributed to the same impasse, though Marx 
admits the role of small peasant property in the erosion of feudalism 
and also stresses the distinction between the judgement and the pre¬ 
judice of the peasantry, between Cevennes and Vendee.^ 

In short, Marx’s analysis in the ‘Eighteenth Brumaire’ is influ¬ 
enced by his affirmation of the moment of the first French revolu¬ 
tion as that when the feudal base was smashed to pieces, and of the 
role of Jacobinism in this destruction. We need not be concerned 
here about the caveats and modifications which, given the results of 
subsequent research, may not confirm such a characterization of the 
French revolution in its entirety. Indeed, historical research shows 
that there was no such moment of decisive bourgeois transforma¬ 
tion and that feudal residues persisted in France for a large part of 
the nineteenth century. Our point, however, is to identify the pro¬ 
cess which justified Marx’s idea of the small peasants begetting no 
community, no national bond and no political organization among 
them. Obviously, the small peasantry was placed in the overall his¬ 
torical course of capitalist transition, and specifically among the 
obstacles to a bourgeois democratic transformation. 

For colonial India, we can then interchange the subjects of 
Marx’s proposition. We have here the experience of a historical 
process where the dominant classes, foreign and indigenous, had 
neither will nor initiative to bring about any coherent social trans¬ 
formation. Hie inception of capitalism which came about through 
the onslaught of imperialism lacked integration with the local eco¬ 
nomy. The origin of an indigenous capitalist nucleus, and even 
its expansion and diversity, fell far short of releasing any produc- 

^Mux, The Bnimaire', p 240. 
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don dynamic which could encompass the entire people. The nature 
of solutions to the agrarian question was compounded in the same 
process. All this resulted in enclaves, dualities and hybrid modes of 
exploitation. 

Thus, the dominant classes could evolve no organic links with the 
entire society and therefore create no consciousness that could en* 
large their class sphere morally and ideologically on a national scale. 
Their position is akin to what Marx ascribes to the small peasantry 
in' the ‘Eighteenth Brumaire.* For colonial India we could say that it 
was the dominant classes who had no feeling of community, no 
national bonds and no political organization adequate for the task of 
social transformation. There is, however, a major difference. Being 
dominant and commanding wealth and resources, they could oper¬ 
ate from the core of society and economy, keeping themselves in 
strategic control and manoeuvring their way through the corridors 
of colonial politics by claiming to be the protagonists of nationalism 
and independence. Their career in the history of Indian nationalism 
was characterized by an amalgam of loyalty and opposition to for¬ 
eign rule, a combination in which their scramble for power and pri¬ 
vilege prevailed over national considerations. 

At the other end of the spectrum, the innate ambiguity of the 
transition process prevented the resistance of the common people 
from acquiring the scale of articulation and coherence that could 
bring them to the fore of an evolving identity on a national scale. 
Among the causes responsible for fragmenting subaltern insurgency 
must be included the failure of elite leadership to identify itself with 
the mind and energy of grassroot revolt. It is in this context that we 
must understand the meaning of the autonomous domain of sub¬ 
altern movements and their consciousness. Their radicalism, both in 
form and content, goes to the root of things which remained 
beyond the comprehension of elite politics. What is even more per¬ 
verse, elites alarmed by the threat of subaltern radicalism often 
conspired with the colonial power to weaken and suppress those 
movements. We cannot, in fact, suppose that there were no tenden¬ 
cies towards unification among subaltern groups. That these ten¬ 
dencies remained provisional and unfulfilled is explained at least in 
part by the supervening interruption carried out by ^hte groups. 

We are, then, in a situation where elites remained dominant with¬ 
out having the will or the abili^r to transform society, while the 
counterthrust from subaltern groups was perpetually thwarted or 
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sublated by elite domination. This is how Subakem Studies is ger* 
mane to an understanding of *the historic failure of the nation to 
come into its own’. 


II 

The measure of insufficient *classness’ must be understood, it is 
true, with reference to the history of nationalism in colonial India 
and the mass dimensions of the freedom struggle. But these ques¬ 
tions, in turn, cannot be separated from the theory of lineage 
accounting for the transition from pre-capitalism to capitalism as a 
historical phenomenon. No matter what answer we give, we cannot 
avoid implicit references to a discourse on the bourgeoisie and its 
historical role in the transition. 

The Marxist view that revolutionary conditions mature when ex¬ 
isting socio-political structures become a fetter on further economic 
development is familiar. Expanding production forces, in this view, 
come into contradiction with the prevailing production relations as 
they obtain in the alignment and antagonism of classes. Thus, the 
bourgeois revolution is said to have been marked by the elimination 
of feudal relations, in whose place ^stepped free competition, 
accompanied by a social and political constitution adapted to it, and 
by the economic and political sway of the bourgeois class’.^ In this 
conjuncture the sufficiency of the bourgeoisie as a class-for-itself 
depended on its ability to lead the socio-political revolution by uni¬ 
ting the opposition of the multitude exploited by feudalism. The 
same logic of developing contradictions-between productive forces 
and production relations underlies the dynamic of capitalist produc¬ 
tion as well, opening up the possibilities of a socialist revolution. 

This is a simple account of theory; Marx’s own experience and 
theoretical work indicate many other possibilities, some of which will 
be considered later. Further, ‘class-for-itself in the Leninist sense 
remains problematic when applied to the boui^eoisie since the con¬ 
solidation of power by it does not imply the coming into being of a 
‘true community’ and the ending of all class exploitation. But the 
idea of bourgeois sufficiency—^in the sense that it leads a decisive 
thrust for an anti-feudal revolution—^frequently informs not only 

* Marx and Engels, ‘Manifesto of the Communist Party’, in Marx, The Revobt^Mi 
of 1848, ed. David Fembach (Harmondsworth, 1973), p. 72. Hencefordi Revolu¬ 
tions. 
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Marx*s own historical writings but the entire range of Marxist 
analysis and praxis from Lenin to Mao to Gramsci. A bourgeois re¬ 
volution is conceptually associated with the victory of bourgeois 
property over feudal property, of formal social equality and civil 
law over hierarchical inequality and privileges of medieval origin, of 
industry over unproductive exploitation, of nationality over local¬ 
ism and of enlightenment over obscurantism. In reality capitalism 
comes to different countries through various routes and in diverse 
forms of power and ideology. There is a great deal of heterogeneity 
when we consider the interaction between economic, political and 
non-economic elements in the course of this transition: history 
abounds in examples of non-bourgeois classes furthering the 
bourgeois revolution. Therefore when we consider classes and class 
struggle in the transition from pre-capitalism to capitalism we must 
be careful to specify what we mean by class sufficiency and the ade¬ 
quacy of the subject to act for change. We must also clarify the role 
of popular masses in bourgeois revolutions.’ 

For example, the principal force behind the land law of 1789 in 
France which abrogated feudal exploitation was not the bourgeoisie 
but the peasants, even though the measure had the effect of promot¬ 
ing capitalist development. In contrast, the English land law after 
1640 abolished feudal tenures upwards and not downwards, even 
though the bourgeoisie achieved its triumphant historical bloc 
(ranging from a large part of improving landlords, affluent gentry to 
middle yeomanry) both in agriculture and industry. In this instance 
a mutable aristocracy fused with a rising bourgeoisie. As another in¬ 
stance, the late entry of capitalism to Germany was marked by an 
overt concord between feudal interests and the capitalist order. On 
the other hand but for America, where there was no substantive 
feudal legacy, the German example is symptomatic of belated 
capitalist development. 

The difficulties of constructing a typology of bourgeois revolu¬ 
tions remain a major concern of the transition debate.^^ What is 

* John A. Davis, ‘Introduction: Antonio Gramsci and Italy’s Passive Revolution’ 
and Paul Ginsborg, ‘Gramsci and the Era of Bourgeois Revolution in Italy’, both in 
John A. Davis (ed.), Gramsa and ludy's Passive Revolution (London, 1979), 11-30 

and 31-66 respectively. 

See Asok Sen, The Transition from Feudalism to Capitalism’ in Economic and 
Political Weekly, Review of Poimcai Economy, 28 July 1984, vol. xix, no. 30, 
pp. P.E. 50-3,62-4. 
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noteworthy here is that the bourgeoisie in history always appears in 
forms in which its active and passive roles are fused. This is impor¬ 
tant in understanding the analytical uses of the elite/subaltem 
dichotomy. The ‘active’ aspect consists of the thrust towards a new 
mode of production to suit the corporate interests of bourgeois class 
exploitation and the links this has to an advance in social produc¬ 
tion. It also includes the extent to which the bourgeoisie is willing 
and able to come to a revolutionaty confrontation with the ruling 
powers. This will generally imply the bourgeoisie siding with the 
popular masses, participating in a revolution and acquiring their 
own political experience. Thus, the content of a bourgeois revolu¬ 
tion includes the tendency to move beyond the bounds of the 
bourgeoisie itself. A discourse on the bourgeois revolution cannot 
be a text by itself; it is also a pre-text of the proletarian revolution 
which, in its historical inception, is already a text. The ‘active’ ele¬ 
ment of a bourgeois revolution is not restricted to its own power 
goals but flows into the continuum of its own negation. As Marx 
hints, ‘The social revolution of the nineteenth century can only cre¬ 
ate its poetry from the future, not from the past; here the content 
transcends the phrase’." 

The ‘passive’ element is revealed, in part, in the tendency of the 
bourgeoisie to come to a compromise with pre-capitalist classes, 
and thus to move in a reformist way to achieve its goals. This is one 
sense in which Gramsci defined a ‘passive’ revolution and disting¬ 
uished it from radical Jacobinism. But no bourgeois revolution in 
history has ever been entirely free of such a collaborative tendency. 
While Gramsci illuminates the limitations of bourgeois radicalism in 
the Italian Risorgimento, his exaltation of the Jacobin position and 
its achievements is exaggerated. Though the doses were different the 
mixture of the active and passive elements in the role of the 
bourgeoisie was not absent from the French revolution, nor from its 
courses and trajectories through the subsequent century. On the 
contrary we have evidence to confirm that in its long historical pro¬ 
cess the Italian Risorgimento had significant moments of insurgency 
by artisans, the urban poor and the southern peasants.*^ 

In his writings Gramsci also indicates the more extensive meaning 
of what is ‘passive’ in the role of the boui^oisie. This relates to 

** Mane, The Eighteendi Bnimaire*, p. 149. 

Gtntborg, ‘Gramsci and the Era of Bourgems Revolution*, p. 48. 
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the capacity to introduce molecular changes in the pre-existing 
composition of forces and accumulate them into the conditions of 
coercion and consent that are conducive to the capitalist order. 
Gramsci notes the phenomenon of transformismo, ^whereby the 
so-called “historic” Left and Right parties which emerged from 
the Risorgimento tended to converge in terms of programme during 
the years which followed, until there ceased to be any substantial 
difference betweem them .. Transformism, in Gramsci*s words, 
is one of the historical forms of ^passive' revolution. 

In this sense the 'passive’ element can be particularly helpful in 
understanding the process of capitalist transition marked by ‘gra¬ 
dual but remorseless fusion of aristocracy and bourgeoisie, with the 
eventual triumph of the latter which is so frequent and fascinating a 
pattern in the era of bourgeois revolution’.*® Moreover, in terms of 
the ‘classness’ of the bourgeoisie, the two senses of being passive are 
not really separable since mass revolutions always carry with them 
some notion of moving to an ideal community free from exploiu- 
tion. No class of exploiters, least of all the bourgeoisie, will take 
such risks if there are feasible alternatives: ‘the bourgeoisie ... is 
bound to fear... the discernment of the masses as soon as they 
become revolutionary’.*^ 

One feature of the bourgeois capacity for molecular changes re¬ 
quires clarification so that the full measure of its passive character 
can be appreciated. Indeed, as a theoretical proposition this passive 
element can be taken as a point of departure from Marx’s theory of a 
pure capitalist society. Marx himself implies the need and scope for 
such departure from the level of abstraction in Das Kapital. The 
analysis here leaves out the term ‘capitalism’; instead, it focuses on 
the capital-labour relation in order to account for the logical valid¬ 
ity of a specific historical form and the laws of its dynamic. The 
commodity-economy engulfs all relations in a manner that rules 
out the need for other unifying parameters like kinship, religion or 
politics. The capital-labour relation is an independent constitutive 
element, and commodities in circulation provide the social linkages: 

Antonio Gramsci, Selections from the Prison Notebooks, trans and ed. Quintin 
Hoare and Geoffrey Nowell Smith (London, 1971), pp. 58 and 109 (hencefordi 
SPN). 

Ibid., pp. 58ff. 

Ginsborg, ‘Gramsci and the Era of Bourgeois Revolution’, p. 47. 

**Mant, The Eighteenth Brumaire’, p. 241. 
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one might say that the market replaces the pre-capitalist commun¬ 
ity. Thus we have the twin processes which reify alienated human 
beings into atomized creatures of private gains and losses as well as 
enable their totalization under the capitalist order. 

In the pure capital-labour relation the active and passive elements 
need not be demarcated. Capital’s domination rests on their com¬ 
plete unity until the mode’s own contradiction matures towards a 
transcendence. Capital has three themes, namely the theory of a pure 
capitalist society, capitalism in its liberal stage of world-historic de¬ 
velopment, and the economic history of England up to the middle 
of the nineteenth century. These three themes are considered by 
Marx as a whole. However, if we are to understand the dialectic of 
capital in other historical conjunctures, we must separate these 
themes from one another. 

As we move from the moment of pure capital and labour to the 
questions of transition, there can be no direct explanation by the 
laws of capitalism of the non-capitalist part which survives under 
capitalism. The active and passive elements are then contained in the 
ways through which the bourgeoisie assimilates that part to its con¬ 
trol and advantage. The active elements are prominent when the 
bourgeoisie can directly fulfil both the economic and the political 
conditions of social leadership. And so, ‘even before attaining 
power a class can (and must) lead: when it is in power it becomes 
dominant, but continues to "lead” as well*.^® 

The passive elements prevail when the bourgeoisie lacks the eco¬ 
nomic strength for elaborate social transformation, when it does not 
venture revolutionary opposition to feudal power and vested in¬ 
terests. Gramsci discusses the issue of passive revolution for two 
different historical experiences—^the Italian Risorgimento and the 
Fascism-Americanism of his own period. In the first case the pas¬ 
siveness lay in the socio-economic and cultural inability of the 
Italian bourgeoisie to lead a radical bourgeois democratic process 
and unify the people. At the economic level the phase of primitive 
accumulation persisted and, among other things, the market had a 
critical part in diffusing the molecular changes which made possible 

‘^Kozo Uno, Principles of Political Economy: Theory of a Purely Capitalist 
Society, trans. Thomas T. Sekine (Brighton, 1980), pp. xxii-xxiii. Also Thomas T. 
Sekine, 'The Dialectical Method of Social Science’ in Uno, Principles, ^^pendix i, 
p. 151. 

*« Gramsci, SPN.pp. 57-8. 
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the particular order of capitalist domination. This is how the neces* 
sary conditions for capitalist development took shape without 
clarifying, either at the base or for the superstructure, the relation 
of exploitation in the uninhibited encounter of Das Kapital. The 
national economy remained relatively underdeveloped. Those who 
suffered did not gather to challenge capitalism. The ‘active’ element 
was sublated on all counts. 

The second instance, of Fascism-Americanism, is more complex 
aiid shows more clearly the coalescence of the active and passive in 
capitalist domination. It is marked by the supremacy of finance 
capital which rules out the clarity of exploitation inherent in Das 
Kapital. But the active element of developing productive forces can 
now be monitored by state capitalism, while ‘far-reaching modifica¬ 
tions are being introduced into the country’s economic structure in 
order to accentuate “the plan of production’’ element*.*’ Civil soci¬ 
ety is displaced by the totalitarian state. One can say that the active 
element of production dynamics survives through ‘the modes of 
passive restructuring of capitalism itself’. Gramsci was concerned 
about the ‘economistic’ restructuring of productive forces by the 
ruling classes since this would obstruct working-class autonomy 
and the growth of a historical bloc to struggle for socialist goals. 

Thus, one active element (i.e. the advance of production forces) 
is subject to an involution that tends to sublate the other active ele¬ 
ment of working-class intransigence. The canon of transition resting 
on the possibility of production relations being outpaced by 
advancing production forces proves itself untenable as an 
economistic-mechanistic conception. Also, 

it is immediately apparent that the critique of economism has nothing to 
do with a voluntaristic dismissal of the economy, nor with a neo- 
Crocean absorption of history into its ethico-political totalization. In¬ 
stead, the critique defines the terms of a non-economistic conception of 
the economy itself, in the light of which the processes of passive revolu¬ 
tion are interpreted as a counter-attack of capital.^° 

This ‘counter-attack* is an essential element in any attempt to 
characterize a boui^eois revolution, or a bourgeoisie that is engaged 

** Ibid., pp. 119-20. Also Christine Buci-Giucksman, ‘Sute, transition and passive 
revolution’ in Chantal Mouffe, ed., Gramsci and Marxist Theory (London, 1979), 

pp. 222-8. 

^ Buct-GIucksman, ‘Sute, transition and passive revolution’, p. 223. 
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in such a process. As noted already, Marx’s pure theory is con¬ 
nected with the economic domain and implies a principle of corres¬ 
pondence between the capital-labour relation and its negation 
through the dynamics of exploitation and its antithesis. Therein 
lies the clarity of the capital-labour relation and its historical pers¬ 
pective. One recalls, further, that capitalism, while clarifying itself, 
unleashes the circumstances for socialism. Therefore Marx’s 
theory is never merely an exercise in political economy, it is also 
its critique. 

The course of concrete history is more complex: there has been 
ample experience of capital not clarifying the social nexus in the 
sense it was supposed to in theory. The economy is entangled in 
pre-capitalist residues and other sub-structures of non-economic 
phenomena which have a critical influence on the class struggle. For 
example, in the 1860s Marx identified the English as mature for so¬ 
cial revolution but considered that they still lacked the sense of 
generalization and revolutionary passion.^' His analysis lay stress 
on the clarification of an English millocracy, as distinct from a land¬ 
ed aristocracy, so that the war between capital and labour could be 
‘unmitigated, undisguised, openly avowed and plainly under¬ 
stood.*^^ The residue of feudalism had to be eliminated to clarify the 
capital-labour struggle. 

Again, in his historical writings on France Marx has to reckon 
with a situation where the bourgeoisie had already lost but where 
the proletariat was not yet in a position to assume leadership. In¬ 
deed, his scathing critique of Bonapartism is aimed mainly at the de¬ 
nial of revolutionary democratic experience to the working people, 
because, judged by the criterion of capitalist development per se, 
Louis Napoleon’s regime was an improvement on earlier govern¬ 
ments. The same concern is evident in Marx’s writings on Germany 
where he stresses the need to upset the whole order of things and 
counts upon the possibility of a proletarian revolution to im¬ 
mediately follow the bourgeois revolution.^^ Later, in the Narodnik 
correspondence, Marx admits the possibility of the ‘fin^t chance’ 

Marx, ‘Letter to the French-Swiss Federal Council* in Marx, The First 
IntematioruU and After, ed. David Fembach (Harmondsworth, 1974), p. 116. 

^Marx, 'War-Strikes-Deaith* in Marx and Engels, Collected Wot^s, vol. 12 
(Moscow, 1979), pp. 4>6~7. 

^ Mara and Engels, ‘Address of the Central Committee to die Commtmist League 
(March 1850)* in Marx, Revobaiom, pp. 323-4. 
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for Russia to bypass capitalist development in its transition to 
socialism.^^ 

iFor Lenin, who identified 1861 as the beginning of the era of 
bourgeois revolutions in Russia and marked out 1905 as the first 
bourgeois revolution, it was coherent to stress in 1905-7 that the 
bourgeois revolution called for the initiative of the peasantry and 
workers against a weak and terrihed boui^eoisie. Such an apparent 
paradox, of a bourgeois revolution against the bourgeoisie, can be 
sorted out in terms of the dialectics of the active and passive ele- 
mimts inherent in any historical process of capitalist transition. 

Such instances are numerous, but the vital question regards the 
alignments and continuity in the discourse on the transition from 
pre-capitalism to capitalism, and beyond. This does not imply any 
teleological explanation, nor are the ‘later* and ‘earlier* stages associ¬ 
ated by an unilinear evolution, nor is a contraposition of gradualism 
to revolution tenable. The breaks and unevenness, when we want to 
interpret an experience to change the world, are certaiiliy compre¬ 
hensible. 

Along such open processes capitalism achieves power through 
different degrees of fusion of the active and passive elements. 
Accordingly, political forms differ. Such variations point to the role 
of politics and other elements of the superstructure in the process of 
transition. While at one level of Marxian theory it is logical to derive 
politics from economics, in the analysis of real history, wherein one 
sees such things as imperialism and uneven development, such a re¬ 
duction is hardly likely to give us adequate explanations of the va¬ 
rious forms assumed by capitalism. 

Subject to the supremacy of the passive element, capitalism does 
not separate state from civil society in the manner prescribed by 
liberal theory—as a mere ward assuring the rule of capital through 
the universal sway of the commodities-cum-cash nexus. On the 
contrary the state acts as a hothouse for capitalist development. It is 
the state, in fact, which plays a crucial role in the coexistence of 
capitalist domination with pre-capitalist social forms. In such a con¬ 
text the simple equation of bourgeois initiative with the historical 
advance of productive forces is an inadequate formula with which to 

Marx to die editor of the Olyecestvetmiyt Zapitsky (Notes on the Fatherland) in 
Marx and Engels, Correspondence (Calcutta, 1945), p. 312. Also ‘Marx-Z^ulich 
Correspondence: Letters and Drafts’, in Teodor Shanin, ed., Late Marx artd the 
Rasaan Road (Ltmdon, 1983), pp. 95-126. (Hencefordi Late Marx). 
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analyse the transition process. This is precisely where the mass in¬ 
itiative and resolute opposition manifest in the insurgencies of sub¬ 
altern groups become significant as ‘the politics of the people*. 

Ill 

The forms of protest vary, as we have noted, because protests take 
different directions and have different goals. Some differences 
among these may be apparent rather than real: the differences may 
be merely formal or they may be significant and substantial. This 
distinction is important if we are to judge the relevance of an elite/ 
subaltern analysis in the understanding of nationalism and the free¬ 
dom struggle; it will also help us appreciate the nature of subaltern 
protests and insurgencies without unnecessary confusions about 
their autonomy, spontaneity and consciousness. 

The freedom struggle monitored by elite leadership passed 
through many different phases.Even in its early days the distinc¬ 
tion between moderates and extremists was noteworthy. While the 
former had an initial faith' in the civilizing role of British rule, they 
went through twists and turns, mixing critiques by the rulers with 
their own plea for slow and gradual reform. The extremists on the 
other hand strove for more radical means and ends, considering, at 
least as an idea, the task of an adroit management of the proletariat 
by the middle class. For the moderates national tradition—replete as 
it was with speculative thought, philosophies and moral precepts— 
required a synthesis with western rationality, science and progress. 
The extremists, in so far as they wanted to systematize their dis¬ 
approval of ‘mendicancy*, were drawn to revivalist ideas. I am using 
terms in common use, though it is my belief that historical research has 
not yet clarified what really was reformed and revived in the niches of 
middle-class social living. 

Reformation and revival were the reflexes of a middle class: the 
first reflected its expectations of Anglo-Indian accord at the mo¬ 
ment of its birth and the latter of the end of those expectations at its 
adolescence.^^ The origin of nationalism was marked by this crisis. 

** Sumit Sarkar, Modem India, 188S-1947 (Delhi, 1983). Unless more specific 
references are cited, this book, along with its chapter-wise annotated bibliography, 
may be taken as the compact source of the evidence for many of the points made in 
this section on the Indian national movement. 

^ See Asok Sen, hwarchandra Vtdyasagar and His Elusive Milestone (Calcutta, 
1977), p. 107. 
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It is irrelevant and even tendentious to minimize the significance of 
nationalism by cataloguing the pursuit of self-interest in the inter¬ 
stices of various protest movements. No record of nationalism in 
any country is free from such urge for private or public benefit. 

The problem is different and more critical in its structural charac¬ 
ter. Reacting to the immense poverty and economic backwardness 
of the country under foreign rule, nationalism set the perspective of 
economic advance on the model of an industrial revolution. The re¬ 
medial ends and means derived most of their clues from western ex¬ 
perience. Given the socioeconomic nature of the rising bourgeoisie, 
or of the middle classes comprising the literati, the professional 
intelligentsia and the bureaucracy, the politics of these groups were 
entangled in liberal persuasions that could, at best, make for a pas¬ 
sive revolution in the colonial context. 

Mass upsurges of memorable dimensions did occur in the course 
of the freedom struggle, but their direction and outcome never 
transcended the circumstances in which the price of the country’s 
swaraj, legislatures, press, industrial progress, and even occupancy 
rights in agricultural lands had to be paid for by the toiling multi¬ 
tude, with no reciprocal gains to them. One may ask, quoting 
Marx—‘Where has capitalism done more?’ The suffering of the 
working people has borne the cross of capitalist transition in his¬ 
tory; in this case they suffered not for any unification of an ad¬ 
vanced mode of production but for the perpetual and accentuated 
duality of core and periphery. Such processes, moreover, do not 
necessarily demarcate core and periphery as distinct spaces but are, 
rather, strewn over a spectrum which can fragment the unity of sub¬ 
altern opposition. 

This is where the well-known typologies of ‘national’ and ‘com¬ 
prador’ bourgeoisie are not quite apt for an appraisal of India’s 
freedom struggle. In an economic sense the institutional structure 
of Indian capital never clarified the operative differences between 
trading, financial and industrial modes of accumulation; they 
formed an amalgam from the very outset. Consequently, the line of 
demarcation between comprador and national bourgeoisie avails 
little in explaining the political ambiguities of India’s struggle 
against imperialism. Being under direa foreign capitalist rule, In¬ 
dia’s bourgeoisie and middle class could not be clearly categorized as 
either collaborators or opponents of imperialism. 

There was, instead, a dense mix in which bourgeois opposition to 
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imperiaiism suffered from a perpetual fragility. This weakness was 
more a creature of circumstances wherein die freedom struggle 
could no longer be prevented from moving beyond the goab of a 
bourgeois seizure of power. I have noted earlier the intermingling 
of the active and passive elements even in the European experience. 
Everywhere, it seems, the elite heavens could not be reconciled to the 
earth of the multitude ready for revolution. The two domains were 
bound by different necessities. 

Gandhi provides the most complex case of this experience. It is 
not quite apt to consider him the foremost protagonist of com¬ 
promise. Modern India is yet to see a national leader with a larger 
mass following, as demonstrated at so many crucial moments of his 
leadership. His understanding of India under British rule followed 
from his opposition to both capitalist relations and processes of 
production. He could articulate this opposition in an idiom intel¬ 
ligible to the peasant and artisan masses. 

Recent research has indicated that the Gandhian ideology en¬ 
larged the purview of Indian nationalism, particularly its mass 
peasant following, and attached to it the ethics of moral economy 
outside the premises and reason of western enlightenment.^^ It 
assured the strength of opposition to British rule. But— 

While it was the Gandhian intervention in 6lite-nationalist politics in 
India which established for the first time that an authentic national 
movement could only be built upon the organized support of the whole 
of the peasantry, the working of the politics of non-violence also made it 
abundantly clear that the object of political mobilization of the peasantry 
was not at all what Gandhi claimed on its behalf: ‘to train the masses in 
self-consciousness and attainment of power*.^* 

In his vision of self-governing village conununities, his disavowal 
of all that followed England’s work in India—including things such 
as railways, factories and law courts—Gandhi set forth ideas that 
could imply the destruction of alien domination as a total system, 
without making fine distinctions between its pernicious effects and 
its so-called improvements. One could argue that his was an atavis¬ 
tic utopia tilting at the satanic wheels of capitalism. For the multi¬ 
tude, however, the total negation of British power and its civilizing 

^^Pardia Chatterjee, ‘Gandhi and the Critique of Civil Sodetjr’, 5SII, 
pp. 153-95. 

“ Ibid., p. 193. 
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instruments had a necessary appeal. No other ideology communi¬ 
cated such a message in order to arouse a mass struggle against im¬ 
perialism. 

The kind of praxis involved here could only have been fulfilled by 
an unrelenting people’s war. In the movements launched by Gandhi 
such potential was visible. Exemplary mobilization was experi¬ 
enced, propaganda goals were attained on a grand scale, instances of 
selfless commitment became numerous: among all this, again and 
again, Gandhi monitored the ethic of the burgher to prevail over the 
revolutionary ethos of the peasant and the people. This is how the 
shadow fell between the moral precept of community and the poli¬ 
tical creed of non-violence. 

Gandhi’s emphasis on communitarian principles distinguished his 
break from the liberal limits of other ideological trends in Indian 
nationalism. For the latter it was difficult to deny the ‘improving’ 
role of British rule in India. Even for the communists some passages 
in Marx’s ‘Articles on India’ were taken to suggest the progressive 
role of ‘the forced inception of capitalism’. This was an impediment 
to an adequate comprehension of the freedom struggle—as a move¬ 
ment that had to be enlarged into a people’s war, going beyond its 
bourgeois goals. Gandhi’s utopia removed this impediment on his 
own terms. It extended the limits of mediation on the part of the 
elite since for the people as a whole the question of improvement 
under British rule had no meaning. This is where Gandhi was never 
just a mascot of the Indian bourgeoisie; his ideas had at the same 
time the potential for a people’s war against all exploitation in colo¬ 
nial India.^^ 

Again, for a country technically disarmed and militarily inferior 
non-violence had significance as a form of protest. The ethical 
dimension, the training of a new kind of person through construc¬ 
tive work, along with its educative and cultural influence, could 
have become the experience of a people’s war. A people’s war 
spreads into many forms of struggle, accumulating innumerable 
small assaults into a major onslaught. But this process required a full 
assimilation of the forces of protest throughout the nation. 

This is where Gandhi’s ethic failed to be ethico-political in the 
fulfilment of mass non-co-operation or civil disobedience. By ex¬ 
alting the communitarian ethos against diat of an acquisitive society 


^ R. P. Dtttt, InJU Today (Bombay, 1947), p. 295. 
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he represented .a significant break in Indian nationalist thought and 
was able to appeal to the masses; but, in his refusal to be with the 
masses in their struggle the moment such struggle upset the very 
order of things, Gandhi denied his people the experience of cumula¬ 
tive political initiative. His moment of discontinuity with elite 
perception was eventually dissolved in the passive denouement of 
elite nationalism. The communitarian verities could have a trans¬ 
formative significance only through revolutionary politics. Failitig 
on that ground, Gandhi's politics could not go beyond the limits of 
bourgeois power, and no other mediating force emerged to fuse the 
mass appeal of Gandhi’s moral economy with revolutionary 
politics. 

This being the experience of leadership which brought India’s elite 
politics nearest to the people, further research on subaltern groups 
and their role in the national movement is not just a matter of open¬ 
ing archives and museums. In Gramsci’s words, knowledge of the 
subaltern classes relates to real men, formed in specific historical re¬ 
lations, with specific feelings, outlooks, fragmentary conceptions of 
the world, etc. which were the result of 'spontaneous’ combina¬ 
tions of a given situation of material production with the ‘fortui¬ 
tous’ agglomeration within it of disparate social elements.In a 
context where the freedom struggle was led by elites in directions 
which never fulfilled radical goals, subaltern upsurge represented 
the surfacing of an unknown past and also perhaps of unrealized 
potential. The question is to decide what we must look for in the 
lives and struggles of subaltern groups. 

It is necessary to identify such unrealized potential without 
bringing in the surrogates of bourgeois national consciousness, or 
even of radical views of bourgeois transformation with mass sup¬ 
port as the precondition of socialism. The question of unrealized 
potential arises out of the distinct articulations characterizing in¬ 
surgencies at the grassroots, and from the sense that 'all mass strug¬ 
gles will tend inevitably to model themselves on the unfinished 
projects of Titu, Kanhu, Birsa and Magher Singh’.^^ The force of pc^ular 
mobilization accredited to elite mediation can then be rediscovered 
in the world of subaltern consciousness and action. It is in this 
sphere that Subaltern Studies demands an understanding of these in- 

*®Grarasci, SPN, p, 198. 

Ranajit Guha, Elementary Aspects' of Peasant Insurgency in Cobmiai India 
(Delhi, 1983), p. 336. (Henceforth Elementary A^ects). 
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surgencies, avoiding reductiveness and insisting on understanding 
rebel consciousness in terms of its own subject. Since this rebel vi¬ 
sion never became a dominant part of the environment of the ‘mod¬ 
em* India civilized under British rule and after, there persists the 
difficulty of realizing-what such rebel aspirations desired and consi¬ 
dered possible. 

Modem India has now lost most of the ideological and practical 
means of revolutionary community that might have been available. 
The losses are critical for those who wish to move ahead of the capi¬ 
talist order, and Subaltern Studies tries therefore to recover lessons 
which remain relevant. 

Certain distinct elements of historical perception draw our atten¬ 
tion in two studies which cover periods prior to the emergence of 
the national movement. Cyan Pandey’s comparison of official re¬ 
cords with the chronicle left by a member of a Muslim zamindari 
family, both of which relate to the qasba of Mubarakpur in the 
Azamgarh district of eastern U.P., points to their different con¬ 
cerns and perspectives through a large part of the nineteenth 
century.^^ Further, fragments from a Muslim weaver’s diary quoted 
by Pandey enable us to enlarge the comparison to understand what 
went on in the minds of the ‘lower classes’ (chhote log). 

As distinct from the official records, the two indigenous sources 
reflect types of community consciousness that combine religious 
bond, incipient class links and territorial identity. While both the 
nobleman and the commoner ‘speak of... a fight on several fronts 
for self-respect and human dignity’,^^ the weaver’s diary offers 
glimpses of newer assertions entering the perception of the lower 
order, as that record extends to the thirties of this century. 

The record of Mubarakpur gives no evidence of direct participa¬ 
tion in the revolt of 1857. But whether high or low, the people’s ex¬ 
perience ‘seemed increasingly insecure in a fateful world: these were 
not fates that men and women, high or low, would accept without a 
stniggle’.^^ Indeed, the restlessness that Pandey strives to identify in 
the ambiguities of Mubarakpur pervaded the entire experience of 
British conquest and rule. 

” Cyan Pandey, ‘Encounters and Calamities: Ike History of a North Indian 
Qasba in tbe Nineteenth Century*, SS III, pp. 231*70. 

»Ibid., p. 269. 

^ Ibid., p. 270. 
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Gautam Bhadra's study of four rebels of 1857 indicates the vide 
range of protest at, the levels of subordinate zamindars, peasant re¬ 
bels, ordinary tribal cultivators and traditional intelligentsia.^^ Their 
commitments to abolish the British order were either unable to grasp 
the phenomenon of alien rule in its total authority or were entang¬ 
led in the object of restoring the older feudal order. But in their in¬ 
dividual scope and intensity, however fragmented in the wider 
spaces of politics, such mass endeavours had their own conscious¬ 
ness and perhaps a perspective, not fully clarified, whose signifi¬ 
cance was invariably lost in the later struggle under elite leadership. 

The insufficiency of *classness’ being a characteristic of subaltern 
groups, several studies emphasize the state of community and *com- 
munity consciousness’ in interpreting collective action. The ques¬ 
tion develops its own strain when one uses the same categories in 
explanations of communalism. Partha Chatterjee analyses the role 
of religious and cultural bonds among Muslim peasant communities 
in the growth of communal tension and clashes in east Bengal dur¬ 
ing 1926-35.^^ Chatterjee cites evidence to establish that disparities 
among Hindus and Muslims were much more pronounced in the 
fields of higher education, professions and government employment 
than in respect of rent-receiving land-ownership. The exploitative 
incursion of trade and money-lending, which were mainly in the 
hands of Hindus, had a severe impact on the Muslim peasantry. 

The main thrust of Chatterjee’s argument proceeds on what he 
identifies as the formation of the colonial state without a clear civil 
society, where institutions and administrative procedures were 
fashioned *in order to subjugate and rule over a population orga¬ 
nized as communities’.^^ These communities, subject to exploiudon 
by state, landlords, traders and usurers, were brought into the nexus 
of a liberal represenutional politics of the 6lite. The hostility and 
alliance at the grassroots reacted on conununal lines. Though in 
need of further analysis and evidence, this problematic points to a 
new explanation of communal politics—^whtch may not just be' a 
power of darkness but may partake of the fruits of enlightenment as 
administered by the colonial power and its £lite recipients. Pandey’s 

^ Gautam Bhadra, ‘Four Rebela of Eighteen Fifty Seven*, SSIV, pp. 229-75. 

^ Fudia Chatterjee, 'Agrarian Relations and Communalism in Bengal, 

SSI, pp. 9-38. 

»^Ibid., p. 18. 
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analysis of communal conflicts in the Bhojpur region during 1888- 
1917, similarly, emphasizes the relevance of ‘autonomous domains 
of political action for e}q>laining ‘communalism’.^® 

While such ‘autonomous domains’ may account for the forms of 
action and some moments of happening, I do not think Pandey’s 
point is to consider ‘autonomy’ as a sufficient ground for com- 
munalism. His case study is full of evidence concerning manipula¬ 
tive forces in the course of ‘rallying round the cow’. The interaction 
of community consciousness, its forms and beliefs, with the other 
context and with influence of the elite movement, are also borne out 
by the study of Jitu Santal’s movement in Malda (1924-32). 
Jitu’s hostility to outsiders and his own charismatic position, rooted 
as they were in the longer tribal tradition of insurgency, were criti¬ 
cally influenced by the contemporary Hindu Sabha, by Swarajist 
and (above all) Gandhian precepts and propaganda. 

Thus the emphasis on subaltern autonomy and consciousness de¬ 
monstrates variable reactions and results as the subjects encounter 
different historical ex^riences. For example, the Devi movement of 
1922-3 in South Gujarat was distinguished by a tribal solidarity in 
which the commands of a goddess {devi) had been communicated 
through men bound by her spell. The movement secured substantial 
gains for the adivasis in their struggle against exploiters. The same 
movement, however, ‘represented a stage in the growth of a class of 
richer peasants within the adivasi community’.^° We also have the 
study of a famine in which peasant action was informed by a sense 
of collectivity at several levels; but the same collectivity reaffirmed 
in effect the existing order.^^ Equally notable is the concern to ex¬ 
amine some fashionable interpretations of the ‘orientalist’ genre on 
Indian subjects and their politics. Understanding subaltern con¬ 
sciousness also requires that ‘the relationship between the subaltern 
classes and the Elites should not be to trace so-called “factional net- 

^ Cyan Pandey, ‘Rallying Round the Cow: Securian Strife in the Bhojpuri Re¬ 
gion, c. 1888-1917*, 55 II, pp. 60-129. 

^ Tanika Sarkar, ‘Jitu Santal's Movement in Malda 1924-1932: A Study in Tribal 
Protest*, 55 IV\ pp. 136-64. 

^ David Haidiman, ‘Adivasi Assertion in South Gujarat: The Devi Movement of 
1922-3*, 55///,p. 230. 

David Arnold, ‘Famine in Peasant Consdousness and Peasant Action: Madras, 
1876-8*, 55 ///.pp. 62-115. 
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works”, but to ask why class collaboration has predominated at 
particular historical junctures. 

Religion often has an important role in subaltern protests against 
an order that perpetuates oppression and distress. As observed by 
Sumit Sarkar, 

A crucial feature of the concept of breakdown of authority in its more 
extreme form is its predominantly magico-religious character, natural 
and indeed inevitable in a peasant society which has not undergone the 
process of ‘disenchantment of the world’ partially brought about in the 
West in the post-reformation era.^^ 

Such magico-religious elements are evident in popular movements 
deriving inspiration from the message and idiom of Gandhi’s 
leadership. Shahid Amin’s collection of stories and rumours in 
Gorakhpur in 1921-2 points to the rallying power evoked by the 
image of the Mahatma among the peasants, ‘not as he really was, but 
as they had thought him up.’^^ Sarkar focuses on the relevance of the 
religious dimension to an understanding of four crucial features 
(namely the role of rumour, ethical norms and ritual obligations, the 
mood of renunciation and sacrifice, the persistence of faith) of 
popular movements in the early Gandhian era.'*® 

Dipesh Chakrabarty’s study of jute workers in Calcutta enables 
us to identify a historical situation in which the capital-labour rela¬ 
tion does not fulfil the structural characteristics of Marx’s Capital.^ 
All the co-ordinates of state power, wage structure, market imper¬ 
fections, inert technology and the systems of discipline and control 
are brought together to reveal an amalgam of capitalist and pre¬ 
capitalist exploitation in the very heart of the capital-labour relation. 

Chakrabarty deals with the problem of mediation in another 
essay on trade unions among the same jute-mill workers.*^ He pro- 

David Hardtman, ‘The Indian Faction: A Political Theory Examined’, SS/, 
p. 231. 

Sumit Sarkar, ‘The Conditions and Nature of Subaltern Militancy: Bengal from 
Swadeshi to Non-Co-operation, c. 1905-22’, SS III, p. 308. 

** Shahid Amin, ‘Gandhi as Mahatma: Gorakhpur District, Eastern UP, 1921-2*, 
SS III, p. 54. 

Sarkar, ‘Subaltern Militancy’, p. 309. 

^ Dipesh Chakrabarty, ‘Conditions for Knowledge of Working Class Condi¬ 
tions: Employers, Government and the Jute Workers of Calcutta, 1890-1940’, SS II, 
pp, 259-310. 

Dipesh Chakrabarty, ‘Trade Unions in a Hierarchical Culture: The Jute Work¬ 
ers of Calcutta, 1920-50’, SS III, pp. 116-152. 
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vides an answer to the question of why trade unions made little 
headway despite evidence of the urge for protest among workers. 
The explanation is given in terms of a lack of fit between ideology 
and culture. Trade union organizers and leaders came from the 
bhadralok class. The cultural duality of babu-coolie and its signify¬ 
ing system as a whole went against ‘the democratic, contractual and 
voluntary procedures- of organization’ that the theory of trade un- 
i6nism entailed. In sum, the culture of homo hierarchicus prevailed 
over the ideology of homo equalis. 

One wonders whether a bourgeois democratic transformation of 
culture, even if it were ever realizable in colonial or. post-colonial 
India, would really meet the calling of Leninist mediation. In fact, 
even in countries with a clearer culture of formal equality subaltern 
consciousness has often been appropriated by the phenomenon of a 
proletariat disappearing from its vanguard role. While we should not 
overlook the distinction between men and masks, the opprobrium 
with which Chakrabarty treats the issues of morality, renunciation 
and perhaps the implications of a moral economy (in contraposi¬ 
tion to ‘rationality’ and ‘scientific’ knowledge) may sweep away 
critical historical considerations in the interlinking of subaltern con¬ 
sciousness and its numerous molecules with an organic and total 
protest. Such an interlinking is inseparable from the questipn of 
mediation. At this point some theoretical issues that make Subaltern 
Studies a project need to be considered. 

IV 

The duality of the ‘active’ and the ‘passive’ elements characterizing 
bourgeois revolutions in history has been noted earlier. Inherent in 
this phenomenon of duality is the need to depart from that simpli¬ 
fied understanding of the ‘stage’ paradigm, the understanding which 
postulates an essential link between capitalist maturity and socialist 
transition. §uch essentialism, while it derives support from the key 
role assigned to the development of productive forces in historical 
evolution, is misleading in its interpretation of the economy as a 
mechanism independent of other variables of human action. 

Without bringing in the pros and cons of numerous debates on 
this theme since the last decade of Marx’s writings, it is instructive 
to observe that ‘the “rural idiots’* and “the barbarian and semi¬ 
barbarians’* have been for the last forty years the main revolution- 
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zry force in the world. The real processes of absolute urban and 
industrial priority have far from matured advanced capitalist nations 
towards socialism. And—‘to see exposure creating revolution was 
one thing, to see more of the same producing more of something 
quite different was at best an apocalyptic dream. 

The ‘passive’ element of bourgeois incursion was writ large over 
the Indian experience of the forced entry of capitalism via British 
conquest. Marx was quite explicit about the hypocrisy and brutality 
of British exploitation. While in his view the destruction of the ‘in¬ 
grownness’ of India’s economic and social structures would create 
conditions for social revolution, this could not be realized 

till in Great Britain itself the now ruling classes shall have been sup¬ 
plemented by the industrial proletariat, or till the Hindoos themselves 
shall have grown strong enough to throw off the English yoke 
altogether.^® 

In the absence of such revolutionary socio-political transforma¬ 
tion the colonial state co-opted the indigenous elite in its order, 
thriving on the fetish of westernized improvements as the key to 
modernization and enlightenment. To repeat a point made earlier, 
such processes led to no nationwide consolidation of an advanced 
mode of production, but to a perpetual and ever-increasing duality 
between the core and the periphery. In such a context national 
struggles can succeed only if led by advanced sections of the work¬ 
ing class in alliance with the masses: the feudal/bourgeois complex 
of power and exploitation needs here to be destroyed. 

Elite leadership on the other hand articulates nationalism accord¬ 
ing to its specific needs and aspirations in the midst of uneven de¬ 
velopment. It is engrossed in values, habits, preferences and ideals 
which partake of colonial domination. There are moments of con¬ 
flict between elite nationalism and imperialism but, on the whole, 
Elites tend to rationalize patterns of the structure shaped by col¬ 
onialism. 

The influence of such hybrid economic formations on material 
and social development is well known. It is associated with econo¬ 
mic backwardness and extreme poverty. The numerous labour 

^ Raymond Williams, The Country and the City (Frogmore, & Albans, 1975), 
p. 365. 

«Ibid. 

^ Mane, niie Future Results of the British Rule in India*, in Mam, Surveys frtm 
Exikt ed. David Fembach (Hannondsworth 1973), p. 323. 
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forms, while they remain largely subject to pre-capitalist constraints 
and exploitation, are also marked by pre-bourgeois relations be¬ 
tween the individual and the natural objective conditions of human 
existence. The separation of the two is completely posited only in the 
relation between ws^e labour and capital, for, earlier in history, we find 

forms ... in which the community presupposes its subjects in a specihc 
objective unity with their conditions of production, or in which a speci¬ 
fic subjective mode of being presupposes the communities themselves, as 
conditions of production.^' 

The passage to capitalism and civil society brings in market forms of 
organisation and control, entailing the free sale and purchase of 
w^e labour. The dynamic features of this transition are well 
known, but no dynamism follows merely by labelling a stage ‘capi¬ 
talism*, or ‘forced inception of capitalism*. Concrete social relations 
and the conditions of increased labour productivity to promote 
such dynamism are of vital significance, for it is these that exemplify 
the dynamics of capitalism as well as the intermingling of ‘active* 
and ‘passive* elements in the bourgeois quest for power. 

The dualities of uneven capitalist development were widely evi¬ 
dent in India*s colonial experience. Thus, the conquest of capital— 
of its universalizing role—^was arrested. The country was left with 
diverse labour forms not integrated to any clear capital-labour rela¬ 
tion, though the predatory market mechanism had its usual destruc¬ 
tive impact on communities. ‘Community* is relevant in this context 
either as a force to challenge feudal/bourgeois colonial power, or as 
the legacy of collective authority appropriated by capitalism in 
order to subordinate the multitude. 

The use of the term ‘community* entails no denial of the existence 
of classes. An idea of conununity is immanent in Marx*s concept of 
classes and class struggle, particularly when he assigns a vital role to 
the consciousness of the exploited and their polidcal action in negat¬ 
ing an exploiting order. Hiis is the crux of a ‘class-for-itself*. In¬ 
deed, Partha Chatterjee*s point on the role of community accords 
with Marx*s views on the transition to civil society, as distinct from 
that of social contract dieorists.^^ Marx considered any idea of tran¬ 
sition to be stupid if it proceeded from the development of isolated 

Man, Gn$ndri$$et tr. Marun Nicolaus (Harmondaworth, 1973), p. 496. 

Partha Chatterjee, ‘More on Modes of Power and the Peasantry’, SS II, 
pp. 311-49. 
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individuals^ since ‘human beings became individuals only through 
the process of history. He appears originally as a spedes-being, dan 
being, herd animat}^ Even in the classical bourgeois context 
Marx’s concept of class cannot be taken as a ‘serial collective’. 

Under colonial domination India’s old network of community 
relationships verged on a complete breakdown. However, this 
breakdowd was followed by no radical transformation which found 
a place for the subaltern classes in a clarified capitalist environment. 
There emerged no conditions for an ethic of disciplined success, nor for 
an alignment with the scientific advance of production forces. Even as 
the community was eroded, the masses became subject to the violence 
and plunder of capital, pre-capitalist wealth and state power. 

It is in such circumstances that subaltern consciousness seeks in 
the sense of community its own vision of a paradise lost. The in¬ 
surgencies growing out of this consciousness hang on eschatological 
prophecy and faith in the magical elimination of powerful enemies. 
But in this fusion of the mystic and the earthly they signify a 
challenge to alien domination. 

Radically foreign to elite nationalism, this marks out the auton¬ 
omy of subaltern consciousness. Whereas elite nationalism is always 
subject to an unhappy consciousness, split by the conflict between 
an urge for freedom and the desire to keep up with the ‘civilizing’ 
effects of England’s work in India, subaltern rebels, though more 
akin historically to pre-capitalist labourers, often belong to in¬ 
termediate situations between the peasantry and the proletariat, 
characterized as they are by complex alignments of capitalism and 
pre-capitalism. A fuller view of the alternative directions inherent in 
such dualities is necessary, as is their relevance to the theoretical 
implications of Subaltern Studies. 

V 

For the most part, in Cuba’s analysis of peasant insurgency we learn 
about the essences of the moment, about subaltern negations to turn 
the world upside down. We read about rallies of masses, angry and 
determined to destroy sarkar, sahukar or zamindar: men, materials, 
symbols or codes of authority, everything associated in peasant 
consciousness with subordination. 

One reads of hundreds of men chasing a police force in retreat, 
throwing the latter’s khatias into rivers, treating defeated enemies as 


Marx, Grundrisse^ p. 496. 
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bhuty ‘dead souls only to be exorcised by the whiff of winnowing 
fans and the noise of drums*.^^ Preparing for war, santals wait for a 
roll of drums at dawn to start for their assembly points. What 
appears as crime to the elite is communitarian action for subaltern 
consciousness, as Kanhu cuts off Manik Mudi’s head and Sidho kills 
the daroga and all his men. Again on a pillage, men do the wrecking, 
women collect the loot, as if rebellion too is tuned to the same prin¬ 
ciples of labour which apply to agriculture, to the growing and 
reaping of the harvest. Or we have Birsa and his followers forcing en¬ 
try into the Chutia temple. There are cries of joy and collective danc¬ 
ing. They celebrate what has been, and remains to be, attained. An 
end is also a beginning; from one negation to another, the rebellious 
activities described by Guha are of moments suffused with insur¬ 
gent consciousness. The activities are all manifest in the reality of in¬ 
surgencies, in their lack of what we consider enlightenment, in their 
immersion in myth and ritual and, above all, in the force to turn the 
world upside down. Invincible is the moment, its abstraction of a 
binary encounter which is the truth of that moment, as it was for 
Marx when he proclaimed the expropriation of the expropriators. 

Such insurgencies with their morhents of binary encounter, 
however, require to be adapted to a wider dialectic, or, to be more 
direct, to long-range historical perspectives. Fundamentally, Guha 
refers to the issue while identifying in crime and insurgency the two 
different codes of violence—crime being tied to what is individualis¬ 
tic (or small group), while insurgency has the community as its col¬ 
lective protagonist. A new legitimacy is born.*® 

Further, Guha notes how violence—^murder, arson, robbery, 
assault etc.—all directed against moneylenders, secures moral 
acceptance as just retribution in the eyes of less delinquent members 
of the community. It is in this perception that we can trace 

the beginnings of the peasants' sense of themselves as a social mass de¬ 
fined not only by a common grievance but also by the possibility of 
obtaining redress through miliunt and collective action—the begin¬ 
nings, if no more than that, of a recognition of their identity as a class- 
for-itself.** 

These are probably more than just beginnings—and this is not to 
ignore the limitations of localism, territoriality and ethnicity in in¬ 
surgent consciousness. (We also have evidence of betrayal from 

*^Guha, Elementary Aspects^ p. 57. 

“ Ibid., p. 79. 

**Ibid., pp. 92-3. 
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within the community.) Moreover, religion and ritual were essential 
elements in the very being and consciousness bent on destroying the 
enemy. It would, then, be impossible for the rebel to do without a 
translation of the revolutionary idiom and semiotic 'backwards into 
the semi-feudal language of politics to which he was bom*.^^ 

But within this ‘backwardness’ they did embody in their myths 
and symbols the cardinal protest of subalternity and projected their 
vision of the desired and the possible. This vision was irreconcilable 
with the life of the empire, and with the policies necessary to protect 
and perpetuate ‘England’s work in India’. This, I take on Gubar's 
evidence and analysis, is the true self of that revolutionary subject. 
No democratic revolution in India, bourgeois or otherwise, has yet 
projected a will to power for such goals. True, as Guha points out, 
the peasant rebel derived his terms of revolt from the very structure 
of authority against which he had been driven to rebel. But we must 
be careful in identifying the precise nature of these limitations of re¬ 
bel consciousness. To offer a contrast, our modern bourgeoisie, 
deeply attuned to the ways of the enlightenment, has betrayed a far 
greater dependence on ‘borrowed language’, and scarcely shown 
anything but a limited consciousness.^^ 

We come back to the question of historical lineage, transition and 
change, questions from which the autonomy of no historical subject 
can be isolated. 1 do not intend to speculate on what could have hap¬ 
pened if 1857 had seen the destruction of British empire, or on what 
may have happened if the revolutionary subjects of peasant in¬ 
surgencies had not been frustrated in their endeavours. The ques¬ 
tion is, rather, of identifying in India’s entire historical experience 
those directions which were worth more than others. 

I have noted earlier in this essay the intermingling of bourgeois 
revolution with mass democratic forces that strive to move beyond 
the capitalist order. This is contrary to an outline of history empha¬ 
sizing the unavoidable necessity of capitalism as a discrete stage in 
advancing social production beyond private ownership. But histori¬ 
cal experience has never furnished instances of socialist transition 
from the conditions of mature capitalism. It appears that the passive 
element can manipulate, even beyond the legal abolition of capital- 

*^Ibid., p, 76. 

^ Ibid., p. 7$. Guha mentions ‘borrowed language’ to charaaerize the peasant’s 
project predicated on power 'whose terms were derived from the very stmcmre of 
authority against which he had been driven to revolt'. 
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ism, the terms of formal equality to appropriate the subjectivity of 
the working class to a consensus which perpetuates the subordina¬ 
tion of labour to capital. Capitalism ensures the place of the slave 
within his slavery. This is the despotism of legality^’ which Gramsci 
noted in his remark: ‘through “law” the State renders the ruling 
group “homogeneous” and tends to create a social conformism 
which is useful to the ruling group’s line of development. 

The specifics of colonial experience and their aftermath also 
reveal the passive element in capitalism. What adds to the complex 
is the numerical insufficiency of the industrial proletariat to act as 
the largest motive force of historical change. The political economy 
of the phenomenon is well-known, comprising as it does the global¬ 
ly uneven development of capitalism. Indeed, the colonial experi¬ 
ence shows that the universalising role of capital has 

a differential impact on pre-capitalist structures—sometimes destroying 
them, sometimes modifying them to fit in with the new demands of sur¬ 
plus extraction and the new procedures of governance, and at other 
times keeping intact, perhaps bolstering, pre-existing productive sys¬ 
tems and local organizations of power while merely establishing a suit¬ 
able extraction mechanism.^' 

Chatterjee’s discussion emphasizes how the necessary conditions of 
a feudal crisis and a rising bourgeoisie may be resolved in numerous 
variations of the modes of power and ideology. And, to the extent 
that a peasantry continues to exist amidst the capitalist thrust for 
power and domination, it can represent a limit to bourgeois 
hegemonyThe space of resistance extends to those who are not 
strictly peasants, these people being already dislocated as manifold 
forms of semi-proletarian labour, both in production and circula¬ 
tion. They are the creatures of discord between bourgeois tasks 
and the bourgeoisie’s ability to carry them out. Their protest can 
articulate community aspirations akin to those of the peasantry. 

The being of ‘a peasantry as peasantry’ involves community con¬ 
sciousness, which is an essential feature of the pre-capitalist order, 
its domination and legitimacy exemplified by the duality of feudal 
jurisdiction and the domain of community rights and affiliations. 

Richard Kinsey, ‘Despotism and Legality’ in Bob Fine, et «/., ed.. Capitalism 
and the Rule Law (London, 1979), p. 62. 

“ Gramsci, SPN, p. 195. 

Paitha Chatttrjee, ‘More on Modes of Power and the Peasantry’, p. 347. 

“Ibid. 
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The individual remained here an accessory of a definite and limited 
human conglomerate, but its bonds signified the collective trust of 
the people, the affirmation of a world in which they could partake 
of some vital sources of life and culture. At the same time, they 
remained subaltern to forces of domination. This was the duality 
of collective solidarity and collective bondage. 

In this mix of power and exploitation capitalism makes a travesty 
of the trust and affirmation of older communities but manoeuvres 
the traditional folk acceptance of patriarchal authority to enforce its 
own distinct mode of power. As for forms, this can be realized in a 
wide variety of inducements and regulations, in multiple types of 
interlocking of votes, violence, and the market’s masquerade of 
reciprocity. Thus, communities and their institutions are trans¬ 
formed into apparatuses of hegemony, often characterized by an 
amalgam of capitalist and pre-capitalist forms of exploitation. 

Peasant resistance to bourgeois hegemony is then superseded by a 
complete involution. This brings to mind Marx’s invocation of the 
contrary of the revolutionary potential of peasant communes in 
Russia to acquire the power to simultaneously oppose both feudal¬ 
ism and nascent capitalism, as also his comment that ‘it may become 
the direct starting point of the economic system towards which 
modern society is tending’, it may ‘open a new chapter that does not 
begin with its own suicide’.^^ Perhaps more important for us is what 
Marx added in this context: 

Russia would try in vain to break out of its impasse through English- 
style capitalist farming', against which all the social conditions of the 
country would rebel. . . .The English themselves made such attempts in 
the East Indies; they only managed to spoil indigenous agriculture and 
to swell the number and intensity of famines.^ 

Considering the interaction of the active and passive elements in 
any historical experience of capitalist transition, the Zasulich drafts 
provide ‘a key to the structure of underdeveloped capitalism.’** 
They help us to glimpse Marx’s own conception of uneven develop¬ 
ment, which is not at all one of capitalism moving slower in some 
societies than others. Rather, it opens up the question of the multi- 
linearity of historical evolution. Given this perspective it is even 
possible to argue, entirely in keeping with Marx’s own suggestions, 

‘Marx-Zazulich Correspondence’ in Late Marx, p. 121. 

«Ibid. 

H. Wada, *Marx and Revolutionary Russia’ in Late Marx, p. 40. 
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that in the context of global interdependence and the mutual impact 
of social transformations^^ there may be social formations and his¬ 
torical circumstances where the idea of bourgeois transition per se 
may turn out to be reactionary in its necessarily passive implications 
of power and exploitation. 

No doubt class identities and alignments are opaque in such 
historical circumstances. But the role of the peasantry or of the 
community must not be considered as substitutes for class under¬ 
standing. This is more a question of perceiving alternative tran¬ 
sitions in which peasant masses embody a potential other than that 
of becoming capitalist farmers or wage labourers. This may not be 
reducible from the purely economic relation, nor is any class nexus 
amenable to such reductionism. Interpretations have to cross many 
circuits—ideology, religion, culture, and of course the economy—in 
order that historical analysis be immersed in moments when every 
circuit sparks across every other.^^ If an interpreter is concerned 
with changing the world the need becomes all the more vital since, 
in its classness, capital spreads its own message through all the cir¬ 
cuits and has few scruples about usurping the community for its 
own national-corporate goals. 

Chattcrjee*s attempts to ramify the modes of power become ex¬ 
tremely relevant since what the late Marx has to offer is not merely a 
modification of his theory of stages but also 

a sustained reflection—the culmination of a lifetime’s reflection in¬ 
formed by a deep involvement in the political struggle of the day—on 
appropriate forms for socialist transformation. A searching, on the one 
hand, for social forms within present modes of life and struggle which 
are capable of advSincing the emancipation of labour—prefigurative 
forms, as we nowadays call them, not in any Utopian sense but as the 
only material and effective means for furthering socialism. And a sober 
identification, on the other hand, of the myriad social forms and rela¬ 
tions—going well beyond manifest property relations: State, division of 
labour, fqrms of social classification and identity “encouraged” by com¬ 
plex modes of moral and legal regulation—^which fetter that emancipa¬ 
tion. This is not, of course, a concern of Marx's posi-Capital writings 
alone, but it is at its sharpest and most developed here.^^ 

** Teodor Shanin, ‘Marx and the Peasant Commune’ in History Workshop JourruU, 
issue 12 (Autumn 1981), p. 116. 

E.P. HiompTOn, ‘The Poverty of Theory or an Orrery of Errors’ in The Poverty 
of Theory and Other Essays (London, 1978), p. 260. 

** D. Sayer and P. Corrigan, ‘Late Marx, Continuity, Contradiction and Learning’ 
in Late MarXy pp. 90-1. 
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The questions about autonomy and spontaneity of subaltern 
insurgency are connected with such issues of historical transition. 
Neither autonomy nor spontaneity is absolute. Their relativity is 
revealed in several essays of Subaltern Studies. Subaltern revolts can 
be spontaneous within their own conscious domain since their 
forms, aspirations and views of the world have no common ground 
with the domain of elite life and politics. Beyond stories of the suc¬ 
cess and failure of the elite, subaltern history may therefore reveal 
the revolutionary subject with a distinct mind and energy of its 
own. Thus, autonomy and spontaneity are not immanent in the 
methodology of Subaltern Studies, being manifest in the peripheral 
resistance of subaltern groups in their endeavours against state 
oppression as well as capitalist and pre-capitalist exploitation. These 
systems of oppression appeared to them not as purely economic 
phenomena but as a total assault on their life, honour and dignity. 
As far as the elite world was concerned, it remained bound to the 
conceptual and intellectual framework of a mix between traditional 
confusion and imported liberal sanctions. 

The wider historical outline of a non-capitalist transition, in 
which I have situated the revolutionary subject of Subaltern Stu¬ 
dies, is inseparable from the task of Marxist mediation. Though dif¬ 
ficult to avoid, we may leave out questions of current political pra¬ 
xis. But historiography itself is a form of mediation. As Guha states 
the problem, an element of distortion is built into the very optics of 
historiography and, this being the case, the best one can look for is 
to reduce the distance between past consciousness and the histo¬ 
rian’s perception in order to achieve a closer approximation.^^ 

I believe what is recommended is no extrapolation to fit with the 
bias of the present. The point is to look for adjacency by 
discovering the set of relationships obtaining between parts of the 
past experience itself. Guha’s concern in the study of peasant 
insurgencies was more for an identity and its cumulative negarions. 
Further, the study of subaltern groups in positions intermediate 
between total subordination and open revolt will require that the 
ironies inherent in this reality are perceived in their autonomous 
import, and not entangled in the historian’s own parameters of good 
and evil.^® Any study of ambivalence is difficult, more so when the 
investigator is far removed from the subject’s way of life. Indeed, 

** Ranajit Guha, ‘The Prose of Counter-Insurgency*, SSII, p. 33. 

^ Sarkar, ‘Subaltern Mihuncy*, p. 274. 
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the subaltern classes can have their own unity of wars of position 
and manoeuvre. The languages, semiotics and weapons of both 
kinds of war should be relevant to what we want to discover in their 
autonomy and spontaneity. The difficulties are present in studies of 
resistance as well, particularly with subaltern groups whose lives 
have already been muted into forms that are less exotic in their 
existence and communication than those of the peasant masses. It is 
dubious whether Chakrabarty’s emphasis on the aptitude of 
‘science* and ‘rationality’ in place of moral concerns takes a full view 
of the subjectivity of jute-mill workers. 

My reason for making these points of caution arises out of a con¬ 
cern for the wider historical perspective and its theoretical complex¬ 
ities which I believe to be inextricably linked with the commitment 
of Subaltern Studies. It is not a matter of merely announcing a poli¬ 
tical, or even an intellectual, allegiance. The point is to recognize a 
necessity. The historian, in so far as his calling cannot escape the 
task of mediation, must also grow with a self-consciousness which 
can ward off any threat, clothed in the garb of scientism, enlight¬ 
ened consciousness or historical inevitability, to the commitment to 
know the people in their own image. 



DISCUSSION 


In Search of a Subaltern Lenin 

AJIT K. CHAUDHURY 


1. Introduction 

This essay deals with a silence in subaltern studies: Lenin.* The 
Leninist concept of consciousness, in particular socialist cons¬ 
ciousness—in Lenin’s framework brought from the outside to the 
working class—^has been a subject of debate since its inception.^ The 
concept of the outsider has often been questioned, and the purpose 
of this essay is to situate the ‘outside’ inside the Marxist paradigm, 
as a theoretical concept. The existing literature views—in my opin¬ 
ion wrongly—the outside as an empirical category, and therefore by 
implication turns the outsider, and hence Lenin, into an expression 
of elitist politics.^ Lenin, ironically, needs to be rehabilitated within 
Marxism. 

Lenin was an innovator. He brought in new issues, analysed old 
issues in a new light, differed, negated and created; in short he res¬ 
tructured Marxism. Therefore to understand the Leninist concept of 
consciousness requires theoretical labour. This concept does not 
follow immediately from Marx. The young Marx’s exclusive 
emphasis—one might say faith—^was on the working class as the 
harbinger of revolution. There were, however, significant changes 
of emphasis in the writings of the later Marx. 1 see Leninism, and 
specifically the Leninist concept of consciousness, as a theorization 

' Lenin has not been referred to in Ranajit Cuba's Elementary Aspects of Peasant 
Insurgency in Colonial India (Delhi, 1983), not even in the footnotes. 

^ The Leninist thesis was opposed by Rosa Luxemburg and Trotsky. Trotsky, 
however, modified Us opinion later. 

’ I mean the literature based on Ltixemburg's critique which includes among 
others the article in Marxism in China, cited in n. 13 below. 
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of the late Marx: Marxism-Leninism as a synonym of grown-up 
Marxism. 

This intervention in theory has already taken place, though 
differences of opinion exist as to the details. 1 mean Althusser. 
Althusser and his followers, who are many in number and growing, 
provide a general framework for the theorization of Lenin’s politic¬ 
al practice. The theoretical supply line is loaded with research deal¬ 
ing with the lack of conformity between the young Marx and the 
late Marx, of the non-correspondence between Marxist theory and 
practice, of Marxism as a theory of Lenin’s political practice. Link¬ 
ing Marx with restructured Marxism will complete the circuit. 

I shall draw on Althusser’s general framework to establish the 
Leninist concept of consciousness as a theoretical category.^ I 
draw on a theoretical framework built on Lenin’s general political 
practice, which logically includes the particular as represented by 
imputed consciousness. This essay attempts only to bring out the 
details. The central point of my task is to elaborate the law of value 
as the theoretical root of Leninism. In the concluding section I come 
back to Subaltern Studies with conjectures and hypotheses, to pre¬ 
sent the implications of my argument. 

2. From Gandhi to Lenin^ 

The focus of Subaltern Studies is on the consciousness of subaltern 
classes, specifically peasants. The analysis, therefore, deals with pre¬ 
capitalist society where the dominant structure is political, with re¬ 
lations inhering in the domination/subordination rule—^the key con¬ 
cept of the subaltern model. The emphasis of the discussion is on 
subaltern consciousness as it is reflected during a period of rebel¬ 
lion. The principal interest of Subaltern Studies is thus on the analy¬ 
sis of subaltern consciousness in a pure form, unadulterated by the 
outside interference of organized political parties. Subaltern Studies 
concentrates on grassroots social formations at a non-party level. 

Thus, subaltern consciousness is distinct from Lenin’s concept of 
imputed consciousness—brought from the outside to the working 
class. Socialist consciousness, the particular form of imputed 

^ The focus ts on Aldiusser’s concepts of overdetermination and instances. I would 
not like to associate myself with Althusser’s epistemology. Althusser himself seems 
later to have modified his earlier positions. 

’This section draws on my article 'Grassroots Politics and Neo-Gandhism’, 
National Akemative (October 1984). 
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consciousness discussed by Lenin, is not seen as embedded in the 
dynamics of the working-class movement. On the contrary socialist 
consciousness grows out of the dialectics of bourgeois conscious¬ 
ness, inheres in the theoretical practice of the bourgeoisie, is 
reflected in their democratic movement and, of course, in the 
movement of the working class. The bourgeois concepts of equality 
and freedom, for example, contain their opposites, namely the 
concepts of socialist equality and freedom. A theoretical knowledge 
of these opposites is possible by an integration of the knowledge of 
bourgeois social science, albeit in a critical form, and the experience 
of democratic movements in general and working-class movements 
in particular. Since bourgeois intellectuals are by their class position 
acquainted with bourgeois social science, socialist consciousness in 
its initial sts^e is first conceived by a section of bourgeois 
intellectuals integrated with the working-class movement and then 
brought to the working class from without. The distinguishing 
feature of Lenin’s analysis is its accommodation of the dialectic of 
bourgeois consciousness as an integral element in the structure of 
socialist consciousness. Socialist consciousness, in as much as it 
takes into account the negative aspects of bourgeois consciousness, 
has a built-in check against the false consciousness projected by the 
ideological state apparatus of the ruling class. 

The structure of subaltern consciousness, however, has received 
little attention in Lenin’s analysis. Subaltern Studies concentrates on 
unfolding this structure. Subaltern Studies is therefore confined, as 
it has to be, to the interval defined by the activity of subaltern 
classes, leaving out for the sake of analysis the activities of organised 
political parties. Grassroots social formations define the theoretical 
field within which subaltern consciousness is located. 

These studies can, however, be both complementary and contra¬ 
dictory to Lenin’s analysis. They are complementary when they 
leave room for the integration of subaltern consciousness with an 
imputed consciousness. This helps one understand how subaltern 
consciousness and imputed consciousness can merge to form a 
higher unity. In other words Subaltern Studies is complementary to 
Lenin’s frame when it is abstracted from imputed consciousness for 
the sake of analysis in order to integrate it at a subsequent stage. The 
analysis is contradictory when the concept of imputed conscious¬ 
ness is altogether rejected. 

The opposition to Lenin can assume two forms. One form. 
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drawing primarily from Rosa Luxemburg’s writings, locates social¬ 
ist consciousness within the internal dynamics of subaltern con¬ 
sciousness. Socialist consciousness, according to this conception, 
can be reached without critically absorbing bourgeois conscious¬ 
ness. This idea, radical as it may sound, becomes entrapped by the 
false consciousness projected by the ruling class. In the ultimate 
analysis it succumbs to untaught spontaneity, its high-sounding 
phrases about the integration of theory and practice notwithstand¬ 
ing. 

The other form—I call it contemporary bourgeois liberalism— 
rejects the necessity of political parties and projects subaltern 
consciousness as the expression of non-party political formations.^ 
The subaltern is not seen as part of a class with the potential to 
capture power. Thus the analysis shifts from rebellion to ordinary 
grievances: it is an analysis of reform from a subaltern point of view. 

The intellectual root of contemporary bourgeois liberalism—in 
popular language grassroots politics—is Russian populism as re¬ 
formulated by Tolstoy and Gandhi. The root of the present crisis of 
the less developed countries (LDC), grassrooters contend, is 
embedded in the structure of political society as distinct from 
‘citizens’ society’ (which includes civil society) and the traditional 
community.^ Political society, at times with a comfortable econo¬ 
mic surplus at its disposal, has failed to reach the citizens’ society. 
The traditional community, in the absence of a developed civil soci¬ 
ety, cannot accommodate the political society imported from the 
West. The state therefore fails to extend its twin hands of coercion 
and persuasion effectively to the governed. Increasing recourse to 
force and repression, and the consequent loss of the authority and 
legitimacy of the elite, follow as corollaries. 

The thesis is different from both traditional Marxism and ortho¬ 
dox Gandhism. Traditional Marxism locates the root of the present 
crisis in the non-correspondence between base and superstructure. 
On the other hand grassrooters focus primarily on the superstruc¬ 
ture. The object is to analyse the implications, which could be se- 

I would like to call Rajni Kotkari the high-priest of contemporary bourgeois 
liberalism in India. ‘Grassroots Politics and Neo-Gandhism’ was in response to 
Kothari’s article in National Alternative (August 1984). 

^ This is obviously ui extension of Gramsci’s concept of civil society to include the 
features of pre-capitalism at the level of theory. The implications of the extension will 
be worked out in a separate paper. 
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rious (as in the present Indian context), of the non-correspondence 
between different structures in the domain of consciousness—^in 
this case between the community and political society. The tradi¬ 
tional base, this theory suggests, does not necessarily correspond to 
a unique political society of the West. Political society, therefore, is 
amenable to reform in correspondence with the citizens’ society, 
leaving the industrial base more or less unchanged. Thus this 
theory—one may call it neo-Gandhism—accommodates, and not as 
a necessary evil, industrialization in its framework of analysis. Neo- 
Gandhism is an urban, and of course sophisticated, version of 
Gandhism. Neo-Gandhism is subaltern social science from a con¬ 
temporary reformer’s point of view.® 

3. Vladimir and Rosa 

Two mutually exclusive hypotheses—I exclude neo-Gandhism, 
which will be dealt with separately—claim our attention. One posi¬ 
tion, following from Rosa Luxemburg, identifies the highest form 
of revolutionary consciousness—embodied in the communist 
party—as working-class consciousness at its highest. Rosa Luxem¬ 
burg’s society is seen (I think this will be conceded) as torn between 
two extremes, the capitalist and the worker, the intermediate strata 
representing unstable groups waiting for a merger. The implications 
are that intermediate groups are without independent standing, are 
transient, are drawn into politics by the decadence of capitalism, 
and are capable of becoming an ally of the proletariat only by de¬ 
classing themselves. Also this, that intermediate groups do not re¬ 
quire specific theoretical analysis from a proletarian point of view, 
except in the trivial sense of the possibility of their merger with the 
proletariat. The labour-capital contradiction, this position suggests, 
contains the genus of capitalism. The working class occupies the 
privileged position of knowing the world and transforming the 
world (if not now, later) because the working class is in the process 
of becoming, always in its journey from in-itself to for-itself. In 
Luxemburg’s words; 

Lenin defines his revolutionary social democrat as a Jacobin joined to 
the organisation of the proletariat, which has become conscious of its 
class interest. The fact is that the social democrat is not joined to the 
organisation of the proletariat... It is itself the proletariat ... It can 

^ I believe Amartya Sen can also be partially included in this general frame. Sen's 
development economics contains elements of economics from below. 
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only be the concentrated will of the individuals and groups representative 
of the most class-conscious, militant, advanced sections of the working 
class.^ 

The Leninist frame, which I shall uphold, trims down the signifi¬ 
cance of the in-itself/for-itself dialectic. The highest form of revolu¬ 
tionary consciousness—socialist consciousness, in Lenin’s 
terminology—is represented as qualitatively different from 
working-class consciousness at its highest. The domain of labour- 
ca'pital contradiction is denied its privileged position of containing 
the universal principle of capitalism: the inside of the domain fails to 
reproduce an image of the outside. Therefore the Leninist frame 
accords a theoretical significance to groups situated outside the field 
of the labour-capital contradiction. The highest form of revolution¬ 
ary consciousness is seen to emanate from the dialectics of the out¬ 
side and the inside, at times outsiders representing the dominant 
moment. Lenin approvingly quotes Kautsky: 

Modern socialist consciousness can arise only on the basis of profound 
scientific knowledge. Indeed, modern economic science is as much a 
condition for socialist production as, say, modern technology, and the 
proletariat can create neither the one nor the other. The vehicle of scien¬ 
ce is not the proletariat, but the bourgeois intelligentsia. It was in the 
minds of the individual members of this stratum that modern socialism 
originated, and it was they who communicated it to the more intellec¬ 
tually developed proletarians who, in their turn, introduce it into pro¬ 
letarian class struggle where conditions allow that to be done. Thus, 
socialist consciousness is something introduced into the proletarian class 
struggle from without and not something that arose within it 
spontaneously.'® 

Lenin also says: 

Class political consciousness can be brought to the workers only from 
without, that is, only from outside the economic struggle, from outside 
the sphere of relations between workers and employers. The sphere from 
which alofie it is possible to obtain this knowledge is the sphere of rela¬ 
tionships of all classes and strata to the state arid the government, the 
sphere of the interrelations between all classes. For that reason, the reply 
to the question as to what must be done to bring political knowledge to 
the workers cannot be merely: ‘to go among the workers’. To bring 


’‘Oi^anisational Questions of Social Democracy', in Mary-Alice Waters, ed., 
Rosa Luxemburg Speaks (New York, 1970). 

Karl Kautsky, quoted in Lenin, What is to be Done? in Selected Works, vol. 1 
(Moscow, 1963), p. 150. 
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political knowledge to the workers the Social Democrats must go among 
all classes of the population." 

The second quotation is significant. It brings out the meaning of 
the outsider, dispels its empiricist connotations and establishes it— 
in rudimentary form, as always in Lenin—as a theoretical concept. 
’Outside’ here means outside the sphere of production relations, 
outside the domain of labour-capital contradictions. The meeting 
point of all classes and groups—^wliicli include among others the 
working class—generates the highest form of revolutionary con¬ 
sciousness. The meeting point, by definition, lies outside factories, 
outside the exclusive domain of each group. Therefore the special 
importance of the outside, and of the outsider. The outside needs to 
be studied to arrive at the highest stage of revolutionary conscious¬ 
ness. Concrete labour can undertake this study, in the process 
breaking away from its concreteness, making itself an outsider from 
the concrete labour point of view. The moral of the story is that 
everyone, the worker and the professor, needs to come out of his 
little hole—the whole is larger—to fuse into a single communist 
party. Thus Lenin can be read as follows: the communist party is 
the condensation of the will of the progressive elements of different 
groups and classes in a capitalist society.I shall oppose this read¬ 
ing to Rosa Luxemburg’s communist party, which argues for the 
concentration of the will of the advanced sections of the working 
class. 

4. In Search of a Contemporary Lenin: Towards Neo-Leninism 

Rosa Luxemburg was an orthodox Marxist; Lenin was not. Efforts 
are under way—I stand miles away from these—to include Lenin 
and Luxemburg within a general analytical framework.*^ The differ¬ 
ences between the two have been attributed to the different concrete 
situations which they encountered, their different subjective recog¬ 
nitions of different objective conditions. The conditions in Ger¬ 
many, it has been argued, were fundamentally different from those 
in Lenin’s Russia. Consequently, they had to conduct revolutionary 
activities, at the levels of both theory and practice, under signifi- 

*' What is to be Done}, p. 182. 

Condensation, a Freudian category, is an important concept in Althusser’s 
frame and by now has become an integral part of the ‘stnicturalist’ literature. 

Cheng Renquian, ‘Some Questions on the Reassessment of Rosa Luxemburg’, 
in Su Shaozhi, ed., Marxism in China (London, 1985). 
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cantly different situations. This means that the revolutionary tactics 
and methods they employed were significantly different. Proceed¬ 
ing from the actual situation characterized by absolute Russian 
autocracy and sluggish capitalist development, Lenin applied the 
basic principle of Marxism and elevated it to Marxism-Leninism. 
On the other hand, carrying out revolutionary activities in a 
developed capitalist country, Germany, with a developed parlia¬ 
mentary democracy—and therefore freedom of speech and 
association—Luxemburg understated centralism and emphasized 
the need for open struggle. 

The differences follow from external, uneven development. Once 
capitalism establishes its hegemony it becomes international in char¬ 
acter; bourgeois ideology spreads, crosses frontiers, invades the 
LDC. The bourgeoisie of the LDC imports bourgeois ideology; 
that is to say, bourgeois ideology is brought from the outside to the 
less developed bourgeoisie. This expands the ability of the 
bourgeoisie to manoeuvre even on a small base. The nascent work¬ 
ing class, a class-in-itself, gets entrapped by bourgeois idioms before 
it can emerge as a class-for-itself. Therefore, outside intervention to 
halt this process becomes necessary. The working class cannot cross 
international borders, while the bourgeoisie can and do. This ex¬ 
cludes the possibility of the working class in advanced capitalist 
countries bringing ideology to workers in LDCs. Progressive sec¬ 
tions of the bourgeoisie, as intermediaries, close the gap and bring 
socialist consciousness to the worker—by definition from the out¬ 
side. Thus the bourgeoisie enters, in this view, as a contingent (and 
not integral) element in the structure of socialist consciousness. 

I shall argue that the outside intervention occurs because of the 
internal uneven development of contradictions, applicable both to 
Germany and Russia, as distinct from the external uneven develop¬ 
ment of contradictions.^"* The internal uneven development of con¬ 
tradictions is universal and includes the external uneven develop¬ 
ment of contradictions as a logical possibility. It is universal because 
it is not itself an exception; that is to say, it is not a derivatory law 
thrown up by specific situations—imperialism, for example, or un¬ 
evenness of economic development between South and North. It 
follows from a specific concept of totality as a complex of struc- 

This, 1 believe, wUl be an unreconstructed Althusserian position. To emphasise 
this point I have rq>roduced a few sentences from Althusser’s For Marx. 
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tures, with unevenness embedded in those structures, i.e. contradic¬ 
tions within structures developed unevenly. 

The internal uneven development of contradictions, as a concept, 
follows from the rejection of the base/superstructure paradigm. 
Society is viewed as a structured combination of structures, each 
structure with a relative autonomy, an independent past, and, to an 
extent, an autonomous path to carve out for the future. The system 
of contradictions includes both general contradictions and particu¬ 
lar contradictions: the general contradiction is defined over the 
space of interacting structures; particular contradictions are located 
within specific structures. Particular contradictions are confined to 
each structure, at times relatively independent of the general contra¬ 
diction, and indifferent partially to the status of particular contra¬ 
dictions at work in other structures. This implies that particular 
contradictions in each structure are not of necessity evenly de¬ 
veloped. Therefore, the intensity of contradiction in a particular 
structure cannot be logically an index of the development of'contra- 
dictions in the remaining structures, and hence of the state of gener¬ 
al contradictions in society at large. In short, contradictions are 
overdetermined. 

For example, the intensity of contradictions in the sphere of 
production relations does not necessarily reflect the state of contra¬ 
dictions in the superstructure. The state of contradictions in the su¬ 
perstructure needs to be studied separately. The possibility of rup¬ 
ture depends on the overall state of general contradictions and par¬ 
ticular contradictions. Therefore, the subject, located within the 
sphere of production relations and confined to it, cannot form an 
image—let alone notion—of the state of the outside. Practice- 
fetishism within the confines of production relations, concerning 
servants and what are only shadows of the master (for where is the 
master in flesh-and-blood?), creates its own prison. The knowledge 
of the structure therefore requires on-the-spot analysis, involving 
people/subjects particularly active within the structure. 

For another example, an analysis of bourgeois politics/ideology 
requires an in-depth study of bourgeois politics and ideology, in¬ 
volving the agents active in it, i.e. progressive elements of the 
boui^eoisie. llierefore the issue of alliance of the proletariat with 
the bourgeoisie is not simply a uctical issue; the necessity of alliance 
is embedded in the structure of society. The determining factors are 
not the size of the working class, its subjective preparedness for re- 
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volution, or the contingency thrown up by a configuration of cir¬ 
cumstances. Alliance is a theoretical necessity. The worker, initially 
confined to the sphere of production relations, gets a fragmented 
view of society, from theory (in this case tradition) and practice 
(which includes rebellion). The worker gradually recognizes this 
view as fragmented, fights free of xenophobia, understands the 
theoretical necessity of the alliance and consciously enters into it, 
thereby transforming himself and his comrades from other groups 
who enter into the alliance. In short the worker steps outside— 
consciously. The outsider steps in. 

Contradictions in capitalism, represented by a decadent culture, 
the demise of bourgeois liberalism and the molestation of democra¬ 
cy, open up the possibility of a dialogue. The relevant parties enter 
into a conversation, each with a fragmented view, form an alliance 
and move to higher levels of consciousness; in other words they 
condense into a single communist party. 

Concrete subjects—subjects which act, perform, transform— 
emerge from different groups and classes and include the peasant, 
the worker and the petty-bourgeois. They can and do fight, up to a 
point, independently, without outside intervention, indifferent to 
the existence of potential comrades in allied groups. All these strug¬ 
gles, though alienated from those of the rest, have their historical 
significance. The struggles, at a certain conjuncture, condense inex¬ 
orably into one, like the proverbial four rivers becoming one in the 
sea. The condensation takes place hot by a freak; it is the outcome 
of a conscious process—the knowledge of the futility of partial 
struggles. The progressive bourgeoisie, for reasons discussed later, 
are at the initial stage better equipped to understand the limitations 
of fragmented struggles. Thus they form the active moment in the 
process of condensation.^^ 

To sum up, an exclusive emphasis on the labour-capital contra¬ 
diction, and on the worker as the subject, produces misleading con¬ 
clusions because of: (i) Internal unevenness of the development of 
contradictions; sharp labour/capital contradictions can go with 
weak capital/capital contradiction, or for that matter weak contra- 

A construction from Lukacs is also possible. Lukacs in his Ontology of Social 
Being: Labour (London, 1978) seems to have moved to a Leninist position from his 
orthodox position in History and Class Consciousness (London, 1971). I exclude 
Lukacs from the scope of my analysis because it will be difficult to include Lukacs 
and Althusser in a general frame without going into the deuils of their analysis. 
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dictions in other structures (such as politics or ideology), (ii) Dis> 
placement of contradictions,^^ labour/capital contradictions show¬ 
ing themselves elsewhere (for example, the state often adopts 
policies to neutralize contradictions at the base). The contradic¬ 
tions, however, can show themselves up in politics or ideology, thus 
breeding a potential reversal of the intensity of the labour-capital 
contradiction. The theory of the falling rate of profit is a case in 
point. Counteracting tendencies displace contradictions, at times 
outside the domain of the base. The concept of hegemony is insuffi¬ 
cient to capture the essence of the problem, (iii) Condensation 
occurring outside the sphere of production relations; the outside is 
ever-changing, often throwing up new qualities, invisible from the 
sphere of production relations, (iv) Lack of knowledge of the begin¬ 
ning, i.e. the initial situation in each structure. The beginning is not 
an assumption—there is ever pre-givenness, material irreducibility, 
knowable only from the concrete experiences of concrete subjects 
active in specific groups.’^ 

In short this is a rejection of reductionism, in particular economic 
reductionism. Economic reductionism leads to the conclusion that 
political or social events can be ‘read off’ from an analysis of economic 
developments, which in turn implies that one has only to analyse 
the economic development of capitalism in order to be able to ex¬ 
plain all the social and political phenomena of its contemporary 
form. This interpretation of Marxism necessarily involves an 
assumption that the economy has secreted within it the essential 
constituents of all social developments. Such a position is guilty of 
essentialism, that is of seeing the economy as embodying the essence 
of all social phenomena which are then simply expressed or made 
manifest in the social world. Essentialism, including its sophisti¬ 
cated versions, in the final analysis reduces all contradictions to the 
labour/capital contradiction—^all other contradictions to the man¬ 
ifestation of labour-capital contradictions. Our Lenin is against this 
reduction to an essence, to a universal principle—^for there is ever 
pre-givenness. In other words he is against an unreconstructed 
Hegel.’* 


This is also a Freudian category widely used in structuralist analysis. 

I think this will be Althusser’s principal difference from Hegel. 

I apologize for name-dropping, because the issue calls for an exclusive treat¬ 
ment. Still, one should name names. 
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5. Back to Lenin: Lenin and Comciousness^'* 

Lenin decomposes consciousness into two notions: trade-union 
consciousness and socialist consciousness. Trade-union conscious¬ 
ness defined within the field of production relations is a derivative 
of labour/capital contradictions. It includes moments of both poli¬ 
tics and economics, but within the confines of labour/capital rela¬ 
tions. The working class, in its everyday struggles within the factory 
and its intersection set with the outside, gradually transforms itself 
from a class-in-itself to a class-for-itself. This consciousness in¬ 
cludes a partial knowledge—partial because the intersection set is a 
subset of the whole—of the state and of society. The fight, very 
often beginning from simple economic demands, intensifies and ex¬ 
tends to include elements of other domains (politics, ideology), but 
only partially. The movement from in-itself to for-itself is restricted 
to a uniform qualitative field. 

Socialist consciousness represents a qualitative leap in conscious¬ 
ness. The class-for-itself grows conscious of the necessity of becom¬ 
ing a ‘class-for-others*. The interaction with friends—in the struggle 
he has known enemies and also friends—awakens the awareness 
that the whole is larger than his hitherto restricted field of activities. 
Socialist consciousness represents this consciousness that trans¬ 
forms society with a knowledge of the whole. 

The concept of socialist consciousness can be disaggregated into 
its input components in the light of Marx’s analysis of the labour 
process. The act of transformation in the labour process, Marx sug¬ 
gests, requires three elements: knowledge of the raw material, 
knowledge of the end product and knowledge of the method of 
transformation. Likewise, socialist consciousness includes know¬ 
ledge of this society as the raw material; knowledge of the desired 
future society; knowledge of the method that transforms this socie¬ 
ty into the desired society. The desired society is in the image of this 
society—^in Marx’s case capitalism—^which contains the future— 
socialism—^in embryo. Capitalism in motion throws up, among 
many possibilities, the possibility of socialism. The idea of social¬ 
ism, therefore, is a theoretical construction on the basis of the laws 
of Cjq>italism—to begin with, in die image of capitalism. Therefore 
the concepts pertaining to socialism are, initially, derivatives of 

issue has been discussed in my article ‘Subaltern Studies; Tinti ba Du-ti 
pta^na }a ami kane pari*, Armstup (Autumn 1985). 
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capitalism. The idea is modified in the light (or darkness) of the 
actual experiences of socialism. 

Trade union consciousness, without a knowledge of the whole 
(and the consequent ignorance of the future embedded in the pre¬ 
sent), knows rebellion, not revolution; and when it knows revolu¬ 
tion, only permanent revolution, because it cannot posit a 
destination.^® 

6. Beyond Abstract Labour 

The concept of the outside as a theoretical category is rooted in the 
concept of abstract labour as opposed to concrete labour. Concrete 
labour, located within particular industries, is within the sphere of 
production; abstract labour is not. Abstract labour crosses the 
boundaries of particular industries, of industry in general—indeed 
the economy. And it can cross the boundary of particular industries 
only by crossing the limits of production and, in the final analysis, 
of the economy. It is situated where, as Lenin puts it, all classes 
meet—outside the sphere of production. Abstract labour is the out¬ 
sider from concrete labour’s point of view. 

The proposition needs to be hammered home. 1 begin therefore 
from the beginning: from Capital^ volume 1, chapter 1. Capital in¬ 
cludes three categories of labour: (i) social labour (ii) socially 
homogeneous labour (iii) abstract labour.^’ 

Social labour Social labour is universal, though it takes different 
forms in different societies. The purpose of theoretical analysis is to 
lay bare the specific form of social labour. 

Socially homogeneous labour Socially homogeneous labour is the 
specific form that social labour assumes under specific social condi¬ 
tions. Not in all societies is labour socially equalized. Of course, 
socially homogeneous labour, though not pertinent to all epochs, 
does cross the analytical frontiers of capitalism. In this context the 
distinction between the subjective and objective process of equaliza¬ 
tion is significant. In a socialist society, for example, labour is equal¬ 
ized through the centralized planning programme undertaken by 
the ruling party, usually a communist party. The plan here realizes 
the content of equality as defined by the party progranune; the 
direct social supervision of the planning authority in order to realize 

“ Yes, I mean Trotsky. 

I have discussed the issue at length in *On the implications of Rubin's E^qwsi- 
tion of Abstract Labour’, Economic and Political Weekly, Review of Political Eco- 
nomy, 28 January 1986. 
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such an equality underlines the subjective character of the process. 
Alternatively a formal equality, endorsed by an impersonal civil law 
and enforced by the state, constitutes the content of socially 
homogeneous labour under capitalism. Such a concept of bourgeois 
equality is realized in the exchange of commodities that the market 
deems to be of equal value, i.e. through an objective process. The 
idea, thus, is realized in the act of exchange; the realization, on the 
other hand, presupposes the idea. Consequently, the idea of equal¬ 
ity in the ultimate analysis is epitomized in money. Money, para¬ 
doxically, is the great equalizer in capitalist society. 

Abstract labour Abstract labour is the form assumed by socially 
homogeneous labour in a capitalist society. The equalization of 
labour under capitalism which, as already indicated, is mediated by 
the equalization of commodities in the market, stands above all dif¬ 
ferences in caste, creed and occupation. The idea of equality extends 
on a formal plane to the relation between the labourer and the capi¬ 
talist as the seller and the buyer of labour-power. The idea of equal¬ 
ity, rooted in the prehistory of mankind and resurrected by Christ¬ 
ianity as equality in the eyes of God, appears here as equality before 
the state as realized in the concrete process of exchange. Philosophy 
is rewritten, God is no longer the substance; neither is Reason. The 
substance is abstract labour. 

Concrete labour contains the basis of becoming abstract in the 
alienability aspect of property. However, the definition does not 
imply its actually becoming social labour. The concept of abstract 
labour incorporates this actual becoming: it is defined as private 
labour becoming social through equalization by means of money in 
the expression of exchange value. 

Labour becomes abstract, I repeat, in the process of exchange, 
through the mediation of money—outside the sphere of produc¬ 
tion. The sphere of exchange, the marketplace, is not exclusive to 
labour; indeied it falls outside the capital-labour relation. The mar¬ 
ketplace epitomizes bourgeois equality and bourgeois freedom; by 
implication, it incorporates elements of the superstructure. 

The consciousness of abstract labour is not embedded in the 
capital-labour relation; it is the consciousness that labour acquires 
outside the sphere of capital-labour relations, in the marketplace, 
often under the direction of the bourgeoisie.^^ 


^ I ^preciate Dipesh Ckakrabarty’s undersunding of the issue in Subakem Stu¬ 
dies II. Not all my collea^es in Economics understand this point. 
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Abstract labour and concrete labour, it needs to be stressed, are 
not two types of labour but two aspects of the same labour. Ab¬ 
stract labour cannot obliterate concrete labour. Concrete labour re¬ 
sists against the invasion of abstract labour; concrete labour learns 
from abstract labour. Wage labour represents the unity and the 
struggle of abstract labour and concrete labour.^^ Concrete labour, 
in the struggle against capital, and possibly against abstract labour, 
organizes itself into an impersonal abstraction— organized concrete 
labour. The form of abstract labour, however, cannot accommodate 
the content of organized concrete labour. In the struggle that fol¬ 
lows socialist labour emerges. Socialist labour as a concept comes 
out of the dialectical rejection of abstract labour by organized 
concrete labour: dialectical because it is both a rejection and an 
acceptance in a higher form. Socialist consciousness, therefore, is 
the self-consciousness of abstract labour brought to organized con¬ 
crete labour—by definition from the outside. 

7. Two or three things I know about Subaltern Studies 

If anything, this essay brings out the specificity of the worker’s re¬ 
bellion. Inversion does not seem to constitute the active moment in 
the working-class movement, for inversion is defined over the 
qualitative space of master/servant relations, masters and servants 
defined as concrete beings. Under capitalism, however, the master 
recedes in the background, is invisible in the inanimate world of 
objects—labour objectified—invading labour. Labour reacts, re¬ 
sists, launches the counter-offensive, smashes the world of objects 
and the machine—his principal enemy. But this is not inversion. 
This is turning things upside down, which is different qualitatively. 
The inversion of a function implies an interchange in the places of 
the arguments—^in this case of the master and the servant. The qual¬ 
itative space of capitalism precludes the possibility of a functional 
inversion because of the absence of a concrete master visible to the 
servant—^in this case the worker. Labour objectified works as a 
proxy for the master. Therefore, concrete labour cannot rebel in the 
image of the master. He can turn things upside down, but not, if I 
may put it this way, downside up. In short, he cannot invert. There¬ 
fore, working-class rebellion, in its early stage, is likely to lead to 
what has come to be called anarchy or nihilism. It will be interesting 


^ I fear this will be a point of difference with Dipesh Chakrabarty. 
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to probe the differences between the structure of the peasant’s re¬ 
bellion and that of the worker’s. Possibly we will miss a lot by 
lumping the two into the single category of ‘subaltern*. 

One can also analyse structural changes in the working-class 
rebellion, how it acquires new idioms. For example, replacement, 
as distinct from the displacement active in the structure of peasant 
rebellion, can be a new idiom in the revolt of the working class at a 
mature stage. The worker learns to replace this society by another 
society. In this context it will be interesting to compare this replace¬ 
ment with the kind of replacement active in rebellions under the 
community mode. One can conjecture that not all pre-capitalist re¬ 
bellions will be characterized by inversion. 

The concept of the outside is perhaps the most important from 
the point of view of this essay. I would like to examine in future 
whether community consciousness has an outside, and if so how the 
outside interacts with community consciousness.^^ The parallel 
with trade-union consciousness and its outside—socialist 
consciousness—^will, however, be unwarranted. For capitalism, for 
the first time in history, throws up the possibility of seeing the 
whole. No class or group in a pre-capitalist society can occupy a 
similarly privileged position. However, the concept of the whole it¬ 
self is in a flux and varies across societies. The possibility is that the 
outsider exists in a pre-capitalist society, possibly in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of religious practice, with a knowledge of the whole, 
albeit in the restricted sense meaningful only from the point of view 
of a pre-capitalisr society. It is my conjecture that the saint-in¬ 
rebellion, in touch with the people, will exhibit a more developed 
consciousness than the peasant-in-rebellion. This will be the dual of 
the Leninist primal 1 have discussed in terms of ‘outside’ conscious¬ 
ness. 


1 identify myself with Partha Chatterjee’s conceptualization of community con¬ 
sciousness, but with a difference. 



Appendix A: ‘Breast-Giver’ 


MAHASWETA DEVI 
Translated by Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak 

My aunties they lived in the woods, in the forest their home 

they did mike. 

Never did Aunt say here’s a sweet dear, eat, sweetie, here’s a 

piece of cake. 

Jashoda doesn’t remember if her aunt was kind or unkind. It is as if 
she were Kangalicharan’s wife from birth, the mother of twenty 
children, living or dead, counted on her fingers. Jashoda doesn’t re¬ 
member at all when there was no child in her womb, when she 
didn’t feel faint in the morning, when Kangali’s body didn’t drill her 
body like a geologist in a darkness lit only by an oil-lamp.”' She nev¬ 
er had the time to calculate if she could or could not bear mother¬ 
hood. Motherhood was always her way of living and keeping alive 
her world of countless beings. Jashoda was a mother by profession, 
professional mother. Jashoda was not an amateur mama like the 
daughters and wives of the master’s house. The world belongs to the 
professional. In this city, this kingdom, the amateur beggar- 
pickpocket-hooker has no place. Even the mongrel on the path or 
sidewalk and the greedy crow at the garbage don’t make room for 
the upstart amateur. Jashoda had taken motherhood as her profes¬ 
sion. 

The responsibility was Mr Haidar’s new son-in-law’s Studebaker 
and the sudden desire of the youngest son of the Haidar house to be 
a driver. When the boy suddenly got a whim in mind or body, he 
could not rest unless he had satisfied it instantly. These sudden 
whims reared up in the loneliness of the afternoon and kept him at 
slave labour like the khalifa of Bagdad. What he had done so far on 
that account did not oblige Jashoda to choose motherhood as a pro¬ 
fession. 

* All words underlined in the text are in English in the ori^al. 
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One afternoon the boy, driven by lust, attacked the cook and the 
cook, her body heavy with rice, stolen fishheads and turnip greens, 
and languid with sloth, lay back, saying, ‘yah, do what you like.* 
Thus did the incubus of Bagdad get off the boy*s shoulders and he 
wept repentant tears, mumbling ‘Auntie, don’t tell.’ The cook— 
saying ‘What’s there to tell?’—^went quickly to sleep. She never told 
anything. She was sufficiently proud that her body had attracted the 
boy. But the thief thinks of the loot. The boy got worried at the im- 
*proper supply of fish and fries in his dish. He considered that he’d 
be fucked if the cook gave him away. Therefore on another after¬ 
noon, driven by the Bagdad djinn, he stole his mother’s ring, slip¬ 
ped it into the cook’s pillowcase, raised a hue and cry and got the 
cook kicked out. Another afternoon he lifted the radio set from his 
father’s room and sold it. It was difficult for his parents to find the 
connection between the hour of the afternoon and the boy’s be¬ 
haviour, since his father had created him in the deepest night by the 
astrological calendar and the tradition of the Haidars of Harisal. In 
fact you enter the sixteenth century as you enter the gates of this 
house. To this day you take your wife by the astrological almanac. 
But these matters are mere blind alleys. Motherhood did not be¬ 
come Jashoda’s profession for these afternoon-whims. 

One afternoon, leaving the owner of the shop, Kangalicharan was 
returning home with a handful of stolen samosas and sweets under 
his dhoti. Thus he returns daily. He and Jashoda eat rice. Their 
three offspring return before dark and eat stale samosas and sweets. 
Kangalicharan stirs the seething vat of milk in the sweet shop and 
cooks and feeds ‘food cooked by a good Brahmin’ to those pilgrims 
at the Lionseated goddess’s temple who are proud that they are not 
themselves 'fake Brahmins by sleight of hand.’ Daily he lifts a bit of 
flour and such and makes life easier. When he puts food in his belly 
in the afternoon he feels a filial inclination toward Jashoda, and he 
goes to sleep after handling her capacious bosom. Coming home in 
the afternoon Kangalicharan was thinking of his imminent pleasure 
and tasting paradise at the thought of his wife’s large round breasts. 
He was picturing himself as a far-sighted son of man as he thought 
that marrying a fresh young thing, not working her overmuch and 
feeding her well led to pleasure in the afternoon. At such a moment 
the Haidar son, complete with Studebaker, swerving by Kanga¬ 
licharan, ran over his feet and shins. 

Instantly a crowd gathered. It was an accident in front of the 
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house after all, ‘otherwise Td have drawn blood/ screamed Nabin, 
the pilgrim-guide. He guides the pilgrims to the Mother goddess of 
Shakti-power; his temper is hot in the afternoon sun. Hearing him 
roar all the Haidars who were at home came out. The Haidar-chief 
started thrashing his son, roaring ‘You’ll kill a Brahmin, you bas¬ 
tard, you unthinking bull?’ The youngest son-in-law breathed relief 
as he saw that his Studebaker was not much damaged and, to prove 
that he was better human material than the money-rich culture-poor 
in-laws, he said in a voice as fine as the finest muslin, ‘Shall we let 
the man die? Shouldn’t we take him to the hospital?’—Kangali’s 
boss was also in the crowd at the temple and, seeing the samosas and 
sweets flung on the roadway was about to say, ‘Eh brahmin!! Steal¬ 
ing food?’ Now he held his tongue and said ‘Do that sir.* The 
youngest son-in-law and the Haidar-chief took Kangalicharan 
quickly to the hospital. The master felt deeply grieved. During the 
Second War, when he helped the anti-Fascist struggle of the Allies 
by buying and selling scrap iron—then Kangali was a mere lad. Re¬ 
verence for Brahmins crawled in Mr Haidar’s veins. If he couldn’t 
get Chatterjeebabu in the morning he would touch the feet of Kan¬ 
gali, young-enough to be his son, and put a pinch of dust from his 
chapped feet on his own tongue. Kangali and Jashoda came to his 
house on feast days and Jashoda was sent a gift of cloth and vermi¬ 
lion when his daughters-in-law were pregnant. Now he said to 
Kangali—‘Kangali! don’t worry son. You won’t suffer as long as 
I’m around.’ Now it was that he thought that Kangali’s feet being 
turned to ground meat, he would not be able to taste their dust. He 
was most unhappy at the thought and he started weeping as he said 
‘What has the son of a bitch done.’ He said to the doctor at the hos¬ 
pital, ‘do what you can! don’t worry about cash.’ 

But the doctors could not bring the feet back. Kangali returned as 
a lame brahmin. Haldarbabu had a pair of crutches made. The very 
day Kangali returned home on crutches, he learned that food had 
come to Jashoda from the Haidar house every day. Nabin was third 
in rank among the pilgrim-guides. He could only claim thirteen per 
cent of the goddess’s food and so had an inferiority complex. In¬ 
spired by seeing Rama-Krishna in the movies a couple of times he 
called the goddess ‘my crazy one’ and by the book of the Kali- 
worshippers kept his consciousness immersed in local spirits. He 
said to Kangali, ‘I put flowers on the crazy one’s feet in your name. 
She said "I have a share in Kangali’s house, he will get out of the hos- 
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pital by that fact/ Speaking of this to Jashoda Kangali said, ‘What? 
When I wasn’t there, you were getting it off with Nabin?’ Jashoda 
then grabbed Kangali’s suspicious head between the two hemis- 
pheres of the globe and said, ‘Two maid servants from the big house 
slept here everyday to guard me. Would I look at Nabin? Am I not 
your faithful wife?’ 

In fact Kangali heard of his wife’s flaming devotion at the big 
house as well. Jashoda had fasted at the mother’s temple, had gone 
through a female ritual and had travelled to the outskirts to pray at 
the feet of the local guru. Finally the Lionseated came to her in a 
dream as a midwife carrying a bag and said, ‘Don’t worry. Your 
man will return.’ Kangali was most overwhelmed by this. Haldarba- 
bu said, ‘See Kangali? The bastard unbelievers say, the Mother gives 
a dream, why togged as a midwife? 1 say, she creates as mother, and 
preserves as midwife.’ 

Then Kangali said, ‘Sir! How shall I work at the sweetshop any 
longer. I can’t stir the vat with my kerutches. You are god. You are 
feeding so many people in so many ways. I am not begging. Find me 
a job.’ 

Haldarbabu said, ‘Yes Kangali! I’ve kept you a spot. I’ll make 
you a shop in the corner of my porch. The Lionseated is across the 
way! Pilgrims come and go. Put up a shop of dry sweets. Now 
there’s a wedding in the house. It’s my bastard seventh son’s 
wedding. As long as there’s no shop. I’ll send you food.’ 

Hearing this Kangali’s mind took wing like a rainbug in the rainy 
season. He came home and told Jashoda, ‘Remember Kalidasa’s 
pome? You eat because there isn’t, wouldn’t have got if there was? 
That’s my lot, chuck. Master says he’ll put up a shop after his son’s 
wedding. Until then he’ll send us food. Would this have happened if 
I had legs? All is Mother’s will, dear.’ 

Everyone is properly amazed that in this fallen age the wishes and 
wills of the Lionseated, herself found by a dream-command 150 
years ago, are circulating around Kangalicharan Patitunda. Haldar- 
babu’s change of heart is also Mother’s will. He lives in independent 
India, the India that makes no distinctions among people, king¬ 
doms, languages, varieties of Brahmins, varieties of Kayasthas and 
so on. But he made his cash in the British era, when Divide and 
Rule was the policy. Haldarbabu’s mentality was constructed then. 
Therefore he doesn’t trust anyone—not a Panjabi-Oriya-Bihari- 
Gujarati-Marathi-Muslim. At the sight of an unfortunate Bihari 
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child or a starvation-ridden Oriya beggar his flab-protected heart, 
located under a 42 inch Gopal brand vest, does not itch with the 
rash of kindness. He is a successful son of Harisal. When he sees a 
West Bengali fly he says ‘Tchah! at home even the flies were fat—in 
the bloody West everything is pinched-skinny.’ All the temple peo¬ 
ple are struck that such a man is filling with the milk of human kind¬ 
ness toward the West Bengali Kangalicharan. For some time this 
news is the general talk. Haldarbabu is such a patriot that if his 
nephews or grandsons read the lives of the nation's leaders in their 
schoolbook he says to his employees, ‘Nonsense! why do they 
make ’em read the lives of characters from Dhaka, Mymansingh, 
Jashore? Harisal is made of the bone of the martyr god. One day it 
will emerge that the Vedas and the Upanishads were also written in 
Harisal.’ Now his employees tell him, ‘You have had a change of 
hearty so much kindness for a West Bengali, you’ll see there is divine 
purpose behind this.’ The Boss is delighted. He laughs loudly and 
says, ‘There’s no East or West for a Brahmin. If there’s a sacred 
thread around his neck you have to give him respect even when he’s 
taking a shit.’ 

Thus all around blow the sweet winds of sympathy-compassion- 
kindness. For a few days, whenever Nabin tries to think of the 
Lionseated, the heavy-breasted, languid hipped body of Jashoda 
floats in his mind’s eye. A slow rise spreads in his body at the 
thought that perhaps she is appearing in his dream as Jashoda just as 
she appeared in Jashoda’s as a midwife. The 50 per cent pilgrim- 
guide says to him, ‘Male and female both get this disease. Bind the 
root of a white forget-me-not in your ear when you take a piss.* 

Nabin doesn’t agree. One day he tells Kangali, ‘As the Mother’s 
son I won’t make a racket with Shakti-power. But I’ve thought of a 
plan. There’s no problem with making a Hare Krishna racket. I tell 
you, get a Gopal in your dream. My Aunt brought a stony Gopal 
from Puri. 1 give it to you. You announce that you got it in a dream. 
You’ll see there’ll be a to-do in no time, money will roll in. Start for 
money, later you’ll get devoted to Gopal.’ 

Kangali says, ‘Shame brother! Should one joke with gods?’ 

‘Ah get lost,’ Nabin scolds. Later it appears that Kangali would 
have done well to listen to Nabin. For Haldarbabu suddenly dies of 
heart failure. Shakespeare’s welkin breaks on Kangali and Jashoda’s 
head. 
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Haldarbabu truly left Kangali in the lurch. Those wishes of the 
Lionseated that were manifesting themselves around Kangali via- 
media Haldarbabu disappeared into the blue like the burning prom¬ 
ises given by a political party before the elections and became magi¬ 
cally invisible like the heroine of a fantasy. A European witch’s bod¬ 
kin pricks the coloured balloon of Kangali and Jashoda’s dreams 
and the pair falls in deep trouble. At home Gopal, Nepal and 
* Radharani whine interminably for food and abuse their mother. It is 
very natural for children to cry so for grub. Ever since Kangalichar- 
an’s loss of feet they’d eaten the fancy food of the Haidar house¬ 
hold. Kangali also longs for food and is shouted at for trying to put 
his head in Jashoda’s chest in the way of Gopal, the Divine Son. 
Jashoda is fully an Indian woman, whose unreasonable, unreason¬ 
ing, and unintelligent devotion to her husband and love for her chil¬ 
dren, whose unnatural renunciation and forgiveness have been kept 
alive in the popular consciousness by ail Indian women from Sati- 
Savitri-Sita through Nirupa Roy and Chand Osmani. The creeps of 
the world understand by seeing such women that the old Indian 
tradition is still flowing free—^they understand that it was with such 
women in mind that the following aphorisms have been 
composed—‘a female’s life hangs on like a turtle’s’—‘her heart 
breaks but no word is uttered’—‘the woman will bum, her ashes 
will fly / Only then will we sing her / praise on high’. Frankly, 
Jashoda never once wants to blame her husband for the present mis¬ 
fortune. Her mother-love wells up for Kangali as much as for the 
children. She wants to become the earth and feed her crippled hus¬ 
band and helpless children with a fulsome harvest. Sages did not 
write of this motherly feeling of Jashoda’s for her husband. They 
explained female and male as Nature and the Human Principle. But 
this they did in the days of yore—^when they entered this peninsula 
from another land. Such is the power of the Indian soil that all 
women turn into mothers here and all men remain immersed in the 
spirit of holy childhood. Each man the Holy Child and each woman 
the Divine Mother. Even those who deny this and wish to slap cur¬ 
rent posters to the effect of the ^eternal she \—‘Mona Lisa’,—‘La 
Passionaria’,—‘Simone de Beauvoir’ etcetera—over the old ones 
and look at women that way are, after all, Indian cubs. It is notable 
that the educated Babus desire all this from women outside the 
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home. When they cross the threshold they want the Divine Mother 
in the words and conduct of the revolutionary ladies. The process is 
most complicated. Because he understood this the heroines of Sarat- 
chandra always fed the hero an extra mouthful of rice. The appa¬ 
rent simplicity of Saratchandra*s and other similar writers* writings 
is actually very complex and to be thought of in the evening, peace¬ 
fully after a glass -of wood-apple nectar. There is too much influence 
of fun and games in the lives of the people who traffic in studies and 
intellectualism in West Bengal and therefore they should stress the 
wood-apple correspondingly. We have no idea of the loss we are 
sustaining because we do not stress the wood-apple-type-herbal re¬ 
medies correspondingly. 

However, it’s incorrect to cultivate the habit of repeated incur¬ 
sions into bye-lanes as we tell Jashoda’s life story. The reader’s pati¬ 
ence, unlike the cracks in Calcutta streets, will not widen by the de¬ 
cade. The real thing is that Jashoda was in a cleft stick. Of course 
they ate their fill during the Master’s funeral days, but after every¬ 
thing was over Jashoda clasped Radharani to her bosom and went 
over to the big house. Her aim was to speak to the Mistress and ask 
for the cook’s job in the vegetarian kitchen. 

The Mistress really grieved for the Master. But the lawyer let her 
know that the Master had left her the proprietorship of this house 
and the right to the rice warehouse. Girding herself with those 
assurances she has once again taken the rudder of the family-empire. 
She had really felt the loss of fish and fish-head. Now she sees that 
the best butter, the best milk-sweets from the best shops, heavy 
cream and the best variety of bananas can also keep the body going 
somehow. The Mistress lights up her easychair. A six-months’ babe 
in her lap, her grandson. So her six sons have married. Sinc^ the alma¬ 
nac approves of the taking of a wife almost every month of the year, 
the birth-rooms in a row on the ground floor of the Mistress’s house 
are hardly ever empty. The lady doctor and Sarala the midwife never 
leave the house. The Mistress has six daughters. They too breed ev¬ 
ery year and a half. So there is a constant epidemic of blanket-quilt- 
feeding-spoon-bottle-oilcloth-R<«^ Johnson poiyder-bathing basin. 

The Mistress was out of her mind trying to feed the boy. As if re¬ 
lieved to see Jashoda she said, ‘You come like a god! Give her some 
milk, dear, I beg you. His mother’s sick—such a brat, he won’t 
touch a bottle.’ Jashoda immediately suckled the boy and pacified 
him. At the Mistress’s special request Jashoda suyed in the house 
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until nine p.m. and suckled the Mistress’s grandson again and again. 
The Cook filled a big bowl with rice and curry for her own house¬ 
hold. Jashoda said as she suckled the boy, ‘Mother! The Master said 
many things. He is gone, so I don’t think of them. But Mother! 
Your brahmin-son does not have his two feet. I don’t think for my¬ 
self. But thinking of my husband and sons I say, give me any kind of 
job. Perhaps yu’ll let me cook in your household?’ 

‘Let me see dear! Let me think and see.’ The Mistress is not as 
sold on brahmins as the Master was. She does not accept fully that 
Kangali lost his feet because of her son’s afternoon whims. It was 
written for Kangali as well, otherwise why was be walking down 
the road in the blazing sun grinning from ear to ear? She looks in 
charmed envy at Jashoda’s mammal projections and says, ‘the good 
lord sent you down as the legendary Cow of Fulfilment. Pull the 
teat and milk flows? The ones I’ve brought to my house haven’t a 
quarter of this milk in their nipples!’ 

Jashoda says, ‘How true Mother! Gopal was weaned when he 
was three. This one hadn’t come to my belly yet. Still it was like a 
flood of milk. Where does it come from Mother? I have no good 
food, no pampering!’ 

This produced a lot of talk among the women at night and the 
menfolk got to hear it too at night. The second son, whose wife was 
sick and whose son drank Jashoda’s milk, was particularly uxorious. 
The difference between him and his brothers was that the brothers 
created progeny as soon as the almanac gave a good day, with love 
or lack of love, with irritation or thinking of the accounts at the 
works. The second son impregnates his wife at the same frequency^ 
but behind it lies deep love. The wife is often pregnant, that is an act 
of God. But the Second Son is also interested in that the wife re¬ 
mains beautiful at the same time. He thinks a lot about how to com¬ 
bine multiple pregnancies and beauty, but cannot fathom it. But to¬ 
day, hearing from his wife about Jashoda’s surplus milk, the second 
son said all of a sudden, ‘way found.’ 

‘Way to what?* 

*Uh, the way to save you pain.’ 

‘How? rll be out of pain when you burn me. Can a year- 
breeder’s health mend?’ 

‘It will, it will. I’ve got a divine engine in my hands! You’ll breed 
yearly and keep your body.’ 

The couple discussed. The husband entered his mother’s room in 
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the morning and spoke in heavy whispers. At first the Mistress 
hemmed and hawed, but then she thought to herself and realized 
that the proposal was worth a million rupees. Daughters-in-law wiU 
be mothers. When they are mothers they will suckle their children. 
Since they will be mothers as long as it’s possible, progressive suck¬ 
ling will ruin their shape. Then if the sons look outside, or harass 
the maidservants, she won’t have a voice to object. Going out be¬ 
cause they can’t get it at home—^this is just. If Jashoda becomes the 
infants’ suckling-mother, for her daily meals, clothes on feast days 
and some monthly pay will be enough. The Mistress is constantly 
occupied with women’s rituals. There Jashoda can act as the fruitful 
Brahmin wife. Since Jashoda’s misfortune is due to her son, that sin 
too will be lightened. 

Jashoda received a portfolio when she heard her proposal. She 
thought of her breasts as most precious objects. At night when Kan- 
galicharan started to give her a feel she said, ‘Look. I’m going to pull 
our weight with these. Take good care how you use them.’ Kanga- 
licharan hemmed and hawed that night, of course, but his Gopal 
frame of mind disappeared instantly when he saw the amount of 
grains-oil-vegetables coming from the big house. He was illumin¬ 
ated by the spirit of Brahma the Creator and explained to Jashoda, 
‘You’ll have milk in your breasts only if you have a child in your 
belly. Now you’ll have to think of that and suffer. You are a faithful 
wife, a goddess. You will yourself be pregnant, be filled with a 
child, rear it at your breast, isn’t this why Mother came to you as a 
midwife?’ 

Jashoda realized the justice of these words and said, with tears in 
her eyes, ‘You are husband, you are guru. If I forget and say no, 
correct me. Where after all is the pain? Didn’t Mistress-Mother 
breed thirteen? Does it hurt a tree to bear fruit?’ 

So this rule held. Kangalicharan became a professional father. 
Jashoda was by profession Mother. In fact to look at Jashoda now 
even the sceptic is convinced of the profundity of that song of the 
path of devotion. The song is as follows: 

Is a Mother so cheaply made? 

Not just by dropping a babe! 

Around the paved courtyard on the ground floor of the Haidar 
house over a dozen auspicious milch cows live in some state in large 
rooms. Two Biharis look after them as Mother Cows. Hiere are 
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mountains of rind-bran-hay-grass-molasses. Mrs Haidar believes 
that the more the cow eats ^e more milk she gives. Jashoda's place 
in the house is now above the Mother Cows. The Mistress's sons 
become incarnate Brahma and create progeny. Jashoda preserves the 
progeny. 

Mrs Haidar kept a strict watch on the free flow of her supply of 
milk. She called Kangalicharan to her presence and said, 'Now then 
my brahmin son? You used to stir the vat at the shop, now take up 
the cooking at home and give her a rest. Two of her own, three here, 
how can she cook at day's end after suckling hve?' 

Kangalicharan's intellectual eye was thus opened. Downstairs the 
two Biharis gave him a bit of chewing tobacco and said, 'Mistress 
Mother said right. We serve the Cow Mother so well—^your woman 
is the Mother of the World.* 

From now on Kangalicharan took charge of the cooking at home. 
Made the children his assistants. Gradually he became an expert in 
cooking plantain curry, lentil soup and pickled fish, and by con¬ 
stantly feeding Nabin a head-curry with the head of the goat dedi¬ 
cated to the Lionseated he tamed that ferocious cannabis-artist and 
drunkard. As a result Nabin inserted Kangali into the temple of Shi¬ 
va the King. Jashoda, eating well-prepared rice and curry every day, 
became as inflated as the hank accomt of a Public Works Depart¬ 
ment officer. In addition, Mistress-Mother gave her milk gratis. 
When Jashoda became pregnant she would send her preserves, con¬ 
serves, hot and sweet h^Us. 

Thus even the sceptics were persuaded that the Lionseated had 
appeared to Jashoda as a midwife for this very reason. Otherwise 
who has ever heard or seen such things as constant pregnancies, giv¬ 
ing birth, giving milk like a cow, without a thought, to others' chil¬ 
dren? Nabin too lost his bad thoughts. Devotional feelings came to 
him by themselves. Whenever he saw Jashoda he called out 
'Mother! Mother! Dear Mother!' Faith in the greatness of the 
Lionseated was rekindled in the area and in the air of the neighbour¬ 
hood blew the electrifying influence of goddess-glory. 

Everyone's devotion to Jashoda became so strong that at wed¬ 
dings, showers, namings, and sacred-threadings they invited her and 
gave her the position of chief fruitful woman. They looked with a 
comparable eye on Nepal-Gopal-Neno-Boncha-Patal etc. because 
they were Jashoda’s children, and as each grew up he got a sacred 
thread and started catching pilgrims for the temple. Kangali did not 
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have to find husbands for Radharani, Altarani, Padmarani and such 
daughters. Nabin found them husbands with exemplary dispatch 
and the faithful mother’s faithful daughters went off each to run the 
household of her own Shiva!! Jashoda’s worth went up in the Hai¬ 
dar house. The husbands are pleased because the wives’ knees no 
longer knock when they rifle the almanac. Since their children are 
being reared on Jashoda’s milk they can be the Holy Child in bed at 
will. The wives have no longer an excuse to say ‘no*. The wives are 
happy. They can keep their figures. They can wear blouses and bras 
of ‘European cut’. After keeping the fast of Shiva’s night by watch¬ 
ing all-night picture shows they are no longer obliged to breast-feed 
their babies. All this was possible because of Jashoda. As a result 
Jashoda became vocal and constantly suckling the infants she 
opined as she sat in the Mistress’s room, ‘a woman breeds, so here 
medicine, there bloodpeshur, here doctor’s visits. Showoffs! Look 
at me! I’ve become a year-breeder! So is my body failing, or is my 
milk drying? Makes your skin crawl! I hear they are drying their 
milk with injishuns. Never heard of such things!’ 

The fathers and uncles of the current young men of the Haidar 
house used to whistle at the maid servants as soon as hair grew on 
their upper lips. The young ones were reared by the Milk-Mother’s 
milk, so they looked upon the maid and the cook, their Milk- 
Mother’s friends, as mothers too and started walking around the 
girls’ school. The maids said, ‘Joshi! You came as the Goddess! 
You made the air of this house change!’ So one day as the youngest 
son was squatting to watch Jashoda’s milking, she said, ‘There dear, 
my Lucky! All this because you swiped him in the leg! Whose wish 
was it then?’ ‘The Lionseated’s’, said Haidar junior. 

He wanted to know how Kangalicharan could be Brahma 
without feet. This encroached on divine area, and he forgot the 
question. 

All is the Lionseated’s will! 


3 

Kangali’s shins were cut in the fifties, and our narrative has reached 
the present. In twenty-five years, sorry in thirty, Jashoda has been 
confined twenty times. The maternities toward the end were profit¬ 
less, for a new wind entered the Haidar house somehow. Let’s finish 
the business of die twenty-five or thirty years. At the beginning of 
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the narrative Jashoda was the mother of three sons. Then she be¬ 
came gravid seventeen times. Mrs Haidar died. She dearly wished 
that one of her daughters-in-law should have the same good fortune 
as her mother-in-law. In the family the custom was to have a second 
wedding if a couple could produce twenty children. But the 
daughters-in-law called a halt at twelve-thirteen-fourteen. By evil 
counsel they were able to explain to their husbands and make 
arrangements at the hospital. All this was the bad result of the new 
wind. Wise men have never allowed a new wind to enter the house. 
I’ve heard from my grandmother that a certain gentleman would 
come to her house to read the liberal journal Saturday Letter, He 
would never let the tome enter his home. ‘The moment wife, or 
mother, or sister reads that paper’, he would say, ‘she’ll say “I’m a 
woman! Not a mother, not a sister, not a wife.” ’ If asked what the 
result would be, he’d say, ‘They would wear shoes while they 
cooked.’ It is a perennial rule that the power of the new wind dis¬ 
turbs the peace of the women’s quarter. 

It was always the sixteenth century in the Haidar household. But 
at the sudden significant rise in the membership of the house the 
sons started building new houses and splitting. The most objection¬ 
able thing was that, in the matter of motherhood, the old lady’s 
granddaughters-in-law had breathed a completely different air be¬ 
fore they crossed her threshold. In vain did the Mistress say that 
there was plenty of money, plenty to eat. The old man had dreamed 
of filling half Calcutta with Haidars. The granddaughters-in-law 
were unwilling. Defying the old lady’s tongue they took off to their 
husbands’ places of work. At about this time the pilgrim-guides of 
the Lionseated had a tremendous fight and some unknown person 
or persons turned the image of the goddess around. The Mistress’s 
heart broke at the thought that the Mother had turned her back. In 
pain she ate an unreasonable quantity of jackfruit in full summer 
and died shitting and vomiting. 


4 

Deadi liberated the Mistress, but the sting of staying alive is worse 
than deadi. Jashoda was genuinely sorry at the Mistress’s deaths 
When an elderly person dies in the neighbourhood it’s Basini who 
cw weep most elaborately. She is an old maidservant of the house. 
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But Jashoda's meal ticket was offered up with the Mistress. She 
astounded everyone by weeping even more elaborately. 

‘Oh blessed Mother!’ Basini wept. ‘Widowed, when you lost 
your crown, you became the Master and protected everyone! 
Whose sins sent you away Mother! Ma, when 1 said, don’t eat so 
much jackfruit, you didn’t listen to me at all. Mother!’ 

Jashoda let Basini get her breath and lamented in that pause, 
‘Why should you stay Mother! You are blessed, why should you 
stay in this sinful world! The daughters-in-law have moved the 
throne! When the tree says I won’t bear, alas it’s a sin! Could you 
bear so much sin Mother! Then did the Lionseated turn her back 
Mother! You knew the abode of good works had become the abode 
of sin, it was not for you Mother! Your heart left when the Master 
left Mother! You held your body only because you thought of the 
family. O mistresses, o daughters-in-law! take a vermilion print of 
her footstep! Fortune will be tied to the door if you keep that print! 
If you touch your forehead to it every morning pain and disease will 
stay out!* 

Jashoda walked weeping behind the corpse to the burning ghat 
and said on return, ‘I saw with my own eyes a chariot descend from 
heaven, take Mistress-Mother from the pyre, and go on up.* 

After the funeral days were over, the eldest daughter-in-law said 
to Jashoda, ‘Brahmin sister! the family is breaking up. Second and 
Third are moving to the house in Beleghata. Fourth and Fifth are 
departing to Maniktala-Bagmari. Youngest will depart to our Dak- 
shineswar house.* 

‘Who stays here?* 

‘1 will. But rll let the downstairs. Now must the family be folded 
up. You reared everyone on your milk, food was sent every day. 
The last child was weaned, still Mother sent you food for eight 
years. She did what pleased her. Her children said nothing. But it’s 
no longer possible.* 

‘What*ll happen to me, elder daughter-in-law-sister?* 

‘If you cook for my household, your board is taken care of. But 
what*ll you do with yours?’ 

‘What?* 

‘It’s for you to say. You are the mother of twelve living children! 
The daughters are married. I hear the sons call pilgrims, eat temple 
food, stretch out in the courtyard. Your brahmin-husband has set 
himself up in the Shiva temple 1 hear. What do you need?* 
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Jashoda wiped her eyes. ‘Well! Let me speak to the Brahmin.’ 

Kangalicharan’s temple has really caught on. ‘What will you do in 
my temple?’ he asked. 

‘What does Naren’s niece do?’ 

‘She looks after the temple household and cooks. You haven’t 
been cooking at home for a long time. Will you be able to push the 
temple traffic?’ 

^ ‘No meals from the big house. Did that enter your thieving head? 
What’ll you eat?’ 

‘You don’t have to worry’, said Nabin. 

‘Why did I have to worry for so long? You’re bringing it in at the 
temple, aren’t you? You’ve saved everything and eaten the food 
that sucked my body.* 

‘Who sat and cooked?’ 

‘The man brings, the woman cooks and serves. My lot is inside 
out. Then you ate my food, now you’ll give me food. Fair’s fair.’ 

Kangali said on the beat, ‘Where did you bring in the food? 
Could you have gotten the Haidar house? Their door opened for 
you because my legs were cut off. The Master had wanted to set me 
up in business. Forgotten everything, you cunt?’ 

‘Who’s the cunt, you or me? Living off a wife’s carcass, you call 
that a man?’ 

The two fought tooth and nail and cursed each other to the death. 
Finally Kangali said, ‘I don’t want to see your face again. Buzz off!’ 

‘All right.’ 

Jashoda too left angry. In the mean time the various pilgrim- 
guide factions conspired to turn the image’s face forward, otherwise 
disaster was imminent. As a result, penance rituals were being cele¬ 
brated with great ceremony at the temple. Jashoda went to throw 
herself at the goddess’s feet. Her ageing, milkless, capacious breasts 
are breaking in pain. Let the Lionseated understand her pain and tell 
her the way. 

Jashoda lay three days in the courtyard. Perhaps the Lionseated 
has also breathed the new wind. She did not appear in a dream. 
Moreover, when, after her three days* fast Jashoda went back shak¬ 
ing to her place, her youngest came by. ‘Dad will suy at the Tem¬ 
ple. He’s told Naba and 1 to ring the bells. We’ll get money and 
holy food every day.’ 

T see! Where’s dad?* 

‘Lying down. Golapi-auntie is scratching die pricMy heat on his 
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back. Asked us to buy candy with some money. So we came to tell 
you.* 

Jashoda understood that her usefulness had ended not only in the 
Haidar house but also for Kangali. She broke her fast in name and 
went to Nabin to complain. It was Nabin who had dragged the 
Lionseated’s image the other way. After he had setded the dispute 
with the other pilgrim-guides re. the overhead income from die 
goddess Basanti ritual, the goddess Jagaddhatri ritual and the au¬ 
tumn Durgapuja, it was he who had once again pushed and pulled 
the image the right way. He*d poured some liquor into fais aching 
throat, had smoked a bit of cannabis, and was now addressing the 
local electoral candidate: ‘No offerings for the Mother from you? 
Her glory is back. Now we'll see how you win!* 

Nabin is the proof of all the miracles that can happen if, even in 
this decade, one stays under the Temple's power. He had turned the 
goddess's head himself and had himself believed that the Mother 
was averse because the pilgrim-guides were not organizing like all 
the want-votes groups. Now, after he had turned the goddess's head 
he had the idea that the Mother had turned on her own. 

Jashoda said, ‘What are you babbling?* 

Nabin said, ‘I’m speaking of Mother’s glory.’ 

Jashoda said, ‘You think I don't know that you turned the im¬ 
age’s head yourself?* 

Nabin said, ‘Shut up Joshi. God gave me ability, and intelligence, 
and only then could the thing be done through me.’ 

‘Mother’s glory has disappeared when you put your hands on 
her.’ 

‘Glory disappeared! If so, how come the fan is turning, and you 
are sitting under the fan? Was there ever an elettiri fan on the porch 
ceiling?’ 

‘1 accept. But tell me, why did you bum my luck? What did I ever 
do to you?’ 

‘Why? Kangali isn’t dead.’ 

‘Why wait for death? He’s more than dead to me.’ 

‘What’s up?’ 

Jashoda wiped her eyes and said in a heavy voice, T’ve carried so 
many, I was the regular milk-mother at the Master’s house. You 
know everydiing. I’ve never left the strai^t and narrow.* 

‘But of course. You are a portion of die Modier.* 

‘But Mother remains in divine^lfilment. Her “portkm” is about 
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to die for want of food. Haidar-house has lifted its hand from me.’ 

*Why did you have to fight with Kangali? Can a man bear to be 
insulted on grounds of being supported?* 

*Why did you have to plant your niece there?* 

*That was divine play. Golapi used to throw herself in the temple. 
Linlc by little Kangali came to understand that he was the god’s 
companion-incarnate and she ha companion.* 

'Companion indeed! I can get my husband from her clutches with 
one blow of a broom!* 

Nabin said, 'No! that can’t be any more. Kangali is a man in his 
prime, how can he be pleased with you any more! Besides, Golapi’s 
brother is a real hoodlum, and he is guarding her. Asked me to get 
out. If 1 smoke ten pipes, he smokes twenty. Kicked me in the mid¬ 
riff. I went to speak for you. Kangali said, don’t talk to me about 
her. Doesn’t know her man, luiows her master’s house. The Mas¬ 
ter’s house is her household god, let her go there.’ 

‘I wUl.’ 

Then Jashoda retu.med home, half-crazed by the injustice of the 
world. But her heart couldn’t abide the empty room. Whether it 
suckled or not, it’s hard to sleep without a child at the breast. 
Motherhood is a great addiction. The addiction doesn’t break even 
when the milk is dry. Forlorn Jashoda went to the Haldaress. She 
said, 'I’ll cook and serve, if you want to pay me, if not, not. You 
must let me stay here. That sonofabitch is living at the temple. What 
disloyal sons! They are stuck there too. For whom shall I hold my 
room?’ 

'So stay. You suckled the children, and you’re a Brahmin. So 
stay. But sister, it’ll be hard for you. You’ll stay in Basini’s room 
with the others. You mustn’t fight with anyone. The master is not in 
a good mood, his temper is rotten because his third son went to 
Bombay and married a local girl. He’ll be angry if there’s noise.’ 

Jashoda’s good fortune was her ability to bear children. All this 
misfortune happened to her as soon as that vanished. Now is the 
downward time for Jashoda, the milk-filled faithful wife who was 
the object of the reverence of the local houses devoted to the Holy 
Mother. It is human nature to feel an inappropriate vanity as one 
rises, yet not to feel the surrender of 'let me learn to bite the dust 
since I’m down’ as one falls. As a result one makes demands for 
worthless things in the old way and gets kicked by the weak. 

TBe same thing happened *to Jashoda. Basini’s crowd used to 
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wash her feet and drink the water. Now Basini said easily, *You*ll 
wash your own dishes. Are you my master, that FU wash your dish- , 
es. You are the master’s servant as much as I am.* 

As Jashoda roared *Do you know who I am?,* she heard the 
eldest daughter-in-law scold, ’This is what 1 feared. Mother gave her 
a swelled head. Look here, brahmin sister! I didn’t call you, you 
begged to stay, don’t break the peace.’ 

Jashoda understood that now no one would attend to a word she 
said. She cooked and served in silence and in the late afternoon she 
went to the temple porch and started to weep. She couldn’t even 
have a good cry. She heard the music for the evening worship at the 
temple of Shiva. She wiped her eyes and got up. She said to herself, 
’Now save me Mother! Must I finally sit by the roadside with a tin 
cup? Is that what you want?’ 

The days would have passed in cooking at the Haidar house and 
complaining to the Mother. But that was not enough for Jashoda. 
Jashoda’s body seemed to keel over. Jashoda doesn’t understand 
why nothing pleases her. Everything seems confused inside her 
head. When she sits down to cook she thinks she’s the mUk-mother 
of this house. She is going home in a showy sari with a free meal in 
her hand. Her breasts feel empty, as if wasted. She had never 
thought she wouldn’t have a child’s mouth at her nipple. 

Joshi became bemused. She serves nearly all the rice and curry, 
but forgets to eat. Sometimes she speaks to Shiva the King, ’If 
Mother can’t do it, you take me away. I can’t pull any more.’ 

Finally it was the sons of the eldest daughter-in-law who said, 
’Mother! Is the milk-mother sick? She acts strange.’ 

The eldest daughter-in-law said, ’Let’s see.’ 

The eldest son said, ’Look here! She’s a brahmin’s daughter, if 
anything happens to her, it’ll be a sin for us.’ 

The eldest daughter-in-law went to ask. Jashoda had started the 
rice and then lain down in the kitchen on the spread edge of her sari. 
The eldest daughter-in-law, looking at her bare body, said, 
’Brahmin sister! Why does the top of your left dt look so red? God! 
flaming red!’ 

’Who knows? It’s like a stone pushing inside. Very hard, like a 
rock.* 

’What is it?’ 

’Who knows? 1 suckled so many, perhaps that’s why?’ 

’Nonsense! One gets breast-stones or pus^in-die-dt if there’s 
milk. Your youngest is ten.’ 
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That one is gone. The one before survived. That one died at 
birth. Just as well. This sinful world?’ 

‘Well the doctor comes tomorrow to look at my grandson. I’ll 
ask. Doesn’t look good to me.’ 

Jashoda said with her eyes closed, ‘Like a stone tit, with a stone 
inside. At first the hard ball moved about, now it doesn’t move, 
doesn’t budge.’ 

‘Let’s show the doctor.’ 

• ‘No, sister daughter-in-law, I can’t show my body to a male doc¬ 
tor.’ 

At night when the doctor came the eldest daughter-in-law asked 
him in her son’s presence. She said, ‘No pain, no burning, but she is 
keeling over.’ 

The doctor said, ‘Go ask if the nipple has shrunk, if the armpit is 
swollen like a seed. ’ 

Hearing ‘swollen like a seed’ the elder daughter-in-law thought 
‘how crude!’ Then she did her field investigations and said, ‘She says 
all that you’ve said has been happening for some time.’ 

‘How old?’ 

‘If you take the eldest son’s age she’ll be about fifty-five.* 

The doctor said, ‘I’ll give medicine.’ 

Going out he said to the eldest son, ‘I hear your Cook has a prob¬ 
lem with her breast. 1 think you should take her to the cancer hospit¬ 
al. I didn’t see her. But from what 1 heard it could be cancer of the 
mammary gland.* 

Only the other day the eldest son lived in the sixteenth century. 
He has arrived at the twentieth century very recently. Of his thir¬ 
teen offspring he has arranged the marriages of the daughters and 
the sons have grown up and are growing up at their own speed and 
in their own way. But even now his grey cells are covered in the 
darkness of the eighteenth- and the pre-Bengal Renaissance 
nineteenth centuries. He still does not uke small-pox vaccination 
and says, ‘only the lower classes get small pox. I don’t need to be 
vaccinated. An uppercaste family, respectful of gods and brahmins, 
does not contract that disease.’ 

He pooh-poohed the idea of cancer and said ‘Yah! Cancer in¬ 
deed! That easy! You misheard, all she needs is an ointment. I can’t 
send a brahmin’s daughter to a hospital just on your word.’ 

Jashoda herself also said, ‘I can’t go to hospital. Ask me to croak 
instead. I didn’t go to hospital to breed, and I’ll go now? That corp¬ 
se-burning devil returned a cripple because he went to hospitad!’ 
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The elder daughter-in-la^ said, T’!! get you a herbal ointment. 
This ointment will surely soothe. The hidden boil will show its tip 
and burst.* 

The herbal ointment was a complete failure. Slowly Jashoda gave 
up eating and lost her strength. She couldn't keep her sari on the left 
side. Sometimes she felt burning, sometimes pain. Finally the skin 
broke in many places and sores appeared. Jashoda took to her bed. 

Seeing the hang of it, the eldest son was afraid, if at his house a 
brahmin died! He called Jashoda’s sons and spoke to them harshly,* 
*It’s your mother, she fed you so long, and now she is about to die! 
Take her with you! She has everyone and she should die in a Kayas- 
tha household?* 

Kangali cried a lot when he heard this story. He came to Jasho¬ 
da’s almost-dark room and said, ‘Wife! You are a blessed auspicious 
faithful woman? After I spumed you, within two years the temple 
dishes were stolen, 1 suffered from boils in my back, and that snake 
Golapi tricked NepJa, broke the safe, stole everything and opened a 
shop in Tarakeswar. Come, I’ll keep you in state.* 

Jashoda said, ‘Light the lamp.’ 

Kangali lit the lamp. 

Jashoda showed him her bare left breast, thick with running sores 
and said, ‘See these sores? Do you know how these sores smell? 
What will you do with me now? Why did you come to take me?* 

‘The Master called.* 

‘Then the Master doesn’t want to keep me.’—Jashoda sighed and 
said, ‘There is no solution about me. What can you do widi me?* 

‘Whatever, 1*11 take you tomorrow. Today I clean the room. 
Tomorrow for sure.* 

‘Are the boys well? Noblay and Gaur used to come, they too 
have stopped.* 

‘All the bastards are selfish. Sons of my spunk after all. As inhu¬ 
man as 1.* 

‘You’ll come tomorrow?* 

‘Yes— yes —^yes.* 

Jashoda smiled suddenly. A hean-splitting nostalgia-provoking 
smile. 

Jashoda said, ‘Dear, remember?* 

‘What, wife?* 

‘How you played with these tits? You couldn’t sleep otherwise? 
My lap was never empty, if this one left my nipple, there was that 
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one^ and then the boys of the Master’s house. How 1 could, I won¬ 
der now!* 

‘I remember everything, wife!’ 

In this instant Kangali’s words are true. Seeing Jashoda’s broken, 
thin, suffering form even Kangali’s selfish body and instincts and 
belly-centred consciousness remembered the past and suffered some 
empathy. He held Jashoda’s hand and said, ‘You have fever?’ 

‘I get feverish all the time. I think by the strength of the sores.’ 

• ‘Where does this rotten stink come from?’ 

‘From these sores.’ 

Jashoda spoke with her eyes closed. Then she said, ‘Bring the 
holy doctor. He cured Gopal’s typhoid with homeopathy* 

*1*11 call him. L’ll take you tomorrow.’ 

Kangali Idt. That he went out, the tapping of his crutches, Jashoda 
couldn’t hear. With her eyes shut, with the idea that Kangali was in 
the room, she said spiritlessly, ‘If you suckle you’re a mother, all 
lies! Nepal and Gopal don’t look at me, and the Master’s boys don’t 
spare a peek to ask how I’m doing.’ The sores on her breast kept 
mocking her with a hundred mouths, a hundred eyes, jashoda 
opened her eyes and said, ‘Do you hear?’ 

Then she realized that Kangali had left. 

In the night she sent Basini ior Lifebuoy soap and at dawn she 
went to take a bath with the soap. Stink, what a stink! If the body of 
a dead cat or dog rots in the garbage can you get a smell like this. 
Jashoda had forever scrubbed her breasts carefully with soap and 
oil, for the master’s sons had put the nipples in their mouth. Why 
did those breasts betray her in the end? Her skin burns with the 
sting of the soap. Still Jashoda washed herself with soap. Her head 
was ringing, everything seemed dark. There was fire in Jashoda’s 
body, in her head. The black floor was very cool. Jashoda spread 
her sari and lay down. She could not bear the weight of her breast 
standing up. 

As Jashoda lay down, she lost sense and consciousness with fever. 
Kangali came at the proper time: but seeing Jashoda he lost his grip. 
FinaUy Nabin came and rasped, ‘Are these people human? She 
reared all die boys with her milk and they don’t call a doctor? I’ll 
call Hari die doctor.’ 

Haribabu tocdt one look at her and said, ‘Hospital’ 

Hospitals don’t admit people who are so sick. At die efforts and 
recommendations of the eldest son Jashoda was admitted. 
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‘What’s the matter? O Doctorbabu, what’s the problem?’— 
Kangali asked, weeping like a boy. 

‘Cancer.’ 

‘You can get cancer in a tit?’ 

‘Otherwise how did she get it?’ 

‘Her own twenty, thirty boys at the Master’s house—she had a 
lot of milk—* 

‘What did you say! How many did she feed}’ 

‘About fifty for sure.’ 

‘Fif-tyl’ 

‘Yes sir.’ 

‘She had twenty children?’ 

‘Yes sir.’ 

’GodV 

‘Sir!’ 

‘What?’ 

‘Is it because she suckled so many—?’ 

‘One can’t say why someone gets cancer, one can’t say. But when 
people breast-feed too much—didn’t you realize earlier? It didn’t 
get to this in a day?’ 

‘She wasn’t with me sir. We quarrelled—?’ 

‘I see,’ 

‘How do you see her? Will she get well?’ 

‘Get well! See how long she lasts. You’ve brought her in the last 
stages. No one survives this stage.’ 

Kangali left weeping. In the late afternoon, harassed by Kangali’s 
lamentations, the eldest son’s second son went to the doctor. He 
was minimally anxious about Jashpda—but his father nagged him 
and he was financially dependent on his father. 

The doctor explained everything to him. It happened not in a day, 
but over a long time. Why? No one could tell. How does one per¬ 
ceive breast cancer? A hard lunip inside the breast towards the top 
can be removed. Then gradually the lump inside becomes lai^e, 
hard, and like a congealed pressure. The skin is expected to turn 
orange, as is expected a shrinking of the nipple. The gland in the 
armpit can be inflamed. When there is ulceration^ that is to say 
sores, one can call it the final stages. Fever? From the point of view 
of seriousness it falls in the second or third category. If there is 
something like a sore in the body, there can be fever. That is secon* 
dary. 
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The second son was confused with all this specialist talk. He said, 
‘WiU she live?’ 

*No.’ 

‘How long will she suffer?’ 

*1 don’t think too long.’ 

‘When there’s nothing to be done, how will you treat her?’ 

^Painkillery sedative^ antibiotic for the fever. Her body is very, 
very down.* 

‘She stopped eating.’ 

‘You didn’t take her to a doctor?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Didn’t he tell you?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘What did he say?’ 

‘That it might be cancer. Asked us to take her to the hospital. She 
didn’t agree.’ 

‘Why would she? She’d die!’ 

The second son came home and said, ‘When Arun-doctor said she 
had cancer, she might have survived if treated then.’ 

His mother said, ‘If you know that much then why didn’t you 
take her? Did 1 stop you?’ 

Somewhere in the minds of the second son and his mother an un¬ 
known sense of guilt and remorse came up like bubbles in dirty and 
stagnant water and vanished instantly. 

Guilt said—^she lived with us, we never took a look at her, when 
did the disease catch her, we didn’t take it seriously at all. She was a 
silly person, reared so many of us, we didn’t look after her. Now, 
with everyone around her she’s dying in hospital, so many children, 

husband living, when she clung to us, then we had-! What an 

alive body she had, milk leaped out of her, we never thought she 
would have this disease. 

The disappearance of guilt said—who can undo Fate? It was writ¬ 
ten that she’d die of cancer —who’d stop it? It would have been 
wrong if she had died here—her husband and sons would have 
asked, how did she die? We have been saved from that wrong¬ 
doing. No one can say anything. 

The eldest son assured them, ‘Now Arun-doctor says no one sur¬ 
vives cancer. The cancer that brahmin-sister has can lead to cutting 
of the tit, removing the uterus, even after that people die of aincer. 
See, Fadier gave us a lot of reverence toward brahmins—^we are alive 
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by Father’s grace. If brahmin-sister had died in our house, we would 
have had to perform the penance-ritual.’ 

Patients much less sick than Jashoda die much sooner. Jashoda 
astonished the doctors by hanging on for about a month in hospital. 
At first Kangali, Nabin and the boys did indeed come and go, but 
Jashoda remained the same, comatose, cooking with fever, spell¬ 
bound. The sores on her breast gaped more and more and the breast 
now looks like an open wound. It is covered by a piece of thin 
gauze soaked in antiseptic lotion^ but the sharp smell of putrefying 
flesh is circulating silently in the room’s air like incense-smoke. 
Ihis brought an ebb in the enthusiasm of Kangali and the other visi¬ 
tors. The doctor said as well, Ts she not responding? All for the bet¬ 
ter. It’s hard to bear without consciousness, can anyone bear such 
death-throes consciously? 

‘Does she know that we come and go?’ 

‘Hard to say.’ 

‘Does she eat.’ 

‘Through tubes.’ 

‘Do people live this way ?’ 

‘Now you’re very-’ 

The doctor understood that he was unreasonably angry because 
Jashoda was in this condition. He was angry with Jashoda, with 
Kangali, with women who don’t take the signs of breast-cancer 
seriously enough and finally die in this dreadful and hellish pain. 
Cancer constantly defeats patient and doctor. One patient’s cancer 
means the patient’s death and the defeat of science, and of course of 
the doctor. One can medicate against the secondary symptom, if 
eating stops one can drip glucose and feed the body, if the lungs be¬ 
come incapable of breathing there is oxygen —but the advance of 
cancer, its expansion, spread and killing, remain unchecked. The 
word cancer is a general signifier, by which in the different parts of 
the body is meant different malignant growths. Its characteristic 
properties are to destroy the infected area of the body, to spread by 
metastasis, to return after removal, to create toximeia. 

Kangali came out without a proper answer to his question. Re¬ 
turning to the temple he said to Nabin and his sons, ‘There’s no use 
going any more. She doesn’t know us, doesn’t c^n her eyes, 
doesn’t realize anything. The doctor is doing what he can.’ 

Nabin said, ‘If she dies?’ 
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*They have the telephone number of the old Master's eldest son, 
they'll call.' 

'Suppose she wants to see you. Kangali, your wife is a blessed au¬ 
spicious faithful woman! Who would say the mother of so many. 
To see her body—but she didn’t bend, didn't look elsewhere.’ 

Talking thus, Nabin became gloomily silent. In fact, since he’d 
seen Jashoda’s infested breasts, many a philosophic thought and 
sexological argument have been slowly circling Nabin’s drug-and- 
booze-addled dim head like great rutting snakes emptied of venom. 
For example, I lusted after her? This is the end of that intoxicating 
bosom? Ho! Man’s body’s a zero. To be crazy for. that is to be 
crazy. 

Kangali didri’t like all this talk. His mind had already rejected 
Jashoda. When he saw Jashoda in the Haidar-house he was truly 
affected and even after her admission into hospital he was pas¬ 
sionately anxious. But now that feeling is growing cold. The mo¬ 
ment the doctor said Jashoda wouldn’t last, he put her out of mind 
almost painlessly. His sons are his sons. Their mother had become a 
distant person for a long time. Mother meant hair in a huge topknot, 
blindingly white clothes, a strong personality. The person lying in 
the hospital is someone else, not mother. 

Breast cancer makes the brain comatose^ this was a solution for 
Jashoda. 

Jashoda understood that she had come to hospital, she was in the 
hospital, and that this desensitizing sleep was a medicated sleep. In 
her weak, infected, dazed brain she thought, has some son of the 
Haidar-house become a doctor? No doubt he sucked her milk and 
is now repaying the milk-debt? But those boys entered the family 
business as soon as they left high school! However, why don’t the 
people who are helping her so much free her from the stinking pre¬ 
sence of her chest? What a smell, what treachery? Knowing these 
breasts to be the rice-winner she had constantly conceived to keep 
them filled with milk. The breast’s job is to hold milk. She kept her 
breast clean with perfumed soap, she never wore a top, even in 
youth, becatise her breasts were so heavy. 

When the sedation lessens, Jashoda screams, 'Ah! Ah! Ah!’—and 
looks for the nisrse and the doctor with passionate bloodshot eyes. 
When the doctor comes, she mutters widi hurt feelings, Tou grew 
so big on my milk, and now you’re hurting me so?’ 
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The doctor says, ‘She sees her milk-sons all over the world/ 
Again injection and sleepy numbness. Pain, tremendous pain, the 
cancer is spreading at the expense of the human host. Gradually 
Jashoda’s left breast bursts and becomes like the crater oi a volcano. 
The smell of putrefaction makes approach difficult. 

Finally one night, Jashoda understood that her feet and hands 
were getting cold. She understood that death was coming. Jashoda 
couldn’t open her eyes, but she understood that some people were 
looking at her hand. A needle pricked her arm. Painful breathing in¬ 
side. Has to be. Who is looking? Are these her own people? The 
people whom she suckled because she carried them, or those she 
suckled for a living? Jashoda thought, after all, she had suckled the 
world, could she then die alone? The doctor, who sees her every¬ 
day, the person who will cover her face with a sheet, will put her on 
a cart, will lower her at the burning ghat, the untouchable who will 
put her in the furnace, are all her milk-sons. One must become 
Jashoda if one suckles the world. One has to die friendless, with no 
one left to put a bit of water in the mouth. Yet someone was sup¬ 
posed to be there at the end. Who was it? It was who? Who was it? 

Jashoda died at 11 p.m. 

The Haidar-house was called on the phone. The phone didn’t 
ring. The Haidars disconnected their phone at night. 

Jashoda Devi, Hindu female, lay in the hospital morgue in the 
usual way, went to the burning ghat in a van, and was burnt. She 
was cremated by an untouchable. 

Jashoda was God manifest, others do and did whatever she 
thought. Jashoda’s death was also the death of God. When a mortal 
plays God here below, she is forsaken by all and she must always 
die alone. 



Appendix B: The Testimony of 
Shikari, the Approver, in the Court of 
Sessions Judge H. E. Holmes''®’ 


Section A 

PARA I I pay Rs 34-7-0 rent a year; I know Lai Mohammad. Lai 
Mohammad Sain sold announcements in Urdu; he said they were 
Gandhiji’s papers. Their price was 2 as. and 4 pice. They had been 
sold for two months before January [1922]. I bought a paper. When 
he sold it to me he tbld me to take the paper and return it when 
Gandhiji asked for it. I know Nazar Ali and Abdullah. Abdullah is 
also called Sukhi. They enrolled volunteers. In Mundera and Satrih 
and Pipraiya and Dumri and Raqba and Rajdhani. 

PARA 2 In January on a Thursday Nazar Ali told me that Lai 
Mohammad Sain would next day bring a hakim from Gorakhpur 
and 1 was to become a volunteer tomorrow. I said I was the only 
member of my household and the work was too much how could 1 
become a volunteer. He said that persons who refused to become 
volunteers would have their homes and fields taken from them after 
swaraj had been obtained. And then they would be sent overseas. 1 
said nothing then. On the Friday Lai Muhammad came with the 
hakim to my door in Dumri. There were 3 or 4 men of Gorakhpur 
with the hakim. The hakim sat on my cot under a nim tree in front 
of my door. 

PARA 3 About 50 men of Mundera came in front of my door. And 
men of Chaura came. And a brahaman whom 1 have identified 
here, a tallish man. Perhaps his name is dvarka. And many men 

* Trial: 1-17. I have reproduced the entire testimony verbatim, with a few very 
minor omissions. I have, however, broken the text into short paragraphs, num¬ 
bered them lor easy reference and put in small o^ital letters die names and phrases 
vHhicfa scirved the specific function of identifying the accused in the various micro¬ 
sequences constituting the ‘crime* and its pre-history. 
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came with him. abdullah of Rajdhani alias sukhi, and with him 10 
or 15 men, and a pandit of rampurwa, whose name I know now to 
be SHAM sundar; I learnt his name when 1 identified in court. 
NAZAR ALi also came; and all the men of my village 
were present, ganesh bania of Mundera and chhedi bhar of 
Chaura and sampat alias baori (or Badri) of Chaura, and mahadbo 
of Chaura and bhagwan ahir and subha and lal muhammad and 
SHAM sundar and dwarka and abdullah, nazar ali, sadho; I 
do not remember who else was there. Some of the names—most of 
them—I learnt before the lower court. The rest I knew before. In ali 
150 or 200 people collected at my door. 

PARA 4 West of my house, 4 or 5 bighas, is a grove. The hakimji 
went off there and every one followed. The hakimji gave a lecture 
there. He told us to sow cotton. And to make yarn and spin cloth. 
And wear it. And he told us to settle any quarrel amongst ourselves 
and not to go to the thana. And not to go to the zamindar. And to 
give up toddy and spirits. And not to allow anyone to drink it. And 
when there was swaraj we should pay 4 and 8 annas a bigha. So we 
should become volunteers. Lal Muhammad Sain was appointed 
secretary (by him), and Bhagwati Bania, 2nd secretary and treasur¬ 
er. And I was made 3rd secretary. And nazar ali was made deputy 
assistant manager. With the hakimji was a Pandit and he wrote 
down RAMRUP BARAi*s name and told him to go and work as a 
volunteer. We were told all to collect subscriptions {chanda and 
chutki). Chutki means rice or flour, a fistful. Many men there said 
they would become volunteers. Then we went to the Chauri Chaura 
station with the hakimji. He told Lal Muhammad, Nazar Ali and 
me to make over to Bhagwati the subscriptions collected by us. He 
told us to be subject to Lal Muhammad and Nazar Ali and obey 
their orders. The hakimji went off and we went home. 

PARA 5 Next day 1 and nakchhed and nazar ali recruited 8 or 9 
men. Nakchhed wrote the forms, chingi teli, bihari pasi, 
phenku pasi, sukhdeo pasi, bindeshwari sainthwar, iangi 
ahir, dudhai chamar, and 2 MEN OF BALE whose names 1 do not 
remember, these were recruited, of them phenku, jangi are 
not among the accused. I do not remember whether on the n«t 
day any volunteers were recruited. The hakimji’s order, that die sub¬ 
scriptions were to be made over to Bhagwati, were not obeyed, lal 
MUHAMMAD and NAZAR ALI collected them (took away). (Witness 
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sent outside.) (The accused named by Shikari all say that he knew 
them before.) (Witness brought in.) this is mahadeo ... this lal 

MUHAMMAD SAIN of Chaura, THIS CHINGI TEL1» THIS BINDESHWARI 
SAINTHWAR, THIS BHAGWAN AHIR, THIS ABDULLAH ALIAS SUKHI, 
THIS DUDHAI CHAMAR, THIS IS SHAM SUNDAR (No> DWARKA)» THIS IS 
SUBHA, THIS IS SUKHDEO OF DUMRI . . . THIS IS GANESH. 

PARA 6 Eight or twelve days before the occurrence at the thana I 
met NAZAR AU again. We met in my village. It was settled that we were 
to take 30 or 32 volunteers to Mundera and stop sales of spirit, tariy 
meat and fish. We were there with 30 or 32 volunteers; nazar ali, 
BIKRAM, SUKHDEO—^I DO NOT REMEMBER THE OTHER NAMES . . . We 
were stopping the sales of meat and fish because they were dear. We 
wanted meat sold at 2 as. a seer and fish at 4 or 6 pice. Meat was then 
being sold at 8 or 10 as. and fish at 5 or 6. We wanted to make the 
sellers consent to sell cheap or to compel them to do so. We told 
them that if they would not sell (cheap) we would throw it away. In 
the evening I met nazar ali. [Shikari did not go to Mundera but to 
nearby Bhupa Bazar, most probably in connection with his hide 
business.] He said he had stopped the sale of toddy, spirit, meat and 
fish. He told me the Babu's karinda, Raghubar Dayal, had told them 
to go. (Adjourned to tomorrow, it being 4 o’clock.) The Karinda 
said Tt was not the order of Babu*. The Babu means Babu Sauit 
Baksh Singh. Nazar and I settled to take many volunteers to the 
next market and stop it. 

para 7 Up to then the drilling of the volunteers had been going 
on in Chaura. Bhagwan Ahir, accused, conducted the drilling. He 
had been selected because he had gone to Basra and knew drilling. 
The number of volunteers had up to then reached about 300. 
Chaura, Bbartolia, Chakia people were being drilled and those of 
other villages which 1 do not remember. 

PARA 8 I met Nazar Ali again 6 days before the burning of the 
thana on a Monday at my door, shortly before sunset. He said a let¬ 
ter had come from Hata. That there would be an assembly at the 
tahsil there. That assembly was to be on the next day (Tuesday). 1 
asked what sort of an assembly it was to be. He said the darogha 
there would arrest the volunt^rs, and if there were many (of us) he 
would not (be able to) arrest. Some one would come from Gorakh¬ 
pur to give a lecture. I agreed. 1 went. 1 reached the Hata assembly 
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at about 2 p.m. There would have been more than 4000 men in the 
assembly. The scene of the assembly faces die thana and tahsils 
which appeared to me to be in the same compound. I left the asson- 
bly and went to a relative before the lecture began. Then I went 
back to the assembly shortly before sunset. I remember that a Pan¬ 
dit stood on a chair and was reading out a hook. He was reading in 
Urdu that Muhammad Ali*s mother was telling him to lay down his 
life for the Khilafat. We were all excited in the assembly on hearing 
this. We called out Jaikars of Gandhiji, Muhammad Ali and Bharat 
Mata. Then we formed into lines, standing up, and we put up 4 or 5 
cloth flags in front of us and a charkha. We went in front of the 
tahsil calling out jais. There is a market in Hata, it was market day. 
In the bazaar is the ofBce of the Mandal. There the people went 
whistling (sounding whistles). The whistler was understood to be 
the leader. There were two sounds on the whistle. We did what the 
whistler told us. One sound was to go (blowing the semi-circular 
hole). Blowing through the circular hole was to stop ... Nazar Ali 
gave the order... Nazar Ali had told us what to do when he 
sounded each. He had told us this after Hakim Arif had come. He 
had told us to obey these two sounds whatever we were doing, 
whatever danger there might be. 

PARA 9 From the office (Mandal) we went to the village of Bhar- 
angua. We all halted there under a tree. In Hata or on the road it had 
been decided to go to Mundera bazaar. The market day there is 
Wednesday—and Saturday. We settled to go there on Wednesday. 
While we were going from Dumri to Hata, Lai Muhammad Sain 
said we should go to Hata and he would arrange about the Mundera 
Wednesday bazaar. We stayed the night at Bharangua. There would 
have been more than 60 of us. 

PARA 10 Of the accused those who were in Hata assembly are 
SUKHDEO PASI, SADHO SAINTHWAR DUDHAL CHAMAR, CHINGI TELI, 
MANGRU CHAMAR, MAHESH CHAMAR, RASUL SON OF ILAHI, NAGfiSH- 
WAR PASI, MAHABAT, AUDHl, NAZAR ALI, the SON OF JHAnKl 
ACCUSED—1 do not remember the others.... 

PARA II In the morning we went to Mundera; it was then 
Wednesday. To the north of the bazaar there is a pond called after R 
Mahajan, named Dani Bhawani; when we got there; there wese ab¬ 
out 32 of us. OF THE PEOPLE I HAVE NAMED TODAY CHiNGI TBU, 
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DUDHAI GHAMAR VERB NOT THERE, THE lUEST WERE ALL THERE. The 
(Mundera) bazaar begins close to the tank (pond). To the north of 
the pond is a grove surrounded by walls; and to the east are houses. 
We sat there; at the south-east comer of the tank. We sat there in¬ 
tending to go and stop the market as soon as it began. We got there 
at 8 or 9 a.m. Then a Pandit of Malaon, whose name I have not yet 
learnt, came there. He asked Nazar Ali why we were sitting there. 
Me was told we had come from Hata and would go to the bazaar. 
To stop the sale of ganja, spirit, toddy, fish and meat. He was one of 
us. He told us to sit there and drink water. And that when he re¬ 
turned from the bazaar we should do what he told us. He went to 
the bazaar. He returned in a little while. A servant of Babu Sant 
Baksh Singh came with him, Audhu Tiwari. Meanwhile others had 
joined us. Of them I remember the name of accused ramrup 
BARA i; 2 or 4 others came with the Pande of Malaon and Au¬ 
dhu .... The owner of the Mundera bazaar is B. Sant Baksh Singh. 
And others share in it.... The Pandit said that it was Gandhi’s 
order that we should work without violence and that it was Sant 
Baksh Singh’s order that we should not come into his bazaar. The 
Pandit and Audhu Tiwari told us to go away. We gave him the 
answer that *it would be seen’ on Saturday, when we should collect 
more men and come and stop the bazaar. 

PARA 12 That same evening there was a meeting at my house, to 
THAT CAME MAHADEO OF CHAURA, KHELI BHAR, BHAGWAN AHIR, LAL 
MUHAMMAD SAIN, RAMRUP BARAI, NAZAR ALI AND OTHER RIO¬ 
TERS WHOSE NAMES I DO NOT KNOW. KHELI BHAR DIED IN THE RIOT. 
THE OTHER FIVE ARE AMONG THE ACCUSED. 1 knew Mahadeo by S^t 
only. I learnt his name before the Dy Magte. It was setded in this 
meeting—^Nazar Ali asked what was to happen and that started the 
ctmveiBation—it was stated that Ramrup, Bhagwan and Mahadeo had 
been beaten by the darogjiia; Lai Muhammad said this. The three said 
they had been beaten by the darogha (of Chaura). And diat B. Sant 
Baksh Smgh had had them seized and had had them beaten by the 
dait^jha at his chaoni. On this we agreed amongst ourselves that letters 
diould be writtoi to volim^ers of other Mandals and the darogha 
should be asked why he had beaten. We intended that as he had beaten 
our men we should go and question him and beat him. It became night 
and everyone went to his house. 

PARA 13 On the Hiursday two or three hours after daybreak the 
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SAME PERSONS CAME TO MY HOUSE AS HAD BEEN THERE ON THE DAY 
BEFORE, and a boy called Nakcched, 10 or 12 years old. That day five 
letters were written. By Nakcched. It was written that 100 or 150 
volunteers should be brought by each recipient of a letter as three of us 
had been beaten by the darogha in the Babu Sahib’s bazaar. We told 
Lai Muhammad to collect us on the mound of Chaura, and to men¬ 
tion this in the letters. We said that that was not a good place be¬ 
cause the darogha would arrest our volunteers as they came up. 
Then Lai Muhammad suggested the door of my house. I said we 
should not collect there but in the grove. Nazar Ali said there was a 
threshing floor at Bihari’s door and we should collect there. This 
suggestion was accepted. It was written in the letters. Then it was 
settled that gur should be collected from everywhere and the volun¬ 
teers should be given it to eat when they came. And it was settled 
among us that when the volunteers had been collected we should go 
to the thana and to the Mundera market. And that we-should ques¬ 
tion the darogha and if he only slapped us we should put up with it, 
and if he went beyond slapping we should also beat... 

PARA 14 We knew that if 100 or 150 men were sent for, more 
would come; that was the style of our invitations. It was intended 
that as many as could be collected should come. One letter was 
made over to Pahari Bhar who is not among the accused. One to a 
relative of Chingi Teli (that relative is not among the accused). The 
3rd letter was made to a Brahman, not an accused; and the 4th letter 
to Kheli Bhar who is dead. The 5th to Jag Lai Kewat accused; Nazar 
Ali gave it to him. The letter addressed to Jag Lai was addressed to 
Inderjit Koiri (an absconding accused); it was to go to Sham Snsndar 
accused. 1 knew Sham Sunder then only as a Pandit of Rampurwa. 1 
heard his name at the Deputy Magistrate’s identification and in his 
court. The letter given to Kheli was taken to Rajdhani, tl;^ Rajdhani 
chief of the accused is Abdullah alias Sukhi, the head of the Msmdal; 
and Lachhmi Singh (Babu) who is not before the court. The 3rd let¬ 
ter was to go to accused Chingi Teli, of a circle betweoi Pipratch 
and Kusmi. The 4th letter which the Brahman took was for a Braha- 
man of Ahrauli, who is not before the court. The 5th letter taken by 
Pahari was for the Pandri circle... Three flags were also prepared. 
Pahari Bhar was told to arrange for the gur. Other parsons wen also 
told to collect it. Lai Muhammad Sain, accused, was also told to col¬ 
lect gur and he was moreover directing operations. Hiat day no- 
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diing else was done. Accused Bihari Pasi and accused Sadho Sain- 
thwar and Nakchhed Kahar (mentioned above not accused) and 
Nazar All and I collected gur; jlnd others also did so. On the ^tur- 
day morning some time aher day break the gur was brought to my 
door and thence to a threshing floor in front of Bihari Pasi's house. 
Flowers were also collected at the same place to make garlands for 
the officers. All these arrangements began from 7 or 8 a.m. 

PARA. 15 At about 8 a.m. we got to the threshing floor, 500 or 600 
men collected there. Some sacking was brought, and flower garlands 
were made; 15 or 16. The Malaon Pandit and the Badbu Sahib's ser¬ 
vant Shankar Dayal came there; 1 found out Shankar Dayal’s name 
afterwards, I knew who he was. This Babu (Shankar Dayal) was on 
a horse. They came and sat down and they were both garlanded by 
Lai Muhammad. Everyone thought Shankar Dayal was the Ahrauh 
Babu. 1 think Shankar Dayal is a man of Babu Sant Baksh Singh. He 
was garlanded as being supposed to be the Ahrauli Babu. Lai 
Muhammad garlanded the other officers. A Sain with a pair of toi^ 
was garlanded, and Ramrup Barai of Mundera, and 1, and Nazar 
Ali, and Abdullah alias Sukhi, and Indrajit Roiri (absconding) and 
Sham Sundar Pandit of Rampurwa, and Lai Muhammad garlanded 
himself, and the Malaon Pandit and Shankar Dayal were garlanded; 
I do not remember the names of others. 

PARA 16 Shankar Dayal asked what the assembly was and where 
we were going. Nazar Ali answered for us that we were going to the 
thana. The Malaon Pandit got up and said by way of lecture that it 
was the order of Gandhiji that our work should be done without 
violence. And that bullets and sepoys with guns had come to the 
police station. If we went we should lose our lives and there would 
be bloodshed and calamity. We should go to our homes. Nazar Ali 
said die Pandit was in the secret service \yeh khttfiya mein hat\. And 
that if he had not beoi he would not have laughed sidien three 
vcdunteers were beaten. If he had been our man he would have wept. 
We were not to pay any attention to anything he said. We should cer¬ 
tainly go to the diana. We all took the side of Nazar Ali, not that of 
the Pandit* when the pandit said we should lose our lives ev¬ 
erybody STAYED THERE. NONE OF US WENT HOME. The Pandit Said 
we were not & to face guns and cannons. .Midullah alias Sukhi said 
the Pandit was a detective and he should be seized by the ear and 
turned out. S^bam Sundar also said what Abdullah said. The Pandit 
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then went off. 1 did not see where. The number of volunteers had 
meanwhile been continuously increasing. B. Shankar Dayal also 
went off. 

PARA 17 The other men came, one wearing green glasses who was 
of my stature but older, about 32, who from his words appeared to 
be a Musalman; the other was younger than 1,1 cannot say whether 
he was a Hindu or a Musalman. The man with glasses began to read 
from a slip of paper, singing: ‘We are going for two years each*. 
We understood going to jail. Then Nazar Ali stood up and publicly 
administered an oath. He said that any one who loved his family 
should go off and not accompany him. And that any one who 
should retreat from before the bullets at the thana should defile his 
mother and sister. He said that any one who was accompanying him 
should raise his hand. I raised my hand; so did every one who was 
there; 1 noticed carefully, everyone was ready to go, no one 

DREW BACK. 

PARA 18 This place Dumri is a mile from the Chaura police sta¬ 
tion. ALL THE MEN OF MY VILLAGE RAISED THEIR HANDS. THAT IS ALL 
THE ACCUSED OF MY VILLAGE WHO ARE PRESENT. ALSO RAMRUP 
BARAI, THAKUR AHIR (approver), NAIPAL MALLAH, GANESH BANIA 
THE CHAURA ACCUSED WHOM I HAVE IDENTIFIED, ALL THESE PER¬ 
SONS WERE AMONG THOSE WHO RAISED THEIR HANDS. AND SHAM 
SUNDAR ACCUSED, AND MEGHU TIWARI, AND DWARKA PANDE AC¬ 
CUSED, AND ABDULLAH ALIAS SUKHI ACCUSED AND JAGLAL KEWAT AC¬ 
CUSED, AND KALLU ALIAS LALU ACCUSED (Chamar), AND BARAN 
BANIA accused; AND MANY PERSONS WHOM 1 DO NOT REMEMBER. 
AND I ‘recognised BY FACE* SEVERAL OTHERS. 

PARA 19 We all Started calling out *Jai’. We would have become 
1000 in number when we left Bihari’s threshing floor. We all went 
in confusion, not in order from there. After we had got 8 or 10 
bighas from Dumri we came to a pond, where there is the main road 
from Gorakhpur to Deoria through Chaura; there we all halted and 
formed into lines. Our officers assisted in forming us. BhagWan 
who was drill instructor was among the officer; he made the lines 
straight. After we had been drawn up in lines the officers went in 
• front. Including myself. The 3 flags we had prepared and 2 or 4 flags 
which others had brought were.in front line. We went on crying Jai 
and sounding whistles; going on and stopping as directed by ^e 
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whistles. To the west of Bhupa is a culvert; we arrived near there; 
we would’then have been 2500 or 3000 in number. To the east of the 
culvert (bridge) and the west of Bhupa there is a road going to Mun- 
dera bazaar. We arrived there. There we were met by Audhu Tiwari 
... Audhu told us to go back peacefully. He was told we were 
going to the police station and then we went on crying con¬ 
tinuously. We arrived in front of the factory of Lalu Halwai. We 
were in ranks overflowing the road on every side. Others also 
. joined us, as that day was market day in Mundera and Bhupa and 
they came from those villages. Audhu said there were guns and a 
guard at the thana, but no one went back. 

PARA 20 When we got to the factory we knew there was danger 
and that there were a guard and guns at the thana. We were ready to 
sacrifice our lives. We saw that the darogha was standing with police 
and chaukidars. We supposed that he was standing there to beat us. 
We went on because we considered ourselves to be in overwhelming 
numbers. And what could he do to us. Harcharan Singh came to the 
factory. He told us to halt. He is the Sardar Sahib’s manager. I have 
seen him all my life living in Dumri and Chaura. He asked us where 
we were going. On our behalf he was told we were going to Mun¬ 
dera. Nazar Ali and Lai Muhammad told him this. Harcharan Singh 
told us to go back. We said we would not create a disturbance but 
would go straight ahead. He told us to be silent and pass on quietly. 
Harcharan Singh went away and took the darogha and the police 
away to the eastern gate. And stood there. 

PARA 21 When we got on the road in front of the thana gate, the 
darogha asked who was our leader {malik). Names of leaders were 
given to him. He conversed with Lai Muhammad Sain, Nazar Ali 
and Sham Sundar, and the *tongs Sain’, and Ramrup, and Indarjit, 
and with me. 1 did not hear the talk as I was some way off, as people 
crowded in between. The people of my party went on towards 
Chaura.. ‘. When we clapped our hands [and jeered that the 
tf^anedar was shit-scared] chaukidars began beating us with ladiis. 
'^e people on our side lifted up their hands that we would stop. We 
stopped and began to throw kankar at the police. The kankar was 
on railway ... A large number of persons began throwing kank¬ 
ar. The police fired [in the air]. Then everybody said the bullets 
were turnii^ to water on account of Gandhiji. Everybody went 
back to the thana. Then we began throwing brickbats, etc.; with 
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violence. The firing was up in the air. When the brickbats were 
dirown with great violence, firing was done in earnest and our men 
(men of our side) were wounded and kiUed... Then the police 
went towards the thana and hid. It was seen that Kheli Bhar and 
Budh Ali were dead. 

PARA 22 Then we went and surrounded die diana on all four sides. 
And began to destroy it. We tried to bum it. People got on the dies 
to destroy it. And began to destroy it. Bhagwan Ahir brought grass 
(khar). I did not see when the thana was fired. Then I went off to 
the east. I saw people breaking up the thana gate. The gate, not the 
side posts. Three constables came out and were killed. After that two 
more were killed in my presence. With bamboos which had been cut 
and placed near the pound —2 to 4 cubits loi^. The dewanji's house 
was set fire to. And the darogha was killed. First with hands and 
fists and kicks, then with sticks. And brickbats were thrown. I 
threw kankar and bricks and beat constables—knocked their life 
out of them; and I set fire to the dewanji's house; and 1 beat the 
daroghaji, and 1 brought the darogha’s corpse to where the const¬ 
ables' corpses were. There were many others with me wherever I 
did anything. 1 recognized some of my associates in this riot. The 
darogha was killed at tlie railway gate, among those who were 

KILLING THE DAROGHA I RECOGNIZED THAKUR AHIR, SHAM SUNDAR, 
DWARKA PANDE, ABDULLAH ALIAS SUKHI, NAZAR ALI (and I WSS 
there). There were other men concerned in the assilult on the 
darogha at the railway gate ... In the same way 1 saw some persons 
at each *scene'. 1 told the Dy Magte what 1 saw each person doing. 
After taking the darogha's corpse, to the thana I ran home; I was 
thirsty and not. The riot and murder were soil gcung on... TlMn I 
ran off south towards Barhaj. Then after the riot the same day I met 
Nazar Ali—the same night. He said that after I had run off they had 
demolished the thana, breached the railway track, broken the wires 
and gone home. 

PARA 23 Then I made off towards Motihari. I remained in hiding 
there a long time. My relations sent a message to me: tdUing me to 
come and present myself or my house and fields would be confis¬ 
cated and auctioned; and then what would they live on. Then 1 came 
to my house in Dumri; after that I came before the police. 
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PARA 24 From the time 1 left Dumri to the time 1 went before the 
police. 1 HAD NO OPPORTUNmr OF SEEING THE RIOTERS WHO HAD BEEN 
ASSOCIATED WITH ME IN THE CRIME. While 1 was absconding I had no 
opportunity of seeing any of the other rioters. 1 saw none of the rioters 
while I was at my home. 

PARA 25 1 was produced before the police before the Khan Baha- 

.dur Dy Supt. I was arrested on presenting myself before the police; 
thence I was sent to Gorakhpur with a police officer; 1 was alone in 
a railway compartment (except my escort). On the day I was arrested 
and taken to the railway station 1 did not see any rioter. I was taken 
from the Gorakhpur railway station to a Dy Magte before whom 
my statement was taken. On one day. I admitted the crime. 1 gave 
names. Up to then no kind of promise of pardon had been given to 
me. 

PARA i 6 Hience 1 was taken to the kotwali. There I had no oppor> 
tunity of seeing any of the rioters—^up to the time I got there; in the 
kotwali 1 was kept apart* having no opportunity of seing Bhagwan 
or Ramrup. Then in jail I was put up for identification. 

PARA 27 From the time of my confession up to the time of identi* 
fication 1 had no talk widi any police officer; I had no talk with the 
kotwal about this case or about any of the accused. 

PARA 28 In the jail I identified accused before a Dy Magistrate in a 
building. The accused were sitting down, wrapped up to their necks 
[so as to prevent a view of their shackles and fetters]. Then I made a 
statement before (another) Dy Magistrate, who committed the case. 
One Magte recorded my confession, I identified accused before 
another, and gave evidence before yet another. 

Section C 

PARA 29 (Accu^ called out one by one.) this baran kalwar of 
MUNDERA was SETTING FIRE TO THE DIWANJi’S HOUSE; 1 know his 
mune. I did nm identify him in the jail because he was covered up to his 
neck. BESIDES seeing him at the RIOT I SAW HIM IN IHE TWO DUMRI 
SABHAS AND WHEN THE LETTERS WERE WRITTEN AND IN HATA. I 
CANNOT SAY BP HE IS A VOLUNTEER I know the name of this naipal 
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accused. I saw him in the riot throwing kankar. i saw him before the 
RIOT IN THE LATTER SABHA AT DUMRI WHICH WAS COLLECTING FOR 
MARCHING ON THE THANA... I know the name of this Bihari Pasi. He 
was in both the Dumri sabhas. And in the collection of gur. He was 
among the rioters, participating in the riot, at the thana ... 

PARA 30 Naipal, Ganesh, Ramnip, Baran (Bania), Sarju Bania, 
Thakur, Raghubir Sonar, Chedi, Lai Muhammad Sain, Subha, 
Bhagwan Ahir, Sampat alias Badri, Mahadeo of Chaura, a Hajjam of 
Chaura, Meghu Tiwari, Nathe, Dwarka Brahman, Sham Sundar’ 
Brahman, Kudai, Birja Chamar, Puranamasi Chamar, Janki Cha- 
mar, Nageshwar Pasi, Rameshwar Pasi, Shahadat Musalaman, 
Narayan Lohar, Nazar Ali, Mahadeo Kumhar, Bikram, Neur, 
Mahabir, Naufikir, Nohar Chamar ... Bihari, Chingi, Panchu—I 
do not remember any more names now—all the above named per¬ 
sons 1 saw taking part in the riot. 

PARA 31 Besides them others whom I ‘recognized by sight* were 
taking pan in the riot. This is Nazar Ali accused. I saw him at the 
thana beating constables and he threw down the darogha and beat 
him .. . This Ramrup Barai 1 saw in both the Dumri sabhas and at 
the Dani Bhawani pond after the return from Hata, and among 
those who had on garlands and among those who went ahead, and 
among those who spoke to Audhu and Harcham. And among those 
who killed the constables, and among those who set fire to the 
diwanji’s house ... I knew this Meghu Tiwari before; I saw him 
among the rioters at the thana breaking the thana gate and killing 
constables—five constables... This Bhagwan Ahir is the person 1 
have mentioned several times in my evidence. 1 saw him in both the 
Dumri sabhas; I did not notice him in Hata ... At the thana 1 saw 
him bringing grass for firing (the buildings). And he was one of the 
persons who were beating the five constables to death. And he took 
the darogha’s corpse from the railway gate to the thana; 1 did not 
remember what else he did. 

PARA 32 ... When 1 have mentioned persons as being among the 

rioters I have always meant that they were taking part in the riot 
(and were not merely there by accident or as spectators) and were 
among the murderers of the constables, daroghas and chaukidars. I 
cannot say whether these persons were among the spectators; but 
people who are spectators stand a long distance from the rioters. 
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The persons 1 have named as having been among the rioters were 
there as long as I was at the thana; none of them had run away ... 
They were everywhere, where bricks were being thrown or const¬ 
ables were being beaten. 
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Abkari 

Adalat 

Ain 

Anaj mahajan 
Asami 

Badmash/ 

Budmash 

Bania 

Bhakti 

Bohra 

Ghana dal 
Charkha 

Darogha 

Desai-giri 


Hakim 

Hat 

Hundi 

Ilaqa 

Inam 

Jaikar 

Kanbi 

Karinda 

Khidmatgar 

Kmtmn 


Pertaining to spirits (mostly country liquor) and ' 
other intoxicating drinks. 

Court of law. 

Law; Judicial decree. 

Guild of grain-traders of a town. 

Client of a moneylender. 

Hooligan; criminal. 

See Vaniya. 

Spiritual devotion; a Hindu cult and doctrine of 
religious devotion. 

Member of the Daudi Bohra community, a Shia 
Muslim group. 

Gram or chick-pea (Cicer arietinum). 
Spinning-wheel. 

Sub-inspector of police. 

Mughal or Mahratta grant conferring right of 
land-tax collection, llius, Detail a holder of 
such a grant. 

Physician. 

Weekly market. 

Bill of credit. 

Territorial domain; area; locality. 

Grant of land or village on which a nominal tax 
was paid. 

Shouting 'Long live .. .* 

Peasant caste of Gujarat. 

A minion employed by a zamindar. 

A personal servant. 

Kin. 
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Lakh 

100 ,000. 

Ma-bap 

Literally, ‘mother-father’: the idea of the state 
as protective, benevolent and paternalistic. 

Mahajan 

Moneylender-cum-trader; an urban guild. 

Mahua 

Large tree {Madhuca indica)y the flower of 
which is used as a base for country liquor. 

Mandal 

A circle; a territorial unit, generally a village. 

Mast mania 

Carefree; daredevil. 

Momiai 

Oil or balm reputedly extracted from the 
human body. 

MufassU 

Interior area. 

Paisa 

Sixty-fourth part of a rupee. 

Panwala/Panwari 

A seller of betel-leaf who also trades as a 
tobacconist. 

Pargana 

Medieval administrative area. 

Pargarta hakim 

Sub-divisional officer. 

Sagri 

System of debt-bonded labour found in 
southern Rajasthan. 

Sarkar 

State; government. 

Shahukar 

Small-scale commercial capitalist who combines 
moneylending with trade. Also sahukaVy 
shoukaTy etc. 

Sheth 

Big merchant of repute; a banker. 

Takavi 

Government loan to agriculturists. 

Talati 

Village accountant. 

Tappa 

A grouping of villages, with the principal village 
as a seat of the dominant local landed lineage. 

TharM 

Police station. 

Thanedar 

Sub-inspector of police in charge of a thana. 

Topi-wallah 

Literally, ‘hat-wearer’: used by association, to 
refer to a Westernized Indian. 

Vaid 

Hindu doctor. 

Vaniya 

Merchant caste. 

Vohra 

See Bohra. 
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bacteriology 58 
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passive revolution 
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